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MME. DELIA VALERI 


AND SOME OF THE NOTED SINGERS WHOSE VOICES HAVE BEEN BENEFITED BY 
HER WONDERFUL METHOD 


(1) Melanie Kurt (Jra L. Hill’s Studio). (2) Frieda Hempel (© Ira L. Hill) (3) Margaret Matzenauer (© Mi <n m). (4) Anna Fitziu (s) Clara Clemens 
(6) Borghill Langaard. (7) Florence Wickham. (8) Nannette Flack. (9) Zatella Marti Jole Pastori 
Valeri photo by Mishkin. 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








MUSICAL AND 


AGENCY 
School VP 
BABCOCK, 
Hau 


INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL 
Church, Coneert and 
MRS 


Secured 


ymtions 


CARNnectr New York 


614 Circle 





SCHOOL, 

Musical Stenogra- 
in Public and Private School 
for church trials, 

1 Carnegie Hall. 

48 Lefferts Place. 


M. BURT 
Sight Singing 
y Normal courses 
Special coaching 
New York School, 60 
Address Brooklyn School, 


Ear 7 raining, 


Usic 





JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late Rarag. Joserry 
{Carnegie Hall New York 


i Steinway Hall 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Studios 


Mail address 





ROEDER 
OF PIANO 
Interpretation Theory 
irse for Teachers 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y 
lie 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence f St. Nicholas Ave., N. Y¥ 


CARL M. 


TI ACHR 


a 


ws 
NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 


Management; Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
Vocal Studio: so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Col 


MME. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUT, 


PIANIST—-INSTRUCTION 


int E. 6and St, New York Tel. aa85 Plaza 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail address: Fifth Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





ROGERS, 
BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


New York, 
Telephone: 


FRANCIS 
CONCERT 


144 East Gand Street, 
P 610 Plaza 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Ba6 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle. 





MOSS, 
SINGING. 


MARY HISSEM DE 
SOPRANO—TEACHER. OF 
ally, 8 West ovet St 
Phone 3552 River. 


Address persor 





ENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 
Recitals and Concerts 
Leschetizky Method 
igo W 
Telephone, 


FLOR 


Instruction 


Armes Street, 


Sixty-ninth 


Th 


Spencer 
Columbus 3906 





NORMAL SINGING 
Director 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF 
Mun. Ansa E, Zieoren, 


1428 Broadway (M« aeapemenn, Opera House Bldg.) 
ew ork City 


Tel. 1274 Bryant 





7) JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
-_ of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 
For all particulars apply to 


Teachers 


isa West s7th St 


Tel. Circle 1472 


zo Carnegie Hall, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO-—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Mes. Heway Smock Miss Susan S. 
Expe 
Coaching. 


Positive ° 
Breath Con BOICE ’ " 
VOCAL sTuDIOs iction tn * 


trol, Perfect 
Placing. 

cor. 66th St. 
T 1 h 





65 Central Park West, 
so 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAT 


land, 256 


STUDIOS 


West s7th St., New York. 





WALTER L. BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. 


BOGERT, 
Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York, Tel. 291 Morn'side 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


relephone Madison Sq 


STUDIO NEW YORK 


uare 382. 


Mme. GILDA RUTA 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR PIANO 


110 E, 81st Street, New York City. Tel. 2307 Lenox 





EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
aD ies * 

‘TION AND COACHING 
Theo Karle 

Carnegie Hall 


M 
VOCAL INSTRUC 


Teacher of 





GiuseppE CAMPANARI, BarITONE, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 


New York 
3469 River, 


668 West 


End Avenue, 
Telephone, 


City. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHO@L OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West togth Street. 


Phone, 2859 Academy. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 





FRANCIS STU 


rRACHER O1 


JART, 


SINGING 


MR, 


from October rst 
Hall 


New York 


Studio 


City 


Address, Carnegie 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING, 

Studio: New 
Telephone: Hill, 


249 Lexington Avenue, 


4879 Murray 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught Successfully put into prac- 

tical use. 
Small Private Classes now forming. 
work at any time. 
Res. Phone, 5460] Bedford 


Public 
Individual 
220 Madison Ave 


Large 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of ai 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park 
Now York City. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone 7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 


337 West Ssth St., New York. 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





MAESTRO NINO TETAMO, 
VGECE PLACING--OPERA REPERTOIRE 
Season 1918-19. 

21 West 37th Street, New York. 

“In recommending most highly Maestro N. 
Tetamo, I am not writing for courtesy but for 

conscience,” 
Victor E. 


Ortanno, Premier of Italy. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH, 
New studio will be opened in the Fall. 
Address: 209 West voth Street, New York City. 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


31 Broadway 
8oth Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


Studio, 2 
(Elevator entrance, 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
NgiG 
East 


ORCHESTRA 
Mus 


HBORHOOD SYMPHONY 


House S&tTrLemMent 
SCHOOL. 


CONDUCTOR 


Director Sipe 


Music, 
Hall, 


Teacnver or Viottn Ensemaie, THeory of 
Orchestral Training, School, 


‘ew York. 


864 Carnegic 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 


Carnegie Ha!l Studios, 832-3, New York City. 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
Ssr1-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manwssrigt 
Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave 
nue. Tel. 4292 paesvey Hill, Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New York 





CARL FIQUE Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklys. 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600, 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING, 


1425 Dreotver (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


All mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


West 67th Street - New York 
hone, 


50 - 
Columbus 8462. 


Studio Keopens September 30. 





HARRY M. GILBERT 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle 3309 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Lehmann Method. 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano—Vocal Instruction, 


Address, J. Cartat, 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 686a. 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
esidence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place 


Audubon 960. 
Steinway Hal) 


Telephone, 
Downtown Studio; 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
316 West Ninety-fourth Street, New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOk 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6and St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection, 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

148 West 7zand Street. 
2118 Columous 


Phone, New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 36th St. 

"Phons: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
one, Morningside 2346. 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Elementary and advanced singing 
coaching. 
Critical examination of song manuscripts. 
228 West sSth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle s575 


lessons and 
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ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Stadio: 537 W. 121st St., N. Y. - Phone: 5120 Morningside 
1101 Carsegie Hall, Tuesday and Friday Moroiogs 


MINNIE TRACEY 


“ior Concert and Recital Soprano 

Open for Concert an nn ag 
Studio for Voice, Opera and 

222 West Fourth Street Caeineatt Ohio 


T. EARLE YEARSLEY 


TENOR 
122 Whitfield Street Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Stree! 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher ot 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 




















MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall New York 


ALOIS TRNKA 


Concert Violinist 
108 West 111th Street, New York 
Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 1425 Broadway N. Y, 


RAYMOND WILSON 


PIANIST ,,Mewsepent; SYRACURE MUSICAL BUREAU 


* PUEMMELI 











Concert Pianist 


2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








Meares | 


Oratorio Recital Concerts [ 
Management bs 
Helen Levy, Fine Arts Bidg. ., Chicago 


: RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 








FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp CoAcn. 
Assistant Teacher to a? md Heinemann. 
229 West rogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


Carolyn WH LARD rans: 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


wassii J ._E PS 


CONDUCTOR, 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BIRDICE BLYE 


5124 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 

















Management, Annie Friedberg. 1425 Broadway, New York 
MME. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of ane Songs.” 
140 W. oot,  B 








et Columbus 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orangiet and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo ~ von mary 
41a Fifth Ave.. 


“FLECK 








DEPT. OF MUSIC 


Wunter Paiee 
Tel. panned - 





BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music |. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Risin, 
Respiration. rye pyee red for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defeata remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Ci innati, Ohio. 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO| 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL GOX-VAN GROVE 2222 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ©*CS2.p5!32!" 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ul, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 











HARRISON WILD Concert 
—— 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





REGINA 


HASSLER-FOX 


AMERICAN 
MEZZO CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative: 


L. S. FOX, 133 Fifth Ave., New York 











Mme. REGINA de SALES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


FORMERLY OF PARIS—NOW IN NEW YORK 
Personal address: 102 East 64th Street, N. Y. City 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 


Mr. HENRY ac ISS 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 








CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


i111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





MURPH 


TEN OR 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West 34th Street, New York 








COURIER 
SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs, Musicals, etc. 


FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 West 57th Street, New York City 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd Street New York 
Phone 6156 Columbus 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 
138 South Oxford Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO TEACHER OF SINGING 
Season 1917-18 Lyachburg. Va. 


HERBERT MILLER barione 


716 Fine Arts Building Chicago 


























3 


sy) Lazar $, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Agr or Simone 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, B 
Sammarco, Rufio, Didur, Sew an 
bach, Zerola, ete, 

Studio: 
==! Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


~e-— 


Exclasive Management; ALMA VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 
VIOL IOL A 


REBECCA CLARKE 3é.%ts* 


Lessons in VIOLA, HARMONY and ENSEMBLE 
Summer Address: PITTSFIELD, MASS 














HERMAN KOSSOFF 


PIANIST-TEAC HER 


RELAXATION TAUGHT 
New York Phone: Morningside 846 


é FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y. 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRIGGS 
1400 Broadway, New York 

Personal Address 
479 West 146th Street, New York 


VALERI 
bows RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 


ARTISTS’ GUILD. Union Avenue, 
St. Lous, Mo. 


400 Manhattan Ave.. 











SEE AD 
NEXT 
ISSUE 


Bonei i 


inporses E. 





Address: 





LEON RICE TENOR 


AMepcaN AMERICAN 
Bo een Broadway oe 86th Street, ie can City 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALT 











Gitsiion, ii. 


624 Michigan A Avenue 
Soprano 


‘BUTLER @: 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
a Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, IIL 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano. Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: / Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 


(my MARJORIE KNIGHT 


Concert and Oratorio 
Management: Emil Reich, 1 West 34th St., New York 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: = jena ome, os 
Ave., 


THOMAS ASKIN 


BARITONE - Musical Adaptations 


An art form guateri of song, recitation and gesture 
214 Blanchard Los Angeles, California. 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: Metropolitan Opera 
Howse Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone: Bryant 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many others 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert w6rlds. 














bus, Ohio. 














SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studie: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Colambus 2329 





WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION asd CONDUCT 


Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 rine Ave., N.Y. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sccowrams 


Home Address: St. Pavt. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE 


SOPRANO 
New York City : 


ARTHUR J guRTON 


BARITONE 
Arts ‘ine Arts Building * - 


Fine 
POSTE! ” MEZZO- 


Fo TE R CONTRALTO 


Address: S B. Foster, 200 Filth Ave., N. Y. 
Phone 6400 Riverside 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Repertorrs, Concert, Oratorio, Ormna 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDA GEER WELLER 


Mezzo-Contralto 


CONCERT RECITAL ORATORIO 
Pittsburgh Direction: Frances GC. Welier, 981 Daier Arcady 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 














- Chicago 











CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


LILY STRICKLAND 


COMPOSER 


THE IRADELL, 420 W. 119th Street, 
Telephone Morningside 6720 





N. Y, 





“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 


~*~ % 











is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charles 

Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many others 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York. 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


KIRPAL 


Teacher of Singi ng 











Correct Breathing, Voice P lac 
ing, Repertoire, Coaching 


ITIMAPOAES 


Telephone 
4478 Mesrey Hill ® 53 East 34th Street 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 
Consert, Oratoris, Recital 
Address: 


Masic League of America 
1 West Mth Street. New Yor’ 

















CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE 


Head of the Voice Department 


LOUISVILLE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY 











Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the tarmmous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


Vecal Studio: 952 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Summer Schoo] Point Chautasaus. Chavtagqua Leke, N. Y. 
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BRADBURY ||| The Best Bargain is Quality— 


1854———_NEW YORK——1918 











6 apo Conover is one of the few great Pianos oi 
today which is still being built by its original 


" E o- BOCA gf i) eee ere or 
S MARGOLIS tition | consuurittrtidsiexi exrent |! Gis continued use in such institutions as the 
F528 Riverside Orive, KY, Phone, Morningside 4869 | Masasing Editor Jerome H. Remick & Co., 219 W. 46th St.. W. ¥. University of ane University of Illinois, Uni- 
me versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
MAUDE DOOLITTLE BURLE I GH sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
TO eer AND COACH Mince Y ccntene qualities and durability . . . a 


596 W. 112th Street, N.Y. ‘Telephone Cathedral 3081 | C A S E L O T TI Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


“RM AURER] © a ene THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: :: MAKERS 


Coaching in Opera and Concert 
TEACHER OF a PLAYING 1425 Broadway. Y. (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg ) 
e " 0 H 
Metropolitan Opera = ‘ a New York 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEPSON, Pres. Philadelphia. Pa. 















































re os Si oe THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO YOU 
of dickens naracters in Cost . 


ae Ce ee re ON THE FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 
JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT THE WHITE HOUSE, Washington. 


Composer—Vocal Coach j 
664 WEST 113th STREET NEW YORK Again the government comes to the people of the country with the request 


that they lend their money, and lend it upon a more liberal seale than ever before 
MMMM TT in order that the great war for the rights of America and the liberation of the 
Gord jsf zs world may be prosecuted with ever-increasing vigor to a victorious conclusion. 

HAN il ni bill i And it makes the appeal with the greatest confidence, because it knows that every 

anhion day it is becoming clearer and clearer to thinking men throughout the nation 

J. WARREN _ Condecter — Conch— Accompanist that the winning of the war is an essential investment. ‘The money that is held 


New York 350 W SSth Si. . - 1: *¢ : . 
CRB pal naan back now will be of little use or value if the war is not won and the selfish masters 


Weller 981 Union Arcade. . ° ° FE 
Avellable to Avtlets en Tear le Middle West of Germany are permitted to dictate what America may and may not do. Men 


in America, besides, have from the first until now dedicated both their lives and 


their fortunes to the vindication and maintenance of the great principles and 
objects for which our government was set up. ‘They will not fail now to show 


the world for what their wealth was intended. 

















PIANIST 
H 6214S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Met.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. WOODROW WILSON 


























THE 


Master School 


f Musi 
tot x.y. || ROY DAVID BROWN | F HAMILTON MORRIS| AXEL SIMONSEN 


(THE school was founded for the purpose Assistant to the late BMIL LIBBLING Seprane CONDUCTOR Teacher CELLO VIRTUOSO 
‘is shing a standard of American Lyon & Hesly Rullding Chicago | !7 Revere Place, Brooklyn. N. Y. Tel 6935 Bedford | Los Angeles California 


1 anions unexcelled by European 


























perienced ult brace rly every or . . 
reenecs §=seeuny See ee “ Permanent Address, Suite 1107, First National 


mu . atori and free from cold, aca 

cn Waiions HAZEL LUCILLE PECK DR. NICHOLAS J. SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
( ses taught by a competent and PIANISTE LSENHEIME SOPRANO 

hase of music Theoretical, Vocal and . Pitts > 

Instrumer tal Additional courses in dra Bank Bldg, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 
matic trainin and chythonke dancing are nm Cc : Pia : nd Arti Mme ELISA TAVAREZ 
ofered, iy D i L L A N G* A ""gueers teenies i Semeas Oa ee PORTO RICAN PIANIST 


Particular stress is laid on interpretation ae agg Ausies Syeniee 946 " Robey fs P Residence, Wa tee }new venn Winner First Prize Madrid Conservatory of Music 
and the work is planed to develop indi ree icago, . everly . side 4860 Now at 49 St. Nicholas Terrace Rssed York City 
After Oct. ist, 321 West oth Street, a Telephone, 8500 Mornings! 


lual musical taste and understanding in 
i ee : sg New York 


" sch student, Graduates of the Master eed Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, N.Y. T mare STUDIOS 


Music School are never machine-like sing- 


re a ei tor sates gee |] PLATON BROUNOFF| iis"? |} YON Gana ol School 
to hene fit by he artistic life of New York VOICE CULTURE AND COACH Directors. p 


uvld soyet live in a cultured, home-like 4 i 
utmosphere, Students are supplied with Artistic Piano Playing Vocal, piano, organ and composition. OF MUSICAL ART taught 


ts for | the season's most important Danal sur aene &s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. “ fo teachers 
Cencerts 


res Telephone, 951 Circle. Detroit, Mich. Bahl. Goad, Director 
147 West 111th Street - New York 


oo Ovide Musin’s || w CHARLES ‘EFED CADMAN 
TRU a Ce 


“ie Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. soSTOR 
“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” of Vi 


see. rate oats 1! ELSA FISCHER 
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WORLD’S GREATEST ARTISTS 
RAISE $4,304,000 FOR LOAN 


Galli-Curci, McCormack, Heifetz and Caruso Join 
Forces in Memorable Concert at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, in Aid of Fourth Liberty Loan 
—Men From Allied Armies and 
Navies Frantically Cheered 


Under the auspices of Allied Music, Industrial and 
Professional, Fourth Liberty Loan, the most notable con- 
cert in New York’s musical history, notable not only for 
the total receipts, which were $4,304,000 in Liberty Bonds, 
a record which tops that of any concert held during the 
previous three loans by inore than $2,000,000, but for the 
array of famous artists who volunteered their services to 
aid the music division to attain its aim of $6,000,000, was 
given in Carnegie Hall, Monday evening, September 30. 

Amelita Galli-Curci, John McCormack, Jascha Heifetz 
and Enrico Caruso joined in a program which has prob- 
ably never been equalled before, and which was only 
possible because of the spirit with which these artists 
are giving their services in aiding the country to roll up 
almost inconceivable 
sum of $6,000,000,000 with- 
in the short space of = 
eighteen days. Job = 
Hedges, the speaker of =& 
the evening, in opening 
his address was right in 
referring to the priceless = 
artists of the evening. “I 
have been called many 
good things,” he said, “but = 
never before a_ priceless 
artist. When I get home 
I shall place that decora- 
tion among the family 
heirlooms.” And the audi- 
ence, which filled Car- 
negie Hall to capacity, 
will no doubt long hold 
the concert among their = 
most vivid memories, for 
it is not likely that it ever 
will be repeated. It was 
unique. 

After Pryor’s band had 
played a medley of patri- 
otic airs, the impressive 
ceremony of receiving the 
colors, participated in by 
United States soldiers, 3 
marines and sailors, open- =| 
ed the program. John 
McCormack then sang 
the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” the immense audi- 
ence standing at attention 
and breaking into a tor- 
rent of applause as he 
completed the National 
Anthem. His other num- 
bers were “Dear Old Pal 
of Mine,” by Lieut. Gitz 
Rice, and Ivor Novello’s 
“Keep the Home Fires 
Burning.” The house im- 
mediately demanded en- 
cores, and McCormack 
was not permitted to leave 
the stage until he had re- 
sponded three times to 
their demands. 
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A detachment of Bra- 
zilian marines, brilliantly 
uniformed in scarlet and blue with white helmets, were 
introduced, and received an enthusiastic reception. This 
was the first appearance of any of our Allies from the 
Southern Hemisphere in New York. 

Jascha Heifetz, accompanied by Andre Benoist, then 
played Chopin’s nocturne in E flat major and Sarasate’s 
introduction and tarantelle. Twice he was compelled to 
come forward and meet the audience’s demands for en- 
cores. As usual, his playing was faultless. 

Benjamin Strong, chairman of the Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, then introduced Job E. Hedges, whose speech was 
a telling analysis of the German lust for world power 
and their exaltation of the intellect at the expense of the 
soul and spirit. 

“What is German kultur?” he asked. “It is an overes- 
timate of the mind at the expense of the soul. Germany 
has no soul. When Germany went into Belgium, she 
might as well have declared war on us, because at that 
moment we were morally at war with that nation but we 
did not know it. We are pledged to a trinity of faith— 
to the rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
When any government declares war on that trinity it de- 
clares war on us.” 

The section of his address in which he dealt with the 
recent attempt of Austria-Hungary to initiate peace dis- 
cussions raised the enthusiasm of the house to a climax. 

“It behooves us to reassert our own standards of merit,” 
he declared. “Tt is not possible to confer with a criminal 
about crime. There can be no place for Germany at the 
peace table—that is, for the representatives of the German 
Government. To the German people we shall be more 
just than their own rulers have been.” 

Mme. Galli-Curci was then escorted to the stage to the 
strains of the “Marcia Reale,” the Italian national anthem. 


Her numbers comprised Giordani’s “Caro Mio Ben,” Dr. 
Thos. Arne’s “Lass With a Delicate Air,” and the mad 
scene from “Lucia,” the flute obbligato being played by 
Manuel Berenguer. Her encores were the old English 
and Scotch airs, “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
and “Annie Laurie.” Mme. Galli-Curci was in magnificent 
voice and her delightful rendering of the last two num- 
bers of her part of the program, especially, won the full 
appreciation of the audience which recalled her again and 
again in paying a wonderful tribute to her art. 

Four officers and four privates of the famous French 
Foreign Legion were then introduced, each of them hav- 
ing won the highest military decorations which France 
bestows upon her wonderful fighters. For more than three 
minutes the applause that greeted their introduction con- 
tinued, the entire audience rising to its feet. 

The call for bond subscriptions brought out a total of 
$4,304,000, subscriptions ranging all the way from $500,000 
to $50. For an hour and a half the applications for bonds 
were recorded and tabulated, save during the time when 
Enrico Caruso, the last on the musical program of the 
evening, sang. 

Though suffering from a cold, Caruso sang two selec- 
tions for his first number, and then “Victory! Victory!” 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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IGNACE PADEREWSKI, 


The pianist, in the funeral procession of the late Cardinal Farley on September 24. 
very active recently in all public and patriotic demonstrations, especially those relating to Polish activities of 


a political and military nature. 
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COPYRIGHT VIOLATION CHARGED 


Action Brought Against California Theatres Using 
Popular Works Without Paying Royalties 

The American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Music Publishers brought actions in the United States 
District Court at Los Angeles recently involving the al- 
leged violations of the mus‘c copyright law. In each case 
damages were claimed for a.single rendition. 

T. B. Harms and Francis "Day & Hunter are complain- 
ants in one suit against the Florence Theatre of Pasadena 
for using “The Sunshine of Your Smile.” The Race 
Through the Clouds, a Venice corporation, is defendant in 
the second suit, brought by Leo Feist, Inc., for infringe- 
ment of the copyright on the song, “K-K-K-Katy.” 

The third action is that of M. Witmark & Sons, against 
the Crown Theatre of Pasadena, for the unauthorized 
playing of “Somewhere in France is the Lily.” It is al- 
leged that in all of these cases the music was appropri- 
ated for profit without permission. 


INFLUENZA POSTPONES FESTIVALS 


Spanish Epidemic in New England Halts Bangor, Port- 
land and Worcester Festivals 

On account of the epidemic of influenza in New England, 
the Worcester (Mass.) Festival has been postponed one 
week and will take place October 7 to 11, instead of Sep- 
tember 30 to October 4, as previously announced. : 

For the same reason the Portland portion of the Maine 
Festivals will be delayed until two weeks later at least, the 
probable dates being October 21, 22 and 23, instead of 
October 7, 8 and 9. The Bangor concerts, also postponed, 
will probably take place October 17, 18 and 109. 


Mr. Paderewski has been 


GERMAN MUSIC ANNOUNCED 
BY THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Conductor Monteux, a Frenchman, Bars Wagner and 
Strauss, but Will Lead the Standard Symphonic 
Classics—Mrs. Strauss Predicted German 
Emperor Would Be Uninvited Guest 
of Paris Opera 


Pierre Monteux, the conductor of the Metroolitan 
Opera House, who came to this country two years ago to 
lead the Ballet Russe and recently was appointed tempo 
tary leader of the Boston Symphony Orchestra (pending 
the Metropolitan opening in November), has made his 
position clear on the subject of German music in an 
interview given to the Boston Herald last week. He will 
not play Wagner, Strauss and other living composers, but 
intends to keep in the repertoire Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, Schumann. 

Monteux says that he will not play Wagner because of 
that composer’s attitude toward France in 1870-71. An 
interesting passage is that in which Monteux tells that in 
May, 1o14, Mrs. Strauss said to him at the Paris Opéra, 
at a “Legend of Joseph” 
rehearsal: “This beautiful 
theatre may soon have an 
emperor in it.” 

Monteux, it 
membered, was the first 
conductor to refuse to 
lead Strauss music in this 
country. Here are inter 
esting extracts from his 
talk to the Boston Herald 

“If I can help win the 
war by giving up sugar, 
| will give up sugar glad 
ly. I will give up gasoline 
I will go short on rations 
of bread. In fact, as a 
Frenchman, I will do any- 
thing to help win the 
Struggle, and if any one 
can convince me that the 
end will be brought nearer 
by giving up the classics 
of German music — Bee 
thoven, Mozart, Haydn, 
Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms—I am willing to 
give them up. So far, 
however, I cannot see how 
the silencing of the music 
of these masters can do 
the least to help win the 
war, and it is my purpose 
(as it is the purpose, I am 
sure, of all French con 
ductors) to give the great 
class‘cs due place on con 
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works of any living Ger 
man or Austrian com 
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“I will not play Wag 


ner, because of his attitude 
toward France in the war 
of "70-71. Moreover, 
looked at from another 
point of view, much of the 
best music that Wagner 
wrote—‘The Ring’ and 
‘Die Meistersinger’—is in 
glorification of German 
ideals that are found in the kultur of today. Generally 
speaking, I disapprove of the playing of the music of any 
living German composer in the Allied countries, and I par 
ticularly specifically object to the performance of any music 
of Richard Strauss during the war. 

“T believe I was the first one in this country to refuse 
to play the music of Strauss. That was two years ago, 
when I came to this country as conductor for the Ballet 
Russe. Arriving in New York, they told me that my first 
work was to superintend and direct the first performance 
in this country of the ballet founded on ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ 
whereupon I informed the management that I would take 
the next ship back to France. 

“It was my fortune in May, 1914, to prepare for Strauss 
the production in Paris of his ballet ‘Joseph.’ This was a 
little more than two months before the beginning of the 
war. Strauss’ attitude toward France, French art, French 
music, and French musicians was even then unbearable 
He was arrogant and insulting, and, even without war. | 
was almost persuaded to give up playing his music; but 
in view of what followed, Strauss became impossible for 
me. Nor was it only Richard Strauss. His wife was with 
him in Paris. I recall with a certain amount of amusement 
that, when she came into the Opera House for the re 
hearsal, she looked around and said to me: ‘M. Monteux, 
this beautiful theatre may soon have an emperor in it,’” 
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No Boston Concerts Till October 7 


Owing to the epidemic of Spanish influenza in Massa 
chusetts, and especially in Boston, all the theatres and con- 
cert halls of that city were closed last Thursday evening 
and will not be permitted to reopen until October 7. Mme 
Galli-Curci’s concert at Symphony Hall for last Sunday 
had to be postponed, even though the house was sold out. 
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COMMERCIALISM IN MUSIC 


A Paper Read by Charles E. Watt, Editor of Music News, at the Lockport 
American Music Festival on September 6, 1918,and Reproduced by 
Request of Many Who Were Present at That Time 








Our business today is to win the war. 

And when we say “our business” we mean the business 
of musicians as well as all other factors of the civic life. 

And let no one imagine that the American musicians do 
not wish to give their whole strength to the one important 
end, 

Recently, in a speech at the Auditorium in Chicago, a 
United States Senator told the story of a division of sol- 
diers which was called before an officer, who asked that a 
volunteer for a very hazardous expedition should step 
forth 

Apparently no one responded, for the line remained, in 
appearance, absolutely as before. 

The officer expressed his disappointment, when—‘“Sir,” 
said an orderly. “The entire line stepped forward so 
promptly that you did not even see them do it.” 

And, in spite of previous study, affiliations and predilec- 
tions—in spite of the fact that many musicians have lived 
in and loved the old Germany—in spite of the fact of many 
previous friendships and the further fact that the music 
of the older Germany has been an accepted standard for 
the world—American musicians have now stepped forward 
as one man in their effort to help win the war. 

There has been a more than reasonable amount of en- 
listment from the ranks of American musicians; there has 
heen no murmur at conscription, and those who could not 
serve in these ways have given, not alone of their store of 


Musicians have ideals and fancies galore. They work 
to develop art, and, after putting an incredible amount of 
time and energy (as well as money) into the development, 
they hesitate to set a price on their achievement. 

To give an illustration and draw a parallel, a man who 
is sincerely attracted to the practice of dentistry, for in- 
stance, devotes, much time, strength and money to per- 
fecting himself in the practice, but after he has attained 
a point of proficiency, he puts an exact price upon each 
hour of work he does for the public. 

Does this in any way belittle his profession or does it 
mean that he ever, in any case, gives less than the best that 
is in him to give? Not at all. 

It simply means that he has common sense, and, if he is 
really fitted for his profession in the first place and if he 
has had good preparation, he will eventually, and usually 
very promptly, put himself into a practice where he makes 
money easily and freely and can thus meet his life obli- 
gations and, usually, can gratify his own whims and the 
whims of those who depend upon him. 

There is an immense requirement made by tradition and 
society of the one who would become a successful musi- 
cian. 

To put the matter in a clear, if somewhat simple form, 
we will quote a recent magazine article and say that he 
must develop to the full “the three P's.” 
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vou have studied it to the full and repudiated it as utterly 
untenable. 

The time has fully come for the complete divorcement 
of the amateur and the professional, and we must set 
standards and institute comparisons through which we can 
properly classify each musician and after he has once 
stepped over the borderland from the amateur to the pro- 
fessional he should never again do the things that belong 
to the amateur, but should become professional in every 
detail and practice. 

During the stage of study the young musician would 
be better off were he to appear only in his teacher’s studio 
functions, or in his own home or at the home of friends, 
before invited guests. 

All these are legitimate means of instruction and they 
will not only develop confidence but also prove whether or 
not the pupil has it in him to make 4 successful public 
appearance. . 

But these appearances should be as a pupil and not at all 
on the plane or the pretense of professional work. 


But when comes the day that he is professional, when 
he has mastered a certain definite technical equipment and 
a satisfactory repertoire, that day forward he should not 
appear anywhere except for money. 

The only possible exception to this should be in the case 
of such a well recognized charity as to leave no doubt as 
to the fact that he is appearing for a definite purpose, and 
he sheuld never do even this unless he is absolutely assured 
that, in the same concert hall the printing, the flowers, the 
ushers—in fact every factor concerned—is also contributed. 


To pay for the hall and the flowers and the printing and 
to ask the musician to appear for nothing is to belittle and 
to insult him, and the practice should be stopped by the 
musician himself, 

The specious argument is always used that by appearing 
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money—be it great or small—but have also given their per- 
sonal services as artists out of all proportion to what has 
heen given by or expected of other professions. : 
And this is the attitude which should be maintained 
steadily, and it will be maintained until the end of the 


war. 


But—even as the country at large has now learned, that 
in the time of peace was the logical and proper time to have 
prepared for war—even so in this day of war is the time to 
prepare for peace, and it behooves musicians very especially 
to consider the future and to think out the plans which will 
raise the status of the professionafterward—for, unquestion- 
ably, every other profession and trade will have a better 
working basis after the war, and music must be no laggard 


in this respect. 


It is no breach of confidence nor any folly of the im- 
agination to say at this time that musicians have suffered 
financially very greatly since the very beginning of the 
war and increasingly so during the time since our own 
country went into it. ; 

And while it may be contended with a very fair show of 
reason that this was (1) because of a stringency of money 
matters and a desire for retrenchments affecting first of 
all, of course, music, and (2) because of the fact that the 
public mind was not, in the early months of the war in a 
music receptive condition, it must be confessed also that 
the whole situation is but the logical outgrowth of a condi- 
tion which has too long existed and which, unless cor- 
rected, will keep the music profession just where it is now 
in so far as business advancement or money success 1s con- 
cerned, : 

In a word, the music profession lacks commercialism 
and needs to make a careful study of the word and of its 
specific application to music. 


Some laymen will smile sardonically at this statement 
and will declare that favorite opera singers are paid cut 
of all proportion to what they really earn and that John 


McCormack or Galli-Curci receive splendid remunera- 
tion when they sing in concert. 

There are just enough of these cases to prove the state- 
ment by their very rarity, and, when the situation is analyzed, 
it will be found that it is usually a keen business man who 
vets the bulk of the money which the public pours out be- 
cause of the notoriety of an artist and that the musicians 
who have made a great deal of it are rare and, sad as it is 
to confess it, they are decreasing in numbers. oe 

A few big teachers make a great deal of money, it is 
true, and a few big artists attract large paying audiences, 
but the rank and file of musicians are not today making so 
much as their talents, their ambitions and their work war- 


rant. 


The three are Personality, Preparedness and Publicity. 

The man or woman who would please the public either 
as a performer or a teacher, must have personality. 

This is a quality which we usually conceive to be an 
inheritance purely. But it can just as surely be acquired 

Self analysis, study of every form of art, travel, attend- 
ance at the theatre and the art gallery, and the hearing of 
great speakers on all possible subjects, all help to develop 
personality, as also do reading and intimiate association 
with interesting people. 


The subject of preparedness need scarcely be mentioned. 
We all know that countless hundreds of dollars, yes, even 
thousands, must be expended in lessons, in music libraries, 
in concert and opera tickets and in books, to say nothing 
of proper instruments and other paraphernalia. 


But, we are not all quite so sure about the last item— 
publicity. Some of us still think that this is an asset which 
will take care of itself and that it comes by chance. 


A careful study of the subject and a sensible appropria- 
tion of funds, remembering always that publicity is an es- 
sential, will show that it can be had for the seeking. 


A proper placing of one’s self before the public is no 
more to be ashamed of than is the admission that person- 
ality and preparedness are essentials and only that young 
artist will succeed who has arrived at the point where he 
knows that personality, preparedness and publicity are 
equally important and that they constitute, in very fact, the 
essential trinity. 


But, what an infinity of time, strength and money have 
been expended and, also granting that the young artist has 
attained a well rounded development, why does he not 
succeed better in this day and age than is the usual, the 
average case? 

Beyond any question it is because of a lack of commer- 
cialism. 

Because, in plain words, he does not put a definite price 
upon his work and insist upon receiving that price always. 

There are two reasons for his failure to do this. (1) 
There is still rampant the old idea that music is “differ- 
ent” and that it is “unethical” to make it a purely commer- 
cial proposition. 

The second item is that all young musicians are filled 
with a consuming desire to “appear” before the public, and 
in gratifying this desire they sacrifice the commercial end 
of the matter in the supposition and the hope that this will 
adjust itself later. 

No idea could bé more fallacious, and you of the musi- 
cal profession in America will get your deserts only when 


in one place for nothing, other and very lucrative engage- 
ments will be secured. 

This is totally wrong and for one very definite reason. 

The public will always grab eagerly tor the “free” thing 
—be it what it may—but just as certainly it never appre- 
ciates the article. 

Only that which is bought and paid for, that which 
costs time, blood or money, has value. 

When a singer has been heard for nothing he becomes 
of no value to the particular group which has so heard 
him and which rates him ever afterward at his own valu- 
ation, i. e., “nothing.” 

“Why, I heard that singer at my club, where he was 
glad to sing for nothing,” says the casual concert goer; 
“how ridiculous to pay money for a ticket to hear him at 
another concert.” 

“Mrs B. sang before our society for nothing, and evi- 
dently was glad to do it,” said another, “and now she has 
the nerve to expect me to buy tickets for her own down- 
town concert.” 


. . . . . 


“My artist,” said an exclusive manager to me, “was 
asked to sing for a certa‘n club for nothing, and they tried 
to bribe me by saying that members of thirty-three other 
clubs would be present who would be certain to want to 
engage madame later.” 

“That,” said I, “constitutes just thirty-three reasons for 
my decided refusal; for, if there is anything certain under 
the sun. it is that the ladies of your club, having secured my 
singer for nothing, will glory in telling all the others of the 
fact, and no matter how well she may sing or how much 
she may be liked, the afternoon will result in nothing else 
than the fact that she will have thirty-three other offers of 
a free appearance.” 

“No,” he continued, “I prefer to wait for the chance of 
one pay engagement rather than to make sure of the offer 
of thirty-three free ones. At present your own club really 
wishes my singer; you must, therefore, pay her price, and 
that money, in hand, is worth more than all the Prospects 
in kingdom come.” 

It is one of the most regrettable facts in the social world 
of American today that musicians are considered so lack- 
ing in self appreciation, their work is held so cheaply. that 
every sort of individual or organization feel perfectly 
privileged to ask for their services without considering 
at all the financial side of the question. 

A musician has a lawyer friend and goes and asks him 
a very simple question—later, but quite promptly, he re- 
ceives a bill for twenty dollars. 

A death occurs in the lawyer’s family and he pavs for 
every necessary service, saving only the music, which he 
asks his friend whom he charged for advice to furnish free 
hecause of his friendship. 
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Clubs all over the country glory in the fact that they can 
get An-erican musicians, week after week, for nothing. 

in Chicago there is an association of business men who 
meet for an expensive hotel luncheon once a month, where 
they discuss art, war, business and ethics—and, to their 
own satisfaction, settle many questions. 

For years they have had on the program committee 
a persuasive doctor who would not dream of giving his 
own professional services free to any one, and yet who 
goes about from studio to studio and from one young ar- 
tist to another asking them to appear before his club (at 
noonday) without any fee whatever, “because,” forsooth, 
they thus have “opportunity to make themselves known to 
the public in a very direct as well as refined way, and will 
get a good luncheon besides.” 

And neither this man nor any of the others of his kind 
ever make any distinction whatever as between the profes- 
sional and the talented amateur. 

One month he will present before his club a talented 
young student provided by some master teacher, and the 
next month he will induce a singer to appear who has been 
before the public for ten years. 

And, amateur and professional alike receive the same 
applause, the same perfunctory encore, the same stereo- 
typed “thank you,” and, alike, they are promptly d‘smissed 
from the club mind, excepting for the one fact that their 
names are well enough remembered that the club always 
wants some one “different” the next time. 


Consider for one sie ‘the possibility. If all musi- 
cians—real musicians, mean—were firmly fixed in the 
idea that they would not appear except for money, what 
would all the woman’s clubs and the various societies do? 

At first they might say, “Very well, we will do without.” 
But how long would that last? Only until the hunger for 
really artistic work was made keen through the fact that 
they could get no one but students and amateurs for 
nothing. 

And when that time came they would buy the real music, 
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CHICAGO OPERA PLANS 
FOR NEW YORK SEASON 





American Opera by Homer Moore and World Premiére 
of Fevrier’s “Gismonda” Among Novelties—Many 
New American Artists—French Opera Will 
Dominate Repertoire—Tremendously 
Increased Subscription 


General Director Cleofonte Campanini has completed 
his plans for the second regularly established New York 
season of the Chicago Opera Association at the Lexing- 
tor Theatre, commencing Monday evening, January 27, 
1919, and continuing for four weeks. Notwithstanding the 
abnormal conditions, this season bids fair to be one of the 
most varied and interesting of Maestro Campanini’s 
régime. In fact, the business office reports that subscrip- 
tions for the New York season up to the present date are 
more than double the total subscriptions for last season, 
though the books still have nearly three months to remain 
oper. In keeping with the association’s deep interest in 
presenting and fostering native talent, an opera by Homer 
Moore, the American composer, will be produced, and a 
goodly number of American artists of promising timber 
have been added to the lists of the company. Mr. Moore’s 
work, the title of which is “Louis XIV,” is not strictly 
new, as it was presented at St. Louis a few times a year 
or two ago. 


French Novelties 


Among the novelties to be presented are the following: 

In French: “Gismonda,”’ Henry Fevrier’s new opera, 
which will have its world premiére at the hands of the Chi 
cago Opera. Its libretto is based on the famous play of 
the same name by Sardou, familiar to a former generation 
in America in its dramatic form. The composer has ar- 
ranged to come to this country to assist in the presentation 
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Bellini; “Linda da Chamounix,” 
by Ricci. 


“Norma,” by 
“Crispinu e la Comare,” 


New Singers 
The following additions to the roster of artists have been 


Thomas ; 
by Donizetti; 


made; Beryl Brown, American soprano; Dora Gibson, 
English soprano, formerly of Covent Garden; Dorothy 
Jardon, American soprano; Marguerite Namara, Ameri- 


can soprano, formerly of Boston Opera Company; Emma 
Noe, American soprano; Vira Amazar, soprano of the 
Petrograd Opera; Marthe Chenal, soprano of the Opéra- 
Comique and Paris Opéra; Yvonne Gall, soprano of the 
Paris Opéra; Guido Ciccolini, tenor of the Costanzi, 
Rome; Alessandro Dolci, tenor of La Scala, Milan; 
Charles Fontaine, tenor of Opéra-Comique, Paris; William 
Rogerson, American tenor; Lodovico Oliviero, tenor, San 
Carlo, Naples; John O'Sullivan, tenor, Paris Opéra; 
Mario Valle, baritone, of Regio, Turin; Virgilio Lazzari, 
basso, of Communale, Bologna ; Louis Hasselmans, conduc 
tor, Opéra-Comique, Paris; Giorgio Polacco, conductor, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera; Frank St. Leger, as 
sistant conductor; Cesare Sturani, assistant conductor ; 
Sylvia de Tell, American premier danseuse; Lida Preobra 
jenska, of Moscow State Theatre, premier danseuse 
The following artists have been retained: Sopranos 

Anna Fitziu, Amelita Galli-Curci, Mary Garden, Florence 
Macbeth. Margery Maxwell, Miriam Mooney, Evelyn Par 


nell, Alma Peterson, Marie Pruzan, Rosa Raisa. Mezzo 
sopranos--Louise Berat, Marie Ciaessens, V. Corranti, 
Cyrena van Gordon, E. Janores, Carolina Lazzari, Irene 
Pavloska, A. Sullivan, Marguerite Sylva. Tenors—Octave 
Dua, Forest Lamont, Lucien Muratore, Warren Proctor. 
3aritones—-Georges Baklanoff, Desire Defrere, Hector 
Dufranne, Alfred Maguenat, Vanni Marcoux, Riccardo, 
Stracciari, Giacomo Rimini. Bassos—Vittor’o Arimondi, 
Gustave Huberdeau, Marcel Journet, Constantin Nicolay, 
Vittorio Trevisan. Premier danseurs—Oukransky, Pavley 


Marcel Charlier, Giu 
Giacomo Carbonieri, 


Cleefonte Campanini, 
Assistant conductors 


Conductors 
seppe Sturani. 











“Love Here Is My 
Heart’”’ 


A Melody Ballad 
By Lao Silesu 
a Little Kiss’’) 


(Composer of “A Little Love, 


Sung by 


John McCormack 


Victor Record No. 64,623 


Published in all the keys by 
LEO FEIST, Inc., New York 
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“‘The Radiance in 
Your Eyes”’ 


A Melody Ballad 
By Ivor Novello 
(Composer of “Keep the Home Fires Burning’) 


Sung by 


Reinald Werrenrath 


Published in all the keys by 
LEO FEIST, Inc., New York 
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““Over There’’ 


The thrilling and inspiring unofficial American 
patriotic song 


By George M. Cohan 


Sung by 


Enrico Caruso 


Published by 
LEO FEIST, Inc., New York 
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just as they now buy the flowers, the refreshments, and 
pay for the — in which their functions are held. 


It will require unanieaity of purpose. All must work to- 
gether; but it can be done, and if the idea be but con- 
sistently and persistently enough kept in mind the change 
will be made. 

At present, as we said at first, the war is everything, and 
if a musician can serve in no other way he can and must 
give his artistic services, but even so, he must do it for 
“the boys” only, for if he appear in too many free con- 
certs, even in war.times, he will have no commercial value 
after the war is over. 


But, carrying on the iden olesady stated, that in : dais 
of war is the proper time to prepare for peace, musicians 
should even now be thinking of the commercial aspects of 
their work more than they ever did before, and when the 
country again begins to be at normal, musicians, as indi- 
viduals and as a mass, should institute a sweeping reform. 
They should say, tacitly, “Music is my only living. I will 
no longer give any of my ability away. I must have an 
adequate return for every bit of my art which I give to 
the public.” In other words, there must be adopted a very 
plebeian sounding, but a very definite, a very practical and 
an altogether sensible slogan, and that slogan is “Nothing 
for Nothing.” 

Oratorio Society Novelties 

The forty-sixth season of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, Walter Damrosch, conductor, will open on Decem- 
ber 3 with two novelties, in addition to Wolf-Ferrari’s “La 
Vita Nuova.” These works, entitled “On the Burial of a 
Soldier” and “Hymn to the Sun,” are by a young and 
gifted woman composer, the late Lilli Boulanger. 

Mlle. Boulanger, who received the famous Prix de Rome 
from the French Government at the age of nineteen, died 
only four months ago at the age of twenty- four. She left 
a number of scores showing such genius that the musical 
world of Paris pronounces her to have been the greatest 
woman composer the world has yet produced. 

This concert will be followed by “The Messiah” on De- 
cember 27, Beethoven's mass in D on March 7, and Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion” on April 17. Soloists will include 
Reinald Werrenrath, Lambert Murphy, Reed Miller, Ar- 
thur Middleton, Olive Kline, Mary Jordan, and Merle 
Alcock. 


Muratore Arrives 


Lucien Muratore, the distinguished French tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and his wife, Lina Cavalieri, 
arrived at an Atlantic port last week. After a day or two 
in New York, they left for the Pacific Coast. 


of this work, the French Government having granted him 
leave of absence in — of the importance of the pre- 
miére and because in M. Fevrier French music possesses 
one of its foremost rian ab 

“Le Chemineau,” by Xavier Leroux. The libretto of this 
work is founded upon the drama in verse, “The Vaga- 
bond,” by Jean Richepin, laid in Burgundy, and it comes 
with the enthusiastic endorsement of critics in France, 
where it has become widely popular and one of the favorite 
works of the Opéra-Comique repertoire. 

“Le Cadeau de Noel,” another of Xavier Leroux’s re- 
cent successes, will also have its American premiére dur- 
ing the coming season. The story of this one-act opera 
is based upon an incident of the present war, and its appeal, 
as well as the beauty of its music, are most touching. 

“Aphrodite,” by Camille Erlanger, is another opera new 
to America. Its plot is taken from Pierre Louy’s cele- 
brated novel centering about the image of the Greek God- 
dess of Love. It was hailed as one of the great achieve- 
ments of the Paris Opéra- C omique, where it was intro- 
duced in 1907, and where it has since remained one of the 
repertoire’s main attractions. 

“Le Vieil Aigle,” by Raoul Gunsbourg, was first pre- 
sented at Monte Carlo and the Paris Opéra, and won much 
favor when performed two years ago in Chicago. 

“Cleopatra,” by Massenet, a posthumous work by the 
great French composer, which also scored a great success 
in Monte Carlo and in Chicago. 


Italian Works 


In Italian: “Le Maschere,” by Pietro Mascagni, first pro- 
duced January 17, 1901, and creating quite a sensation by 
having its premié¢re siniultaneously in seven cities—Milan, 
Venice, Verona, Naples, Turin, Genoa and Rome. With 
a libretto of great ape as its story, the opera has 
caused a great deal of discussion; but time has justified 
the composer’s faith in his score, just as it did in the case 
of Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” which failed to gain pub- 
lic favor at its first performance at La Scala, Milan. 

“Don Carlos,” by Giuseppe Verdi, libretto by Mery and 
du Locle. First given in Paris on March 11, 1867, where 
it was enthusiastically received at the Opéra. 


List of Revivals 


The revivals will include: In French—‘“La Navarraise,” 
by Massenet; “Samson and Delilah,” by Saint-Saéns: 
“The Tales of Hoffman,” by Offenbach; “William Tell,” 
by Rossini. 

In Italian—“The Jewess” (“La Juive”), by Halevy; 
“Falstaff,” by Verdi; “Otello,” by Verdi; “Fedora,” by 
Giordano; “L’Africaine,” by Meyerbeer; “Hamlet,” by 


\rnaldo Conti, Giacomo Spadoni, Ettore Titta Ruffo. 
The rest of the opera personnel will be made up as fol- 
stage director, Emile 


lows: Chorus master, Pietro Nepoti; 
Merle- Forest; ballet master, Francois Ambrosiny; libra- 
rian, Dino Bigalli, 

The season’s operas, in addition to the novelties and re- 


vivals above named, will be selected from the following : 
Bizet, “Carmen”; Charpentier, “Louise”; Debussy, “Pelleas 
et Melisande” ; Donizetti, “Lucia di Lammermoor” ; Fev- 
rier, “Monna Vanna”; Gounod, “Faust,” “Romeo et 
Juliet” Leoncavallo, “Pagliacci”; Mascagni, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana”; Massenect, “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 
“Manon,” “Don Quichotte,” “Thais”; Meyerbeer, “Din- 
orah”; Puccini, “La Bohéme,” “Madame Butterfly,” “La 
Tosca”; Rossini, “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” ; Verdi, “Aida,” 
“Il Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “La Traviata’; Zandonai, 
“Francesca da Rimini.” 


Sigmund Spaeth in Y. M. C. A. Work 


Various reports have been circulated concerning the 
activities of Sigmund Spaeth, the latest being that he 
had enlisted in the navy. The truth is that early in the 
summer Mr. Spaeth resigned his position as music ed 
itor of the New York Evening Mail and placed his’ 
services at the disposal of the Y. M. C. A., first attend- 
ing the song leaders’ training sthool conducted by 
Robert Lawrence. While awaiting his final appoint- 
ment, Mr. Spaeth, with the consent of the Y. M. C. A., 
has acted as recreational director of the Seamen's In 
stitute on the waterfront, arranging and conducting 
every -kind of entertainment for the sailors constantly 
arriving in New York from torpedoed ships. 

“It is refreshing to find,” said Mr., Spaeth, “that the 
men of all nationalities like to sing, and that they know 
such typ ically American music as ‘Old Black Joe,’ 
‘Suwanee River’ and ‘My Old Kentucky Home.’ They rec 
ognize our patriotic tunes and our ragtime also, and 
whistle or hum the airs as I play them on the piano to 
the accompaniment of a moving picture. When I oc- 
casionally get out the old fiddle for a special number 
there is always a request for compositions of the better 
type. Many of the seamen play and sing well, and they 
are always able to stage an entertainment of their own 
with very little outside help.” 

Among the artists who have assisted Mr. Spaeth in 
his work are Carrie Bridewell, Alma Clayburgh, Dor- 
othy Follis, Lois Fox, Della Kahn, Nicola Thomas, 
John Palmer and Fred Cheeswright. In his leisure 
moments, Mr. Spaeth occupied himself with the organi- 
zation of the American Bureau of Translation, and in 
friendly games of tennis with Ysaye, McC ormack, Thi- 
baud, Dambois and other musicians summering near 
New York. 
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Save and Lend for Victory— 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Alma Gluck, 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 








Prove Your Patriotism 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Sophie Braslau, 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 








They Fight—You Lend— 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Efrem Zimbalist, 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 





One $50 Bond Buys 2 Miles of 


Bandages— 


Buy Miles and 
Miles of Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Mabel Garrison, 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 
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Your Chance for Service— 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Margaret Keyes, 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 


Through Tickets to Berlin— 
Liberty Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Lambert Murphy, 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 
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“Force to the Utmost’— 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Reinald Werrenrath, 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 





If You Can't Fight— 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Olive Kline, 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 
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That Pes Shall Not Perish 
From the Earth— 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Josef Hofmann, 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 


You Are Not Called Upon to 
Die— 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Jascha Heifetz, 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 





Guns, Guns and More Guns— 


Bonds, Bonds 
and More Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Yolanda Méré, 
Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 





For Freedom— 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Hipolito Lazaro, 
Management We!{sohn Musical Bureau, N. Y. 
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For Democracy! 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
May Peterson, 
Management Music League of America, N. Y. 


Lend ! 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Josef Rosenblatt, 
Management Music League of America, N. Y. 
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Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Raoul Vidas, 
Management Music League of America, N. Y. 





Keep Them Fighting to Win— 





Liberty Bonds Build Ships— 
Buy Them 


Space contributed by 
Maggie Teyte, P 
Management Music League of America, N. Y. 
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Stand Back of Pershing 
Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Hulda Lashanska, 
Management Music League of America, N. Y. 





Lend as They Fight 
Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Salvatore de Stefano, 
Management Music League of America, N. Y. 
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For Victory— 


: Buy Bonds 
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Greta Torpadie, ; 
Management Music League of America, N. Y. 
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Liberty Bonds or 
Liberty in Bondage 
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Rosalie Miller, 
Management Music League of America, N. Y. 
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Blot Out Prussianism— 


Buy Them 


Space contributed by 
Gimbrére-Duberta, 
Management Music League of America, N. Y. 
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Arm Armies 


Space contributed by 
Augusta Cottlow, 
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You Enlist—Your Money 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Dora de Phillippe, 
Management Music League of America, N. Y. 
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—And Uncle Sam Stands Behind 
Every Dollar— 


Buy Bonds 


Space contributed by 
Edward Morris, : 
Management Music League of America, N. Y. 
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| SUMMER DIVERSIONS OF 
AN OVERWORKED CRITIC 


How the Last Authentic Ghost of Shakespeare Was Laid—Wasps, Bees, 
Caterpillars and Grandsons 














Bilke Manor Warwickshire, August 18 
here | am, in this lovely country place a mere 
from Shakespeare’s Stratford-on-Avon, a spot 
hallowed for the world at large by Shakespearean associa- 
tion, aud jor me personally by its being the home of my 
on-in-law, a hero of Gallipoli, his wife, my daughter, and 
two delightfully fascinating sons, aged 8 and nearly 6. 
Here | am, basking in physical sunshine and in the moral 
a happy English home life Jut do not run 
away with the idea that we sit all day long in a state of 
dol far niente! Not a bit of it We all have our 
luutic Ihe estate is a fine farm, and, as there is a war on, 
and n iort on the land, it behooves all and sun- 
back and “do his (and more particularly 
her) bi in the gardens round the lovely old house, in 
t 7 | two reapers, drawn 
mderful Fordson motor, cut their way through the 
corn fiel tiny, tank-like little animalcula 
that and the roughish, hard, sunbaked 
ground like a motor boat in a sparkling sea. Then there 
weeding for the just and the unjust, the old and 
weeds the more it seems one 


Glory be, 


four miles 


thei 


unshine of 


dt ‘ vend the 

tacking the heaves a the 
by a we 
the motor, a 
dances over over 
s endless 
the young, and the more one 


has to weed 
Chasing Vespa Vulgaris 


Anon one or two ol us goes a wasping Fruit, stone or 
is not over and above plentiful this season, so that 
it behoves us to save what can be saved from the depreda- 
tions of the ubiquitous, gormandizing wasp. There is 
really excellent sport to be obtained if one adopt a kind of 
cientific method in pursuit f the wasp My method is 
to seck a likely feeding ground of the wasp, stand there 
and watch wasps as they fly away. Mark your wasp and 
follow it with your eye as far as you can see it; proceed 
to the spot where last you saw it, the vanishing point, as it 
were, and wait for its relation, your eyes, of course, turned 
towards the point to which your wasp was flying. Having 
seen your second wasp, proceed as before. In due course, 
if vou have eyes which see, these wretched wasps will prove 
their own undoing by leading you to the tiny little hole, in 

bank, in the grass, in an old wall, where you please, 
which is the opening of the tunnel which leads to the nest. 
The opening having been found, I put cyanide of potas 
lightly damped, at its mouth in the evening. By this 
suffocated as they return 


apple 


minh 


inean the incoming wasps are 


(Upper left) 
are said to date back to the Saxon pericd of England. 


and legend intimately associates it with Shakespeare's life. 
Shakespeare is suid to have slept often in the room in the second story of the third bay from the left. 


famous town which dates from Roman times. 


(Upper right) Across the lawns at Billesley Manor. 


home after their labors, and at night wasps do not attempt 
to fly out. In the early morning, one digs up the nest and 
destroys it by burning. And so on to another hunt. A 
few days ago in following wasps thusly, I discovered a 
swarm of honey bees working on a sunny bank, the long 
grass below them, the sky above! This swarm we took in 
a “skip,” into which the bees crept, honey-laden. We then 
raised it two or three feet from the ground on to a box, 
put up a board to serve as a ladder for the use of the bees 
that were too heavily laden with honey: the result is a 
hive already in process of conversion into a food recep- 
tacle! or rather a “manufactory” of food. 

As I am here to rest my somewhat jaded nervous sys- 
tem--for the past year has been heavy with work for the 
willing horse, and I was tired out when a week or two ago 
| left London—I walk over the farm and in the lovely 
woods of spruce and larch, bracken and thorn, and I tramp 
many miles of the Shakespearean Forest of Arden. My 
constant companions are three delightful dogs and two 
bonnie little chaps more than half a century my juniors, 
but as old and wise as their grandfather—or is it that 
the grandfather—Old Gramps as they say—is as young as 
they? Perhaps. Of the salt of the earth are these little 
merry sprigs, alert, keen, full of the joy of life as life 
appears to them. What they do not know of English but- 
terflies is hardly worth the knowing. Keenly they stalk 
this lively “game,” armed and equipped with a text book, 
illustrated, for reference in case of new varieties, a net, 
killing-bottle and cork-lined releasing box. Their terrible 
seriousness on the stalk, their splendid agility, their peals 
of merry laughter, like that of dainty little gnomes, when 
the “game” is in the net or the bottle—is not this indeed 
balm for jaded nerves, more especially when, on the occa- 
sions when the gnomes must come singly and there is a 
keen competition to go a-hunting with Old Gramps! A 
knock at the cricket net usually ends the day. 


Laying a Ghost 


But to revert to Shakespeare. There are many legends 
attached to this old mansion. Not only those attached to 
the multitude of “heads” of most wild beasts shot by the 
Squire of Billesley what time he traveled over and through 
America, Canada, Africa, India, China, Australia—to such 
things are usually attached many legends. The legends to 
which I refer are attached to Shakespeare. One is that he 


BILLESLEY MANOR, ALCESTER, WARWICK- 

SHIRE, ENGLAND, WHERE THE LAST 

AUTHENTIC GHOST OF SHAKESPRARE WAS 
LAID. 


(Lower left) Billesley Manor from the bowling green. 
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. . +4 , 
wrote a considerable part of “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” in this garden. Another that he frequently slept 
in a room still known as the Shakespeare Room. It is 
marked by an X on the photograph attached. A third is 
that his ghost stalks abroad on fitting occasions and wan- 
ders around the house disturbing all and sundry. Person- 
ally 1 rather fancy that the said ghost has been laid since 
the young Squireen took up the duties of chatelaine here. 
This, by the way, is, to my thinking, the crowning legend. 
The Squireen is the last person to be afraid of a ghost. 
Her sense of the ridiculou$ is too keen, When, then, she 
took up her duties here she found that one disk in the 
electric bell indicator bore no name, while the others bore 
such titles as “Shakespeare Room,” Billiard Room, Saloon 
and so forth. What, thought the Squireen, more 
appropriate than to name the unnamed room “Bacon 
Room!” Voila! Said—done. And the place knoweth 
no longer the ghost of William Shakespeare! The implied 
insult was more than it could bear. Alas! poor Yorick. 
The accompanying photographs hardly do credit to a 
lovely spot. That of the house because the yew hedges 
ire now immensely grown; as to the antiquity of the house 
the original foundations are said to be Saxon. (Any one 
interested in this historic spot is referred to Dugdale’s 
“History of Warwickshire,” a book certainly known to 
your archxologists and historians.) But they give you 
an idea at any rate, and no photograph could complete 
that, however brilliant, for color plays so important a role. 
The view across the lawns from the house is towards his- 
toric and lovely Broadway, some fifteen miles away. The 
trees are magnificent elms. The lake is the home of 
myriads of goldfish, newts, frogs, etc., in all of which my 
half-century-younger companions take the most vital in- 
terest. But enough. Here it is good to be alive. 
It is good to live upon such an earth! 
A certain blissful feeling flows through all my veins, 
The air is pure and fresh, like the kiss of a little child 
The sun is clear, the sky is blue. What could one 
Wish for more? Lermontov. 
It is with the kiss of two little children that I arise from 
my dreams each day in this delectable abode. My old and 
tired eyes open to see whence come the voices—“Old 
Gramps, are you still asleep?” And I see not only whence 
come the voices, but I am shown, ere yet I can find my 
glasses, a bouquet of flowers for his much-loved mother 
from the youngest gnome, most considerate and thought- 
ful of gnomes, and a box containing a maximum of leaves 
of some tree or other on which reclines some terrific 
looking wild beast; this, on close examination, proves to 
be a caterpillar! Today’s was a tiny, white-hairy ferocious 
thing, of most brilliant yellow hue with a kind of osprey 
plume of even more brilliant scarlet rising from the tail. 
So far its genus has puzzled us: but we have not yet 
lunched! It looks like a prima donna assoluta in gala 
costume ! Rosrn H, Lecce. 


September s5.—-After writing this, I put it away to re-read and 
completely forgot it. Hence its delay. I post it after my jaunt, 
on my return home and to the grindstone, my eyes, now better, turned 
toward—the next holiday! 


The main entrance to Billesley Manor, now the residence of Captain Burton Tatc, and on the left a very ancient tithe-barn. Some of the foundations of the Manor house 
This beautiful old English estate is only four miles from Stratford-on-Avon, 
In the foreground an ancient marble well-head from Venice. 
(Lower right) Looking across the lawns at Billesley Manor toward Broadway, a 
It is amid the beautiful surroundings of the manor that Shakespeare is reputed to have written “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
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HUNEKER FOR THE TIMES 


The Distinguished Critic to Resume Work in New York 


uf , 
The MUSICAI 
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Courier learns that James Huneker, one 
foremost writers on music and other arts 
today, will resume active work in New York next season, 
having accepted the position as chief critic of the Times. 
Mr. Hunecker withdrew from the regular work of music 
number ef years ago, to devote himself en- 
writing of special articles on music and re- 
ut last season became associated with the Phil 
re writing for it criticisms of special musical 
Vhiladelphia Mr. Huneker came into promi- 
a member of the Musica Courter staff. He 
te criticisms for this paper for many years, and his 
rilliant column, “The Raconteur,” made his name known 
country 
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“Women of the Homeland” Pleases Mayor 


when Mayor Hylan, of New York, was 
way to Central Park to hear Caruso sing “Over 
rhere,” his car stopped where a crowd was attending an 
en air patriotic rally. A baritone delivered a vocal num- 
er which all the auditors, including His Honor, applauded 
to the echo and redemanded. “What is that song?” asked 
Mayor Hylan. “Women of the Homeland,” he was in- 
formed. “It’s a great title and a great song,” remarked 
the executive; “but why not? There is nothing greater 
than our American women of the homeland.” That's what 
President Wilson told the Senate, too, the other day in 
Washington 


The other day 
ol nis 








WASSILI LEPS, 
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A RESUME OF WASSILI LEPS’ 
WILLOW GROVE SEASON 


Musical Events Included a Patriotic Concert, Con- 
ducted by E. T. Stotesbury, with Charles M. 
Schwab as a Member of the Com- 
munity Chorus 

At Willow Grove Park on August 17 Wassili Leps and 
his symphony orchestra terminated that favored park’s 
musical offerings in a triumphant and praiseworthy man- 
ner. As in the past, great credit is due Mr, Leps for the 
distinctive programs ofiered, and the splendid interpreta- 
tion given each and cvery number presented. The list of 
works scheduled dur.ng the Leps regime is a long one 
and would, therefore, require much space. Hence it is 
suflicient to say that it included symphonies, overtures, 
tone poems and operatic excerpts. Nor was the so-called 
popular classic forgotien. 

Under Mr. Leps’ excellent leadership, the orchestra ac- 
quitted itself to the admiration and keen enjoyment of the 
large audiences assembled at the concerts. Having made 
a careful study of the acoustics peculiar to the immense 
pav.lion and being guided accordingly, the color effects 
obtained by the leader were remarkable. The tonal ebb 
and flow were also well under command, possessing a 
carrying power that proved most satisfying, even to those 
not fortunate enough to be within the customary hearing 
radius. 

On July 31, a patriotic festival was held, in which the 
big audience took part. There were many soldiers and 
sailors present on the occasion, and they, like the audience, 
many new songs as well as several of the old ballads. 

Stotesbury, financier and leader in nearly every 
phase of war work, was present at the event, and was 
handed the baton by Mr. Leps during a portion of the 
ceremonies, whereupon he conducted a song or two, while 
“Charlie” Schwab, Director General of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, joined his vocal efforts with those of 
the vast chorus. Enthusiasm was at a white heat, and 
the concert closed with a flattering ovation to Conductor 
Leps 

During the time this director spent at the Grove, many 
well-known soloists were heard with his organization. 
Among them may ve mentioned Emil Schmidt, concert 
master of the orchestra; Henri Scott, of the Metropolitan 
Company; Hunter Welch, American pianist; Mina Dolores, 
lyric soprano; Myrtle Eavers, pianist; William Schmidt, 
cellist; Vera Curtis, soprano; Emily Stokes Hagar, so- 
prano, and others. 

Conductor Leps Heads Big Sing at Independence 

Square 

On August 27, directing a mass of over fifty thousand 
enthusiastic citizens, Wassili Leps, with the assistance of 
Florence Easton, the Philadelphia Police Band and the 
Lulu Temple Band, created a festival of song in Inde- 
pendence Square, the equal of which has never before 
been heard in the neighborhood of the old State House. 
Nor has such a concourse of people ever been present at 
one time on this memorable spot. The occasion was a 
congregating of various local societies, lodges and clubs, 
for the purpose of singing some of the many new war 
songs, interspersed now and then with a sprinkling of old 
melodies. Speeches were made by statesmen and local 
celebrities, and each one dwelt on the necessity of the 
“Sing” as a medium of spiritual and mental uplift. Mme. 
Easton gave fully of her supreme vocal abilities, much to 
the intense enjoyment of the vast throng. 

Mr. Leps’ new setting for the national anthem was 
given with much spirit, and its sincerity and beauty made 
a strong appeal. Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury-struck the old 
Liberty Bell forty-nine times, in honor of the country’s 
forty-eight States and one Territory, while Mr. Stotesbury 
accepted an invitation to lead one of the “up-to-the-minute” 
march songs, a feat which he accomplished efficiently and 
with somewhat amusing sincerity. The song leader of 
Camp Dix was present and also conducted several num- 
bers. 

It is to Mr. 
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Leps that the city owes a comprehensive 
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“Ts Music an Essential?” 


This question has been answered in the affirmative 
by those varying in rank from our President to the 
privates in the army. Perhaps no one more perfectly 
voiced the popular opinion than Charles M. Schwab, 
Director General of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, when he spoke of Music as a “National Balm.” 


“It is the duty of all mankind,” said Mr. Schwab, 
“to educate itself so the benefits of music shall not 
be lost. When the hearts of the world are bowed as 
they are now under the great burdens and sorrows 
of war, music is the great balm which helps us look 
forward to the happy conditions which follow the 
conflict. I haven't time or use for any man who 
does not value singing or things beautiful, for they 
express genuine jcy, appreciation and emotion.” 




















plan for community sings, and full credit should be al- 
lotted to him for the work accomplished in this line of 
civic and national endeavor. 


Band Leader Hiner Honored by Troops 


A gold clasp and diamond medal was given to Dr. E 
M. Hiner, Kansas City, Mo., by the men of the 7th Regi- 
ment, N. G. M., in appreciation of his efforts in organizing 
and maintaining the high efficiency of the 7th Regiment 
Band during the last two years. The presentation was 
made by Col. R. Bryson Jones, at the close of the regi- 
mental review, before 2,000 members of the regiment and 
perhaps 4,000 spectators applauded from the side lines. 
It came as a complete surprise to Dr. Hiner. Two years 
ago, the regiment was formed, Dr. Hiner then receiving 
permission to organize the band. During that time, he 
has furnished his services and provided the music used. 

The 7th Regiment Band is being used as a kind of train- 
ing school for future bandmasters (army) and musicians. 
When free enlistment was itt order, several complete bands 
were sent into service, and since the draft is in vogue, 
it is said hundreds have been placed in the army or navy 
by select enlistment. Only those ineligible for active serv- 
ice are retained as regulars in this band. Colonel Jones 
is a musical enthusiast and a particular strong advocate 
of music in military work. “Hiner’s Kansas City Band” 
was practically disbanded when war was declared and it 
will not again seek participation in remunerative musical 
activities during this- war period. 


The Monteux French Music Series 


After Pierre Monteux, conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has finished conducting the first concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, he will return to New York 
and, aside from his duties at the opera, will institute a 
series of recitals and conferences on Tuesday afternoons 
at the Theatre du Vieux Colombier. He will endeavor, 
hy means of the intimate recitals which it is possible to 
present in the French theatre, because of its size, atmos- 
phere and environment, to make known to the American 
public, in its true significance, the work of the artists 
who will participate. 

As might be expected, all of the artists are French. 
With the exception of Alfred Cortot, who has never been 
heard in America, but who is to tour with the Paris Con- 
servatoire Orchestra this season, they are all well known 
to American music lovers. Among the prominent attrac- 
tions will be Gabrielle Gills, Jacques Thibaud, Henri 
Casadesus, Maurice Dambois, Carlos Salzedo, Maurice 
Dumesnil, La Société des Instruments Anciens, Le Trio 
‘de Lutéce, Barrére Ensemble, and The Little Symphony. 
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Dr. Nagel, Dean of Aborn Classes 


Milton Aborn, director of the Aborn Classes for Oper- 
_ atic Training, 137 West Thirty-eighth street, New York, 
has announced the engagement of Dr. Frank Nagel, as 
dean of his faculty. Dr. Nagel for many years Past was 
the dean of one of the largest colleges of music in the 
Middle West and a recognized leader in the educational 
field. He has many compositions for piano, voice, and 
orchestra to his credit, as well as a musical setting to 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis.” In his search for a person to 
qualify for the important position of dean of his faculty, 
Mr. Aborn was determined to select a man whose musician- 
ship was unquestioned, and whose executive ability would 
further enhance the efficiency of his already well estab- 
lished school. The enrollment is very encouraging to Mr. 
Aborn, as the daily mail brings inquiry from all parts of 
the country. The recitals and opera evenings by students 
of the school, both private and public, which were the 
source of much profit to the student and pleasure to the 
invited guest in past seasons, will be continued in the 
Aborn Miniature. 


Klibansky Pupil at Greenville Woman’s College 


Oscar Miller, a pupil of Sergei Klibansky, has been en- 
gaged as head vocal instructor at the Greenville Woman’s 
College, Greenville, S. C. Mr. Klibansky says: “The sea- 
son has started splendidly. I never have had such a large 
class in September—a good sign in spite of the war.” 
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PUCCINI LIKES “OVER THERE” 


Moranzoni, Back with New Operas, Taught It to Him 


Roberto Moranzoni, Italian conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, returned to America last week after 
a flying visit to Italy. He brought with him the scores 
and scenery sketches of the three new one act operas 
just finished hy Giacomo Puccini, the world premiéres of 
which have been announced by General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza for some time in December. 

Mr. Moranzoni spent most of the few weeks he was in 
Italy with Mr. Puccini at his villa in Viareggio, study- 
ing these works with the composer. He is quite enthusi- 
astic about them, says they represent Puccini at his best, 
showing some new phases of his art, and predicts success 
for them. 

Mr. Moranzoni had the pleasure of making Mr. Puc- 
cini acquainted with George M. Cohan’s patriotic master- 
piece, “Over There.” “Puccini was very enthusiastic over 
it,” said Mr. Moranzoni, “and made me play it again and 
again. Then he sat down at the piano and played it 
himself, developing it at length. He considers it a won- 
derfully spirited and effective patriotic air and can well 
understand its popularity with the American boys at the 
front and*their friends and relatives at home.” 


Rosen-Rosenblatt Program 


Joseph Rosenblatt, tenor, and Max Rosen, violinist, in 
joint recital at thé. New York Hippodrome, Sunday after- 
noon, October 6, will present the following program: 

“Tl mio bel fuoco” (Benedetto Marcello) 
(Saint-Saéns), Mr. Rosenblatt; nocturne in ie minor (Chopin-Ater) ; 
Spanish dance (Granacios- Kreisler) ; Slavic dance (Dvoradk-Kreisler) ; 
caprice Basque (Sarasate), Mr. Rosen; “Elégie” (Massenet), Mr. 
Rosenblatt and Mr. Rosen; Ov horachmim (Josef Rosenblatt); 


“Eili, Eili’ (Schalitt), Mr. Rosenblatt; “Kol Nidre” (Bruch); 
“Omar cabbi claser” (Josef Rosenblatt), Mr. Rosenblatt and Mr. 
osen. 


Stuart Ross will he at the piano for Mr. Rosenblatt and Emmanuel 
Balaban for Mr. Rosen. 


Astolfo Pescia Moves to Larger Quarters 


Chevalier Astolfo Pescia, who has established during 
the past three years an enviable reputation in New York 
as a successful voice teacher, has been obliged to seek 
larger quarters and has removed his studio to 111 West 
Seventy-second street, New York. Mr. Pescia had to 
make this change in order to cope with the ever in- 
creasing demand for his services. During the season 
1918-19, Mr. Pescia will give a number of students’ re- 
citals, as in former years. 


The Student, a New Magazine 


From the Kansas City Conservatory of Music comes 
the third number of the first volume of The Student, a new 
monthly published by and in the interests of student’ of 
the Kansas City Conservatory of Music. The publication 


“Samson and Dalila” 





Bangs Studio. 
ORRIN BASTEDO, 


Baritone, who will sing with the Society of American Singers 

at the Park Theatre, New York. Mr. Bastedo’s debut will 

be on Friday evening, October 4, in “Tales of Hoffman,” 
singing the roles of both Krespel and Spalanzani. 








is issued on fine glossed paper, is well printed, and con 
tains much material of decided interest, splendidly edited 
Educational and news articles predominate, but verse and 
humor also are given a prominent part. 
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AMERICA’S OWN VIOLINIST 


Address: For Dates, Information, Etc., 


FREDERICK N. SARD, Personal Representative 








105 Madison Avenue 


MAYO WADLER 


ANNOUNCES 


After a study of new American works, 
that he has discovered compositions of 
originality, which he will he will place on 
the programs of his coming concerts. 


Beginning with a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, he will go on tour through New 
England, the Middle West and the South. 


For dates still open, early application is 
advisable; special terms will be offered. 


MAYO WADLER’S WORK AND AIMS ARE 
AN ASSURANCE THAT AMERICA IS WORK- 
ING OUT ITS OWN MUSICAL 
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: New York City 
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MAYO WADLER AND 
THE NEW SEASON 











The vacation months have been busy days of planning, 
program-making, and writing for Mayo Wadler, the Amer- 
ican violinist. It is no paradox to state that an artist 
works during his vacation, There are so many things left 
undone in the musical season, so much intellectual and 
irtistic self-neglect, that the artist finds in the vacation 
period time and opportunity for taking stock, for peflec- 
tion, and for working and studying along broader lines 
than his routine makes possible in the winter months. 

Consider the many departments of activity that invite 
ihe growing artist. There is research work to be done in 
the literature of his instrument—neglected old works and 
scorned new ones. There is the preparation and planning 
1f programs. There is the improvement of the under- 
standing which comes from solid reading. And, not least 
of all, there is the artistic and cultural association with 
other musicians made possible in the summer months. 

The serious articles contributed from time to time to 
musical and other journals by Mayo Wadler led me to 
arrange an interview with him, in his original combina- 
tion of studio-bungalow in the quaint fishing town of 
Rockport. Mass. The serried successions of rocks 
strewn together in some divine disorder by nature sug- 
gested symbolically the road an artist must travel before 
he reaches his Damascus. Not far away is the picturesque 
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(Upper left) Mayo Wadler in his studio-bungalow ; his sister, 


Mass., and Arthur Fiedler, his accompanist. (Lower left) 
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Ruth Wadler, a member of the painters’ colony, at Gloucester, 
Mayo Wadler’s studio-bungalow, “Villa Pagan,” at Rockport 
uss. (On the right) Mayo Wadler and Arthur Fiedler, 





town of Gloucester, where a painters’ colony gathers every 
summer to subdue nature into their forms. 

I found Mayo Wadler and his accompanist, Arthur 
Fiedler, improvising a hasty lunch. In another corner 
of the room, the violinist’s sister was at work on a can- 
vas. On a table were piled high manuscripts from every 
section of the country sent to Mr. Wadler by violin com- 
posers, at his request. While deftly juggling dishes, he 
conveyed the interesting information to me that he had 
found works of originality and merit-works that well de- 
served a hearing. Asked for the names of some of these 
composers, he slyly remarked that that would give away 
his programs. Those who heard his recitals last season 
already know the talent of this artist for making original 
and well-balanced programs. 

From Mr. Fiedler | heard the following episode which 
will interest all those who have been giving thought to 
the status of the musician in war time. It seems that a 
Massachusetts law had gone further than the Federal 
law on this subject and was diligently at work to segre- 
gate doubtful occupations. There had been no final de- 
cision reached as to the importance of music. Early one 
morning two policemen ventured into the bungalow and 
subjected our young men to cross-examination. Proof 
that they had been earnestly at work was strewn about 
the room. And were additional proof necessary neighbors 
would willingly asseverate that the practising had gotten 
on their nerves. The officers were intently interested in 
the exposition made by Mr. Wadler as to the primacy of 
the musical art among spiritual values. The “stuff” was 
plainly over their heads, but when Mr. Wadler reminded 
them of the splendid saying of General Pershing that “a 
fighting army must be a singing army,” they showed active 
appreciation and told him of the wonderful results ob- 
tained by community singing in their State. After mutual 
amenities all around, the visitors departed, having placed 
their approval on the activities of the musician in war 
time. The intelligence and willingness to co-operate on 
the part of officials is one of the granite proofs of this 
democracy. 

Mayo Wadler will start the new season auspiciously 
with a recital in Carnegie Hall, with the co-operation of 
a pianist of international fame, but recently arrived here, 
in the opening sonata. After that he will go on tour, 
playing in leading cities and with orchestra. 

As I was leaving I picked up from the table Cyril Scott's 
book on “Modernism in Music.” Glancing through it, I 
discovered notations, underlines, scrawls. Asking what 
these hieroglyphics might mean, Mr. Wadler told me that 
he intends to write some articles on the subject matter 
of the essays. Thus does the musician find himself en 
rapport with all intellectual and philosophical problems 
which are of human concern. A. D. 


Janpolski Coaches Russian Song 


A. G. Janpolski has for the present given up his work 
as a Government song leader, due partly to the fact that 
a portion of the Cape May Naval Station burned recently, 
and later the contingent with which he was attached was 
detailed to a far Western point, and also because his 
many musical connections in the vicinity of New York 
made it impossible for him to leave this section of the 
country. A large portion of his time is now devoted to 
teaching at his spacious studio, 106 Morningside Drive, 
New York, and many have been the applicants from the 
operatic and concert fields for instruction in the art of 
singing Russian songs correctly, a branch of his work in 
which Mr. Janpolski kas been especially successful, for 
he is a Russtan by birth. Mr. Janpolski’s instruction, how- 
ever, is not limited to Russian music, for his teaching of 
repertoire includes Italian, French, German and English 
songs. Now that many of the German songs are to be 

eliminated from recital programs, a group of Russian 
songs is almost a necessity, if the program is to be a 
varied one, and who better than a native Russian is more 
capable of imparting the correct meaning of the text? A 
search into the repertoire of Russian songs will reveal 
the fact that many beautiful compositions are to be found 
among the works of Tschaikowsky, Rubinstein, Rachman- 
inoff, etc. It is Mr. Janpolski’s opinion that there will be 
a great musical awakening in Russia after the war, and 


that there will be many opportunities in the operatic, 
oratorio and concert fields for intelligent singers. 

Ida Fleming, a young Brooklyn contralto of seventeen 
years, whose musical training from the very beginning 
has been under the guidance of Mr. Janpolski, promises to 
achieve big results at no distant date. Eunice Milne, a 
soprano from Scarsdale, N. Y., and Margaret Ringo, so- 
prano at the Mount Morris Baptist Church, are two other 
singers who are doing excellent work with this pedagogue. 
Mr. Janpolski is said to bear the distinction of being the 
only artist who records Russian folksongs for the Victor 
Talking Machine ey 


Emma Heckle Returns to Cincinnati 
Emma Heckle, of Cincinnati, spent the summer at Asbury 
Park, N. J., and later three weeks in New York City. She 
has now returned to Cincinnati and will begin her class on 
Monday. 
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“NOT DOUGH, BUT DOUGHBOYS,” 
SAYS MANA-ZUCCA 


That Is What Induces Her to Give Pianologues Again 

“{ wouldn’t do it for the dough, but I will do it for 
the doughboys,” said Mana-Zucca laughingly when she ac- 
cepted the effer of a special tour over the Liberty Theatre 
crcuit of the War Department Commission on Training 
Camp Activities. 

This Zucca tour, which will commence after the new 
year, will take in thirty-two Liberty theatres in the United 
States. 

In making this tour, Mana-Zucca shows her real patri- 
otism, for she has long since given up her pianologues 
for her more serious work of composition. Many a 
manager has oftered her a large sum of money to feature 
ler m this work, but she has always refused. However, 
since finding out that the boys at camp love her pianc 
logues she has been untiring in her efforts to give them 
a good time. 

A word about this young American girl: Mana-Zucca’s 
unusual musical talent manifested itself at an early age, 
and she created a sensation when, at the age age of eight, 
she appeared with the New York Symphony Society, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, conductor, at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
playing a Beethoven concerto. At the age of eleven she 
made a concert tour of the United States. Later she went 
to Europe to study, and also concertized in Russia, Ger- 
many, Holland, France, and England, arousing much en- 
thusiasm wherever she was heard. 

In spite of her success as a concert artist, Mana-Zucca 
found that the work did not appeal to her. She had al- 
Ways displayed genius in composition and decided to con- 
centrate in this direction. Although at an age when most 
composers are beginning their careers, Mana-Zucca al- 
ready has over one iiundred compositions for voice, piano, 
cello, and orchestra to her credit. 

Mana-Zucca’s. orchestral works have been played by the 
New York Philharmonic, the Cincinnati Symphony, and 
the Russian Symphony Orchestras. Her songs appear on 
the programs of many prounnent artists, among whom may 
be mentioned Galli-Curci. Alda, Gadski, Gluck, de Segurola 
and Rothier. Rudolf Ganz has played her Piano p‘eces 
and Mischa Elman her violin compositions. 





Elman and Cooper at Final Park Concert 

The final event of the Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts, 
given on the Mall, Central Park, New York, Saturday 
evening, September 28, was an American Jubilee concert, 
and, with the exception of Mr. Elman's, introduced only 
numbers by American composers. Mischa Elman, violin- 
ist, and pe Cooper, contralto, who substituted for Anna 
Fitziu, were the soloists. Miss Cooper was heard in “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” 
and sang as an encore, “There’s a Long, Long Trail.” She 
was given a very hearty welcome. Mischa Elman played 
a Saint-Saéns violin concerto in E minor and several en- 
cores, among them the Dvorak “Humoresque.” The audi- 
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ence was fuli of enthusiasm for his work, as would be ex- 
pected, and would gladly have heard a great deal more of 
his playing. Following his numbers he was presented by 
Hon. Joseph P. Hennessey, Park Commissioner, Borough 
of the Bronx, with an American flag in recognition of 
uis cofplimentary appearance, and as a souvenir of the 
concert from Commissioner Berolzheimer. 

Nahan Franko conducted the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra of seventy-five players. 5 

Following are the orchestral numbers given: 

“The Star Spangled Banner”; overture, “In Bohemia” (Henry 
Hadley); “Dance of Egyptian Maide ens,” “Fuji Yo," a Japanese 
intermezzo (Harry Rowe Shelley); “American Wedding March,” 
first time (Reginald de Koven); “The Mystic Trumpeter” (F, 5S. 
Con verse); overture, earns (G. W. Chadwick); “The Poet's 
Dream,"" “Scotch Poem” tdward A MacDowell) ; “From the 
Land of the Sky Blue Waters” (Charles W. Cadman); “Venetian 
Love Song” (Ethelbert Nevin); “Lady Picking Mulberries,” Chinese 
(Edgar S. Kelley); military march (new), “Col. McAlpin” (Nahan 
Franko); “America.” 

A similar American concert took place in the Borough 
of Queens at corner Myrtle and Van Cortlandt avenues, a 
public square, Saturday, September 28, from 12.30 to 2.30 
p. m., under the direction of Captain Nahan Franko’s 
nephew, Edwin Franko Goldman, who has been giving con- 
certs during te summer on the Green of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and who has lately been elected conductor of the 
Police Band. One of the features of the concert were sev- 
eral addresses arranged by Commissioner Albert C. Ben- 
ninger, of Queens, in honor of the opening day of the new 
Liberty Bond drive. 


“Die Wacht” Torn from Song Books 


Last week at the Hackensack, N. J., High School, 
twenty-five students in the junior class tore from their 
song book pages containing “Die Wacht am Rhein.” Prin- 
cipal Marlatt ordered the boys to pay for the destroved 
school property, even though he said he appreciated the 
spirit of patriotism which prompted the students to their 
deec. Many of the parents insist they will not permit the 
boys to pay for the books and are angry that such volumes 
were in the hands of the students. Investigation was 
started by the Board of Education to find out how the ma- 
terial got into the classroom. The cha‘rman of the board 
ordered the books retired at once. 





Louis Simmions Resumes Teaching 


Louis Simmions, the New York vocal teacher, who has 
spent his vacation in rest and recreation at his summer 
home on Lake Hopatcong, N. J., has returned to the 
metropolis, where he resumed teaching on September 23 
at his attractive studio, 261 Fifth avenue. Mr. Simmions 
has every reason to expect a busy season, as applicants 
already have arrived from various parts of the country 
to place themselves under his guidance. 

In addition to teaching at his New York studio, Mr. 
Simmions will devote two days each week to the voice de- 
partment, of which he is head, at the Oaksmere, Mrs. Mer- 
rill’s school for girls, in Mamaroneck, N. 
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Mishbin, New York, 
GRETA MASSEN, 


The singer who has been spending her summer at 


where she 
Neptember 17 for the. War Relief Society. 
Vassen’s New York debut created 
interest lust season, and her second recital, 

4 will take being 
anticipated, 

will gire 


= Oshawa, Ont. gave @ program on 
Wiss 
considerable 
which 
place in December, is areatly 
Karly in the season the soprano 


a recital at Miss Bennett's School 


Toscanini’s Son Decorated 


Walter, the son of Arturo Toscanini, 
rated with the Italian bronze medal for 
licutenant of infantry, he took over the command of his 
company in battle when his captain was wounded and di 
rected its fire in the face of a severe enemy bombardment 


was recently deco 
valor. A second 


Twice wounded himself, in the hand and knee, he returned 
to his company after the wounds were dressed at a field 
station, and continued with it to the end of the action 
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Scotti, Hartridge Whipp and others. 

















RICHARD HAGEMAN 


Announces the Re-opening of His New York Studio 





RICHARD HAGEMAN 


VOCAL COACH : ACCOMPANIST : CONCERT : OPERA : ORATORIO 


Among those who have coached and are now coaching with Mr. Hageman are: Mmes. Frances Alda, Lucrezia Bori, Sophie 
Braslau; Anna Case, Emmy Destinn, Geraldine Farrar, Amparito Farrar, Lucy Gates, Frieda Hempel, Louise Homer, Florence 
Macbeth, Margaret Matzenauer, Nellie Melba, Edith Mason, Ruth Miller, Marie Rappold, Marcia Van Dresser, Ganna Walska. 
Messrs. Pasquale Amato, Lucca Botta, William Wade Hinshaw, Riccardo Martin, Giovanni Martinelli, Basil Ruysdael, Antonio 


MR. HAGEMAN WILL ALSO ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS FOR THE STUDY OF THE ART OF ACCOMPANYING 


Address all applications to A. MALKIN, Secretary, 304 West 71st Street 
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SAN CARLO’S FIRST “BUTTERFLY” 





Gallo Organization Gives Brilliant Performance, With Marcella Craft in Title 
Role—“Barber of Seville’ a Feature of Final Week— 


“Trovatore” 


Ends a Notable Season 





“Aida,” September 24 


Estelle Wentworth, as Aida, in place of Elizabeth Ams- 
den,-as anmn ounced, made an imposing and effective figure, 
admirable in makeup and action. Her high C’s, of lovely 
quality, and several pianissimo effects, all increasetl her 
reputation for artistic singing. Joseph Royer, an admir- 
able actor, won honors as before, and Stella de Mette was 
1 most capable Amneris. This trio of singers was re- 
called a dozen times. The ballet, in up-to-the-minute party 
es, with Clara Tosca in a solo dance, was applauded 


dre 
and Conductor Merola was a mighty climax- 


ith vigor, 
builder 
“La Traviata,” September 25 


L a Tray iata” was presented on Wednesday evening, and 
again drew a large and demonstrative audience. The opera 
wi wal produced and brought to the forefront Queena 
Mi irio, Who sang and acted the role of Violetta with thor- 
ugh understanding. She was well rewarded for her 
efforts by the audience, which applauded the young artist 
with genuine enthusiasm. The other artists who did credit 

» the performance were Frances Morosini as Flora, Alice 
Homer as Anina, Giuseppe Agostini as Alfredo, Luciano 
‘ossini as Gastone, Angelo Antola as Giorgio, Antonio 
Cetti as Baron Douphol and Natale Cervi as Doctor Gren- 
Ihe orchestra and chorus were in good form, Amadeo 


Barbieri conducted 


“Barber of Seville,” September 26 


turned from 


wtlo Opera Company 
“Barber 


Rossini’s immortal 


San ¢ 
presenting 


! r once the 
to comedy 


of Seville.” The young prima donna, Queena Mario, con 
rmed in this opera the impression that she had previously 
made, and she was capably supported by the following 
ist 
( Al 7 Romeo Boscaceéi 
Hart Natale Cervi 
Basi Pietro de Biasi 
Rert Alice Homer 
Viga > Joseph Royer 
Fior Luciano Rossini 
Gaetano Merola conducted, and there was much sparkle 


in the orchestra and on the stage alike. 


ind vivacit\ 
Double Bill, September 27 


he double bill was repeated on Friday evening by the 


San Carlo Company before a very large and enthusiastic 
audience 

The cast for the Mascagni opera included Katherine 
Ward Pope as Santuzza, Marta Melis as Lola, Alice 
Homer as Mama Lucia, Romeo Boscacci as Turiddu, and 
Luigi Dellemolle as Alfio. 

The performance on the whole was a worthy one and 
illustrative of the excellent standard established by the 
company The chorus and orchestra, under Gateano 
Merola, furnished their customary good work. 

Nedda in the Leonecavallo opera was again skilfully 


Estelle Wentworth, who possesses a voice of 
quality, which she used with good effect. Her 
interesting and altogether she made an im- 
of the performance. 


handled by 
pleasing 
acting was 
lactor 


posing 


Manuel Salazar as Canio received an ovation. He was 
in superb voice and his rendering of the “Vesta la Guibba” 
brought down the house. Angelo Antola was well re- 


ceived—especially his singing of the prologue, and Del- 
lemolle disclosed an agreeable voice in the small part of 
Silvio 

Mer added 


much to the 


la conducted with spirit and the chorus 


uunding out of the work. 


“Il Trovatore,” September 28 


The extremely successful season of the San Carlo Opera 
Company ended on Saturday evening with a most satisfac- 


mance of “Il Trovatore,” with the following 


tory peri« 
cast 
Leonora J , .. +++ Estelle Wentworth 
Inez ; ; Alice Homer 
Manr .Manuel Salazar 
Count LOO -0ccnsshavededavesdecs dase ssauceneeve Joseph Royer 
BOUOONE 205 oc evnne nd 400d) 0nbse bas tbneneeneeeees Marta Melis 
Rui ; ; ..- Luciano Rossini 
Ferrand ..»+» Pietro di Biasi 
Estelle Wentworth made a splendid Leonora, both in 
singing and in action, again proving what a valuable addi- 
tion to the company she is, and the others were all excel- 
lent. Amedeo Barbieri conducted. The audience filled the 


house to the last inch and was extremely liberal in its ap- 


plause for all the principals. 
“Madame Butterfly” (Matinee), September 28 
The San Carlo Opera Company reached a height of 
artistic achievement under the direction of Fortune Gallo, 
impresario, in the presentation of Puccini’s “Mme. But- 
terfly” at the Saturday matinee, by special arrangement 


with the Ricordi firm, for the benefit of the Italian Relief 
Committee. A full house attended, and after the first 
act a wide awake and energetic sailor “auctioned” off 
several thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds. 

Those who know of the operatic career of Marcella 
Craft, know that Mme, Butterfly is probably her very best 
role among a lot of good ones. Fine singing and superb 
acting go hand in hand to make a touching picture of the 
little Japanese heroine which is excelled by no other singer 
of the lyric stage today. A New York audience, seeing 
her in this role for the first time, responded with the same 
enthusiasm which she has won wherever she has appeared 
in the part. Stella de Mette made an excellent Suzuki, 
and Giuseppe Agostinj was satisfactory as the bad Ameri- 
can lieutenant. He was in fine voice, and acted the part 
with naturalness, a feature of his stage work always. 
Kate Pinkerton was represented by Miss Morosini, and 
Angelo Antola, Luciano Rossini, Natale Cervi and Enzo 
Bozzano all took good care of the various Oriental char- 
acters they represented. Cho-Cho-San’s child, too, won 
sympathy, and many a tear was dropped over the fate of 
luckless mother and son. 

Mr. Merola conducted with watchful care, knownig his 
difficult score thoroughly, and the orchestra under his 
baton fairly covered themselves with glory; there were 
beautiful soft effects, and some mighty climaxes. Ob- 
serving an Italian orchestra playing this modern Italian 
reminds the old timer of the days when German 
orchestra players first played Wagner; the same absorb- 
ing interest was present then as now! Much careful re- 
hearsal must nba preceded this smooth performance; all 
credit to the San Carlo company! 


music 


$4,304,000 FOR LOAN 

(Continued from page 5.) 
adapted to the music of “Canzone Guerresca” by Umberto 
Giordano, with words by Dorothy Benjamin Caruso, his 
wife. Then came “Over There,” both in English and 
French to full band accompaniment, and finally the “Mar- 
seillaise,” which brought the entire house to its feet, and 
resolved into a wonderful tribute, not only to the singer 
himself, but to France and its representatives who were 
on the platform. 

The audience then sang “America,” and the colors, es- 
corted by soldiers, sailors and marines, were carried from 
the auditorium. 

The concert and rally constituted practically the inaugur- 
ation of music’s drive in New York City for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, and the committee, which represented all 
branches of music, achieved a remarkable success and be- 
yond their expectations. Those who contributed to it were 

G. Cild, chairman; J. Newcomb Blackman, vice-chair- 
man, and Mark P. Campbell, division chairman. The 
musical division of the committee consisted of Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci, Mr. and Mrs. Enrico Caruso, Mr. and 
Mrs. John McCormack, Jascha Heifetz, Arthur Pryor, A. 

’. Adams, Charles L. Wagner, Theodore A. Bauer, Ed- 
ward Zeigler, Walter Miller, Samuel Finkelstein, J. S. 
MacDonald, and E, T, King. The division representing 
the music trades — ‘of C. H. Ditson, Herman oe 
W. C. Mansfield, Willson, Roy J. Keith, Edw. 
Boykin, A. -W. RBs Henry Satdlmaier, George H 
Bliss, J. Priaulx, and E. Paul Hamilton. 


FROM VAUDEVILLE TO OPERA 


From vaudeville straight .into the Metropolitan Opera 
Companythat is the tradition shattering step of Rosa 
Poncelle. Less than a year ago, she and her sister—who 
has an excellent contralto voice—were singing in vaude- 
ville. One evening William Thorner, the New York sing- 
ing teacher, heard them, Thorner is a man who 
trusts his own judgment in voices, a trust that has been 
many times justified by events. “Here,” said he to him- 
self, “is one of the finest dramatic soprano voices I have 
ever heard.” So he went to the sisters and offered to 
train them for grand opera, though neither of them ever 
had dreamed of going in for that branch of the profes- 
sion. After several months of work, Rosa Poncelle sang 
for General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza, and was im- 
mediately engaged for the Metropolitan. It is neither 
the policy of the Metropolitan nor of Mr. Thorner to 
speak in advance of what an artist is going to do. Rosa 
Poncelle will make her debut this season at the Metro- 
politan in an important role, and she must win her spurs, 
but at least she has succeeded in doing what no other 
artist ever before has done—stepping from vaudeville di- 
rictly into the Metropolitan, 

Mr. Thorner, who has just resumed teaching in New 
York for, the season, has just settled in his new studio- 
home at 209 West Seventy-ninth street. He will accept 
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= JOHN F, O'SULLIVAN, 
Trish tenor of the Paris Opera, who will sing 


principal roles with the Chicago Opera Associa- 

tion this season. This photograph, just received 

from the Musical Courier’s Paris office, is the first 
one to be published in America, 
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a few more talented pupils who seek training for the 
grand opera or concert stage, though his enrollment for 
the season is already large. Mr. Thorner’s hours for 
auditions are from 4.30 to 6.30 on Saturday afternoons. 


White-Smith Songs that Do “Their Bit” 


Marie Sundelius has been singing at camps in the East, 
Middle West and South. One of her selections was Cad- 
man’s canoe song, “Her Shadow,” from “Shanewis,” and 
her report is that she had to repeat it every time. 

Helen Weiller, contralto, writes: “I wish I could thank 
Gertrude Rose personally for her beautiful setting of 
‘God’s Service Flag.’ It is a gem.” 

“Dawn in the Desert,” by Gertrude Ross and “Spring 
Song of the Robin Woman” (“Shanewis’”’), by Cadman, 
are to be sung at the Worcester Music Festival, October 
il, the first selection by Emima Roberts and the second by 
Louise Homer, 

Paul Althouse is singing the wonderfully patriotic song, 
“Our God, Our Country and Our Flag,” by Edward Mac- 
hugh. This song is dedicated to and sung by John Mc- 
Cormack, whose opinion is that “It will take its place 
among the great American atriotic songs. 


Vincenzo Villani Dies 

Vincenzo Villani, a veteran master of singing, died sud- 
denly in Milan on August 30 from cardiac paralysis. In 
his younger days he was an operatic baritone of consider- 
able reputation. He was a member of a family most inti- 
mately connected with opera in Italy. His father, Giuseppe 
Villani, was a celebrated tenor; his wife, who survives 
him, was Giuseppina Zepilli, a mezzo-soprano of promi- 
nence; his brother, Roberto Villani, was a well known 
operatic bass, and his daughter, Luisa Villani, is perhaps 
the best known of the family. Luisa Villani, who is in 
Milan just at present, has sung in the best Italian theatres, 
and is also well known in America, where she sang in the 
first operatic companies for several years while residing in 
New York. Her husband, Dr. Baldareschi, is a prisoner in 
Austrian hands. 


Campanini Engages Dora Gibson 
Campanini has engaged Dora Gibson, the English so- 
prano, for appearances this season with the Chicago Opera 
Association. Miss Gibson, who formerly sang at Covent 
Garden, London, will appear in “Aida” and other roles to 
be announced. 
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MAGGIE TEYTE TRIUMPHS AS MIGNON 
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WITH THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN SINGERS, PARK 
THEATRE, NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 23, 1918 


It was altogether exactly what the heading of this page calls it, a Maggie 
Teyte triumph, and this is one of the few occasions when the word 
“triumph”? is fully justifiable, as the following paeans of praise evidence: 


“The great strength of 
the performance centered 
in Miss Teyte, whose vi- 
vacious acting and beauti- 
ful vocal gifts made the 
title role extremely effec- 
tive and appealing. After 
her solos of the first and 
second acts this magnetic 
little soprano received 
tributes of applause which 
measured up to the pro- 
portions of an ovation.” 
—W orld, 

“No better — selection 
than Maggie Teyte could 
have been made, for she 
has sung the role before 
the most exigent ‘audi- 
ences in the world, at the 
Paris Opera Comique and 
at. Covent Garden, and 
has made it peculiarly her 
own. 
singer she left nothing to 
be desired.”—Heraid. 





“Miss Teyte ‘accom- 
plished a portrait which 
was a_vertible master- 
piece. Rarely has an ope- 
ratic stage witnessed such 
an exquisite adjustment 
_ of acting and singing. It 
Was an impersonation of 
infinite charm and pathos, 
and she sang the music 
with beautiful feeling. 
Miss’ Teyte’s yoice was 
“rich mm color. “In short, 
Miss Teyte’s was a genu- 
ine triumph and proved 
the great strides she has 
made in the last few 
years.”—Tribune, 


“A sincere and fervent 
Mignon, she was hugely 
applauded after her 
famous air.”—Times. 


“Maggie Teyte was al- 
together charming, sing- 
ing in the best voice and 
with a clarity that was de- 
lightful. Her solo in the 
first act was sung beauti- 
fully and with an appeal 
that brought her a rousing 
encore. In_ fact, the 
strength of the perform- 
ance rested upon Miss 
Teyte. .’—Telegram. 


Both as actress and‘ 


UNANIMOUS CRITICAL OPINIONS 


“Command of style and 
feeling.”—Sun. 


“Sweet, true voice, and 
sprightly vivacity of ac- 
tion.”—Mail. 


“Tn a box sat Geraldine 
Farrar, a_ potential 
Mignon, and she followed 
the action of her proto- 
type, Maggie Teyte, 


with undisguised and in- 
tent attention. Miss Teyte 
was a winsome heroine, 
singing with clarity and 
acting with  grace.”— 
Evening World. 


“She sings the role 
beautifully and acts it 
with great expertness and 
charm. She is a beauti- 





ful young woman as well 
as a distinguished singer 
with attractiveness of 
personality. She acted 
with fire and pathos, and 
made Goethe’s character 
live. Her beautiful voice 
in the familiar numbers 
brought forth applause 
that was really and genu- 
inely ‘thunderous.’ ” 
Journal. 








“To Maggie Teyte, who 
has shown herself to be 
an artist on every oc 
casion, fell the title role, 
and it would be difficult to 
conceive of a better and 
more satisfying imper 
sonation than hers. She 
sang and acted the part 
with fine feeling and with 
a certain human quality 
that was novel.”—Post 


“Presented an intepre 
tation that will rank high 
among contemporary ope 
ratic portraits.”—Brook 
lyn Eagle. 


“Thoroughly delightful 
and appealing. Sits 
Sweet, adorable and yet 
full of fervor and poetic 
fire was Miss Teyte. She 
held the house spellbound 
with her facial play and 
histrionic technic as well 
as with the strength and 
sincerity of her emotional 
delineation. In song she 
gave unending pleasure 
The audience took her to 
their hearts completely. 
Miss Teyte has no su- 
perior today in this 
country in her line of 
lyrical-dramatic roles.” 
Musical Courier, 


“Her surprising inter- 
pretation of the role, her 
singing and appearance 
created something of a 
stir. She loaned the same 
tensity to every phase of 
her _ playing.” —Musical 
America. 


“The best of the indi 
vidual achievements was 
that accomplished by 
Maggie Teyte, a lovely 
figure and personality as 
Mignon. She acted the 
part with _ irresistible 
charm and appeal and 
sang it with a high degree 
of vocal art.” Town 


Topics. 


Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC., 1 West 34th Street, New York City 
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Helen McCarthy—a Philadelphia Product 


Helen McCarthy, the young American coloratura so 
prano, at an early age geve evidence of musical talent 
Both her parents were great lovers of music and wanted 
to have her talents developed, so she began to study piano 
when she was only six years of age. When she was still 
in the midst of her school work, she took up the study of 
harmony and composition at the University of yrs oh 
van's Miss McCarthy received all her musical edu 
tion ‘in Philadelphia, where she was born and educated. 
and after serious work, she attained quite a degree of 
pianistic skill 





HELEN McCARTHY, 


American coloratura soprano, 


while she tried to sing nobody 
ever spoke of her voice, always of her playing, thinking 
that at some future t'me she would rank among the great 
pianists. But one day, at the home of one of her friends, 
it happened that Alma Gluck heard the young girl sing 
At once recognizing the unusual quality of her voice, and 
realizing the advantage of her musical intelligence, she 
advised Miss McCarthy to drop piano and take up voice 
culture, predicting a great future for her. It did not take 
long for Miss McCarthy to follow this splendid advice. 
She began to study, and seeing quick results, she went to 
New York to place herself under the direction of Herbert 
Witherspoon. Every one who heard her voice was full of 
enthusiasm over the beautiful quality and the remarkable 
range, combined with individual and artist'c musical! tiste 
Miss McCarthy, although very young in years and ex- 
perience, has already gained reputation, and wherever she 
is heard meets with success, This coming season she will 
start her first concert tour, which, as far as can be fore 
seen, promises to be most auspicious. Her manager is 
Annie Friedberg 


During all these years, 


How Godowsky Teaches—an Impression 


lhe following “impression,” written by Ethelyn Banner 
man Campbell, has percolated from Portland, Ore., where 
the Godowsky master classes had a session as successful 
as in Los Angeles and San Francisco: 

‘We had come to Portland from the four corners of the 
earth to the Godowsky master classes. Monday morning 
found us waiting for his greatness. A motley crowd, in- 
tensely interested and all uncertain as to the course the 
teaching might take. Then he came—the master music/an. 
First he talked of the principles of his art, the moments 
lengthened to hours, we were in anothér world of musical 
understanding. While he talked I knew I was being pun- 
ished for my indiscriminate use of adjectives. I had noth 
in@ left to describe the most interesting musical experience 
life had oftered—absolutely nothing left for Crescendo! 
Life is very annoying. 

“Godowsky takes a language not his own, our stately 
mother-tongue, and moulds it with a mastery so complete; 
that in his choice of words and fine discrimination in 
their use there is never a moment's doubt in the listener's 
mind as to the idea he is presenting. This quality of clar- 
ity and limpidity in his speech is analogous to his playing. 

“Double miracle! The master pianist! The master 
technician in words! 

“When we were mentally prepared for the conflict—we 
played. How the master must suffer! How he makes 
us suffer! The renaissance of a new inferno! 

“All the sins committed by music lovers since time was 
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seemed to rest and abide with us, through whichever un- 
fortunate victim happened to be at the piano. 

rhythm ceased to be, when pianissimo seemed no longer 
within the realm of the possible, when our shattered nerves 
were pitched to the breaking point, when the master says, 
‘T will show you!’ Relief unspeakable! This is music. 
His first touch seemed to spell peace and home and 
security 

“We were exceedingly sorry for ourselves! Why had 
our wood-chopping failed to capture this magic? 

“As Godowsky moulds words to express his ideas, so he 
moulds the melodies rhythmically, marvelously, a tender 
radiance of tone. This gift of the gods has found com- 
plete expression after the labor and renunciation of a 
lifetime. Perhaps it is the whole truth about piano play- 
ing. The last word.” ° 


Gusikoff Re-engaged by St. Louis Symphony 

Michel Gusikoff, who is known to the musical world as 
a violinist of exceptional ability, and whose success was 
pronounced last year with the St. Louis Symphony, has 
heer. re engaged this season as concertmaster of that or- 
chestra. He will appear as soloist with the orchestra on 
ten different occasions, and is booked for several other 
solo appearances. Mr. Gusikoff has been spending the past 
summer in hard work, and, among other things, he has 
made several new records for a prominent phonograph 
company 


Detroit Arena Concerts Promise Much 

The Arena Gardens Auditorium, on Woodward ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich., will be the scene this winter of the 
well known Philharmonic Course of concerts under the 
managerial direction of James E. Devoe, of the Devoe- 
\rena Company. The list of Philharmonic artists for 
Detroit is a remarkable one, especially as the series has 
been extended to ten concerts, whereas only eight 
were given formerly. The winter of 1918-19 will pre- 
sent sixteen artists to the Philharmonic patrons, and 
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(Space contributed by Musica, Courter) 


among these attractions will be Galli-Curci, the Metro- 
politan Opera Quartet, Elman, Lazzaro, Raisa, Rimini, 
traslau, Garrison, Ornstein, Heifetz, etc. There will be 
extra concerts, including McCormack, Auer, Seidel, 
Paris Orchestra, etc. The course opened Septetmber 
30 with the appearance of the Metropolitan Opera 
Quartet. The season tickets for the Philharmonic 
Course proper are only $12, plus 10 per cent. war tax. 


Winifred Christie Nets $800 for Red Cross 

Winifred Christie, pianist, recently gave a recital for 
the benefit of the Red Cross at Bangor, Me. She was 
assisted by Victor de Gomez, cellist of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchtsert. Eight hundred dollars was 
cleared by the Red Cross from the concert. 

The Bangor News reported Miss Christie’s playing 
as follows: 

Miss Christie is a delight to hear, and her wonderful technic 
impresses itself on her hearers no less than does her interpretation. 
Her versatility was apparent in every number. Wondrous sweetness 
and flooding tone rang to every corner of the building when she 
played the Bach prelude. And the next number, a Scarlatti capriccio, 
dainty, elusive, delicate, stands out in contrast. The closing number 
was the tone poem “Mazeppa,” hy Liszt, the master of that type of 
piano composition, and Miss Christie's interpretation of the crashing 
chords was a remarkable exhibition of technic. 


Florence Easton to Sing Six 
Times With Boston Symphony 
\ signal honor has been conferred upon Florence Eas- 
ton, the brilliant soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, by her engagement as soloist for six concerts of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The dates of these concerts 
are as follows: Boston, November 1 and 2; Philadelphia, 
November 4; Washington, November 5; Baltimore, No- 
vember 6, and Brooklyn, November 8. Already the pos- 


‘ sevsor of an enthusiastic following in these cities through 


her operatic appearances, Florence Easton will now have 
an opportunity to reveal her splendid musicianship and ex- 
ceptional concert equipment as well. Mme. Easton will 
rejoin the Metropol'tan Opera Company for her second 
season at the close of this tour. 





Aeolian Hall, New York, on Thursday, 
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Thomas Giles a Military Instructor 


Mode Thomas Giles, head of the music department of 
e Utah University, has just returned to that institu- 
ies after finishing the course at the S. A. T. C. Camp 
in San Francisco, and he will serve henceforth as mili- 
tary instructor, in addition to his regular musical duties 
zt the Utah institution of learning. The plans of Pro- 
fessor Giles for the season at the university include an 
early presentation of Massenet’s “Manon,” and he also 
will produce Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress” at Easter time. There will be two large military 
bands at the Utah University, in addition to the regular 
fifty piece orchestra and the usual large chorus. There 
are eleven auxiliary musical organizations under the 
Giles direction. Professor Giles writes to the MusicaL 
CourRIER: / 


The work in the training camp was simply great, and each mem- 
ber of every college in the country could profit by such experience. 
The viewpoint is different, and the uniform takes on another color 
when one wears it. It becomes a source of pride, a bulwark against 
a multitude of ills and odds that beset a civilian, That most valu- 
able paper, the Musica Courter, which is man in such a 
wonderful and tactful manner, has heen a source of information 
and delight to our entire company. It was our current musical 
history texthook and we covered it thoroughly. 


Dicie Howell’s First Season 


A big Southern plantation is an ideal recreation spot for 
a young and ambitious singer, especially when she has 
known all its attractive haunts from childhood. Dicie 
Howell, the soprano, when not engaged in war camp 
service, spent her summer at her Southern plantation 
home, and now is back in New York again ready for an- 
other very active season. 

Thirty-two concerts in her first season is a very praise- 
worthy record for this young singer. This year she will 
repeat her entire Southern tour, including Norfolk, Va.; 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Greensboro, N. C., and there 
are many new engagements in the South which are pend- 
ing for her. Music clubs have found Miss Howell a very 
delightful artist and have called 
There have been appearances with the Troy, 
Club and engagements for Rome, N. Y., 
Newark, N. Symphony Orchestra. 

Aside from qualifying as a concert and recital artist in 
her first year before the public, Miss Howell has proved 
herself to be a favorite interpreter of oratorio. One of 
her oratorio engagements last season took her to Alliance, 
Ohio, where she sang in “The Messiah” with Margaret 
Abbot, contralto, and Henry Weldon, bass. Together 
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DICIE HOWELL, 
Noprano, who filled thirty-two concert engage- 
= ments in her first season. 
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with her concert work, she fills the important position as 
soloist at the Calvary Baptist Church, New York City. 

Miss Howell is preparing for her career with Herbert 
Witherspoon and is very enthusiastic about her work at 
the studio. Luckily, she has a solid musical foundation, 
is a good sight reader, memorizes easily, and possesses an 
unusually charming individuality. Her work covers the 
best literature of the French, English and Italian writers. 
She is particularly fond of American composition and 
has done a great deal of work with Huntington Woodman. 
It is scarcely to be wondered at that with such an equ’p- 
ment her first season should find her so well started in her 
career. 


Morgana’s New York Recital October 24 


Nina Morgana, soprano, will give a song recital at 
October 24. 
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THE AMERICAN SINGERS 
IN OPERA-COMIQUE 


“Daughter of the Regiment” and “Carmen” Complete 
First Week’s Repertoire 


1918 


“Daughter of the Regiment,” September 24 

So completely and so well had he disguised himself in 
the makeup of the bluff Sergeant Sulpice that only 
when David Bispham’s clear, rich baritone notes were 
first heard was there anything about the part to make 
even his best friends recognize the famous actor and 
singer, when the American Society of Singers gave 
Donizetti’s comic opera, “A Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” in English, at the Park Theatre, New York, 
Tuesday evening, September 24. Mr. Bispham was 
again the superb artist, and, as he never failed to do, 
proved the possibility of a beautiful singing English. 
It followed also as a natural sequence that Mr. Bis- 
pham’s spoken lines and singing of the “La Marseil- 
laise” at the beginning of the second act aroused great 
patriotic fervor, indicated by the great applause which 
he received. 

In reality he was the backbone of the performance; 
however, in Bianca Saroya he had a beautifully voiced 
and charming singing partner who carried through the 
part in a very praiseworthy manner, both in her acting 
and singing. Craig Campbell received much applause 
for his singing and interpretation of the part of Tony, 
and Julia Henry gave distinction to the role of the 
Countess and was very well liked in the part. Walter 
Greene, as Ortensio, also did his part creditably. 

Conductor Henry Hadley yielded the baton with the 
facility and assurance of a genuine musician, effecting 
a decidedly commendable reading of the score. 


“Carmen,” September 26 

The first performance of “Carmen” by the Society of 
American Singers was given on Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember 26. The entire cast was a most satisfactory one, 
presenting many well-known artists. However, the ma- 
jority of interest was centered in Marguerita Sylva’s im- 
personation of the cigarette girl. Incidentally, the per- 
formance was Mme. Sylva’s 350th, and when she stepped 
upon the stage she was greeted with great applause. Mme. 
Sylva is without doubt one of the best Carmens ever 
heard in this country. Her work is absolutely her own 
conception of the role—and a vitally interesting one. It 
is alluring and dashing, yet never once approaches the 
vulgar. In appearance the singer is “just right,” and in 
voice she was superb. 

Riccardo Martin was the Don Jose, and a splendid bit 
of vocalism did he render. He was in fine voice and sang 
with ease and abandon. After the “Flower Song,” he 
was obliged to bow numerous times. His acting was 
none the less compelling. 

Ruth Miller as. Micaela did unusually well. She was 
in good voice and sang with lovely feeling. In appearance 
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The roles of Frasquita and Mercedes were sung by 
Blanche de Costa and Florence Mulford, and better selec- 
tions could not have been made. Miss de Costa’s voice— 
especially in the quintet work—rang out above the others, 
clear and sweet, never once taking on a shrillness, while 
Miss Mulford’s rich, deeper tones presented a marked 
contrast. In action, too, Miss Mulford showed that she 
was an experienced artist. 

Henri Scott made a strong Escamillo. He was in form 
and rendered the familiar “Toreador” aria with brilliant 
effect. Franklin Riker appeared as Remendado and 
Morales and lent valuable support. Walter Green was 
equally as good in the part of Dancairo. Howard White 
and Harvey Wilson were also in the cast. 

There were incidental, dances by Eduoard and Laurka 
Kurylo, and the orchestra under the admirable direction 
of Richard Hageman did fine work. In fact, the only 
objection to the performance was the long, unnecessary 
intermissions, which were noticed and commented upon 
by nearly every one in the audience. 


4 Sunday Evening Concert, September 29 


For the first of the Sunday evening concerts, the Society 
offered Florence Hinkle, soprano, and Craig Campbell, 
tenor, as soloists. The latter also sang in the quartet 
from “Rigoletto,” with Ruth Miller, Viola Robertson and 
Carl Formes. The instrumental soloist was Max Gegna, 
cellist, with Emanuel Balavan accompanying him. Henry 
Hadley directed the concert and the complete orchestra 
of the society played. 

Florence Hinkle, making her first solo appearance in 
New York this season, was received with enthusiasm and 
compelled to add extra numbers both after the aria from 
“Louise” with orchestra and some American songs with 
piano accompanied by Leo Braun. Craig Campbell 
sang the familiar aria from “La Bohéme” and he, too, 
had to add an encore, as did Max Gegna, whose cello 
playing of three or four small pieces proved to be very 
much to the taste of the audience. The “Rigoletto” quar- 
tet, well sung, made its unfailing hit. Hadley accompanied 
sympathetically with the orchestra throughout and the 
playing of the “Mignon” overture and the Liszt “Les 
Preludes”--the principal orchestral numbers—was truly 
excellent. A group of shorter popular pieces, also cap- 





and there was very hearty applause for Mr. Hadley’s 
own “Angelus” and the fiery prelude from “Azora.” The 
audience was not as large as the excellence of the concert 
deserved. 


FREMSTAD WITH THE CHICAGO OPERA 


To Replace Mary Garden on Preliminary Tour 


Last week’s Musica Courter was the first paper to 
print the report that Mary Garden had sent word from 
Paris that she would not come to America this season. 
Cleofonte Campaninij denied the truth of this report, say- 
ing that “Our Mary” had merely sent word that she 
would be delayed in returning on account of slow recov- 
ery from an operation for appendicitis which she recently 
underwent; that she could not sing on the preliminary 
tour, but would surely be here in time for the regular 
season. The only trouble with Mary’s message is that, 
unless she has a larger supply of appendices than the 
average human being, she must have mistaken her illness, 
for appendix No. 1 came out last year or two years ago, 
if memory serves aright. 

Anyway, Campanini went immediately to work with 
characteristic energy. He decided to drop “Thais” from 
the repertoire of the Chicago preliminary tour. Except 
for the Galli-Curci operas, “Tosca” alone will be given 
and that splendid American prima donna, Olive Frem- 
stad, has been secured for the title role. There will be 
nine performances. 


Eddy Brown at Carnegie Hall 


Owing to very serious illness, Ethel Leginska could not 
give her recital on Tuesday evening, October 1, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York. By special arrangement with Loudon 
Charlton, Eddy Brown, the famous violinist, gave a recital 
instead, a complete review of which will appear in next 
week’s issue of the Mustcat Courter. This was the pro- 
gram: Larghetto, Handel; rondino, Cramer-Brown; “Tam- 
bourin Chinois,” Kreisler; “Hebrew Song and Dance, 
Brown; “La Gitana,” Kreisler; “Orientale,” Cui; twenty- 
two caprices, Paganini-Brown; “Le Rondes des Lutins,” 








she was most charming. itally done, called for Nevin’s “Narcissus” as en encore, Bazzini. Max Terr was at the piano. 
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All that glitters is not a star. 
-_-—. @—__—_— 
‘Music of one syllable,” meaning music easy to 
understand, is a coinage in the critical vocabulary, 
via the Evening Sun. 


Sebastes 
News comes around via Italy that among the 
buildings in Frankfort on the Main struck by bombs 
dropped by British airmen was the municipal opera- 
house 
onmstesieeileenants 
Macaulay might have said about musical works 
also what he said about books: “They are written 
down not by what is written about them, but by 
what is written in them.” 
catinnitilliinmenecetin 
This year is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
death of the Italian composer Alfredo Catalani, and 
a movement is on foot in Italy to erect a monument 
to him in Milan. A considerable subscription has 
been obtained already. His best known works are 
“Lorelei” and “La Wally.” 
ianibeanine 
“Tacquerie,” the new opera by Gino Marinuzzi 
which had its first production at Buenos Aires this 
summer, is reputed to have met with considerable 
success. It will be included among the novelties of 
the season to be given at the Teatro Costanzi, Rome, 
beginning December 26 next. Marinuzzi will be 
principal conductor of that season, Another novelty 
for Rome is “Mirra” by Maestro Alaleona, 


\ writer in The Musical Herald says that Bizet’s 
“Les Pecheurs de Perles” wag revived “with very 
great success in America not very long since.” It 
is astonishing what some writers regard as “very 
great success.” F.ven a cast that included such pre- 
mier artists as Caruso, Frieda Hempel and Giuseppe 
de J.ica could not carry it to more than half a dozen 
performances at the Metropolitan after the revival 
to which reference is made. Many musical num- 
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hers are superbly beautiful, but the story is soporific 
in its effect. 
i an 
(pera in Engiish by the Society of American 
Singers continues to be liked at the Park Theatre 
and audiences are learning that our native tongue 
when sung by competent native artists, makes as 
good a language as any other for presenting the arti- 
ficial utterances and illuminating the fictitious doings 
of the singing persons on the lyric stage. 


sand music fer Sunday Liberty Loan rallies is in 
violation of the New York statute, Police Commis- 
sioner I:nright states, but Governor Whitman tells 
the bands to go on playing for the worthy purpose, 
Sunday or any other day. At Jamaica, L. IL, this 
week he set aside an order of Police Inspector Ryan 
prohibiting the use of music at a Loan meeting. 

a 

The European concert has shrunk. Bulgaria has 
left the orchestra, Turkey is piping only feebly, 
Austria seems to have lost its place in the perform- 
ance, and Germany is trying its best to keep its 
chorus from changing the song to “Deutschland 
Unter Alles.” Conductor Wilhelm is looking to- 
ward the coda of this surprise symphony with un- 
derstandable apprehension. 

——_o—_ -——- 

Our American La Scala Opera evidently is to be 
for the “tired business man” as well as for the 
sophisticated music lover. The latest announcement 
of the organization is to the effect that it will include 
“The Mikado” and “The Geisha” (with Tamaki 
Miura in the title role) in its regular repertoire. 
The opening of the company has been set for 
October 28 in Washington, the premiére there 
marking the beginning of a transcontinental tour. 

--—_¢y—- 

At this time the national interests of this country 
are superior to all other interests. This seems an 
elementary proposition and yet it must be pounded 
continually into some persons who do not realize 
that they are anti-American when they attempt to 
impede the progress of the work which is being done 
in Washington to win the war. 

-————___®—_—_—_—_ 

From the Léndon Musical News: 

St. Pancras Church, Euston Road, N. W. An Alto, 
Tenor and Bass are required for the above Church for the 
duration of war. Candidates should have good voices and 
be able to read at sight. Salary £15 per annum. 

Fifteen pounds represent something less than $75. 
And yet choir singers over here complain of low 
salaries ! 

cnpniniendpassesame 

At the John McCormack concert in the Hippo- 
drome last Sunday evening, $163,700 was subscribed 
by the audience for Liberty Loan bonds. The box 
office receipts, $15,600 went to a fund for the com- 
fort of sailors, particularly those returning 
wounded. The tenor started the Liberty Loan sub- 
scriptions off with one for $25,000 on the under- 
standing that some one in the audience subscribe a 
similar amount. The amount was promptly covered 
by Mrs. Charlotte Pickford, mother of Mary Pick- 
ford, the screen star. There were three or, four 
subscriptions of $10,000 and $5,000, and the rest was 
made up generally of pledges for $1,000 and $500. 
Secretary Daniels was present and made a speech. 

ctiieslibianmcns 

Last Saturday evening’s “Trovatore” with “But- 
terfly” in the afternoon, brought to a close the ex- 
traordinary successful one month season of the 
Sar Carlo Opera Company in New York. The 
organization came well prepared and without undue 
sensationalism in advertising or flamboyant exploita- 
tion of “stars,” gave a series of performances that 
in point of ensemble and individual standard of 
merit elicited the praise of connoisseurs and at- 
tracted large audiences throughout the engagement. 
Despite the pessimistic belief of his ‘brother impre- 
sarios, that opera cannot be given successfully for 
$2, Fortune Gallo has been demonstrating the con- 
trary for many years. He has done it “on the road,” 
and he has done it in New York, thereby silencing 
all those croakers who believe in the evidence of 
their own eyes when they see large audiences and 
in the evidence of their own ears when they hear the 
clinking of bona fide coin in the box office. Despite 
the increase in the cost of travel and all the other 
financial hardships entailed by war, Mr. Gallo in- 
tends to go on tour for his scheduled thirty odd 
weeks and to maintain his price of $2 for the best 
seat. He is doing a really useful musical work in 
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bringing the standard operas to the people at a price 
which is net a hardship for them. More power to 
Mr. Gallo and may his profits always be commensu- 
rate with his progressiveness. 


hiocsllcentnoe 

In the Theatre Magazine (October) a writer says 
pithily that some of the musical shows will display 
more Attic salt as soon as the producers discover a 
librettist with salt in his attic. 


ty Bigines 

The revered George Washington seemed to know 
what he was about in music. First of all, he left 
$30,000 for the establishment of a conservatory and 
then he warned Americans to steer clear of entan- 
gling alliances. 

—_——§—-- 

Tullio Serafin, who was mentioned for the post at 
the Metropolitan on the departure of Arturo Tos- 
canini, has already been engaged for the 1919 season 
at Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, as principal con- 
iluctor. This would seem definitely to dispose of 
the persistent rumor that he is to conduct the Boston 
Symphony for the present season. In order to reach 
Buenos Aires for his engagement next summer, he 
would have to leave the United States before the en 1 
Of the Boston season. 

citeniiverspitaniinmie 

Roland Foster, now professor of singing at the 
New South Wales Conservatorium of Music, who is 
sending interesting letters on Australian musical do- 
ings to the Musicat Courter, has been chosen as a 
vocal examiner for New South Wales, under the 
new Australian Examinations Board. He founded 
the Conservatorium Magazine and edited it from 
October, 1016, to December, 1917, then relinquishing 
the editorship owing to pressure of other work. Mr. 
Foster gave a course of six lectures on voice pro- 
duction and the teaching of singing at the special 
course for teachers held in the Conservatorium dur- 
ing the summer vacation, and his frequent lectures 
and numerous contributions to the press have gained 
for him recognition as an authority on vocal matters. 

crenatatdiccerentaions 

Here is a record that any singer might be proud 
of: 

Friday evening, September 27, sang “The Star 
Spangled Banner” and war ballads for the huge audi- 
ence which assembled in the Metropolitan Opera 
House to greet President Wilson and hear his epochal 
speech. 

Sunday evening, September 209, gave a concert in 
the New York Hippodrome which realized over $15,- 
ooo for the treasury of the Sailors’ Comfort and 
Cheer League. Incidentally the great audience sub- 
scribed to $163,700 worth of Liberty Bonds. 

Monday evening, September 30, appeared with Ca- 
ruso, Galli-Curci, and Heifetz at Carnegie Hall at 
the colossal Liberty Loan rally of the Allied Music, 
Industrial and Professional. The total amount real- 
ized was over $4,300,000. 

Yes, it was John McCormack. 
necessary. 


Comment is un- 


atlescindlieeincliieie 

Is it impertinent or untimely to call attention to 
the fact that, though John Alden Carpenter's sym- 
phony was first performed at the Norfolk, Conn., 
festival in the summer of 1917, it has not yet been 
heard in New York? Mr. Carpenter is a command- 
ing figure in the American musical world of today. 
His works, particularly his delightful “Perambula- 
tor” suite for orchestra, have been played and favor- 
ably commented upon in England and in France. 
Perhaps Mr. Damrosch, or Mr. Stransky, or Mr. 
Stokowski, or Mr. Altshuler, or Mr, Hageman, or 
the Society of Friends of Music will let us hear this 
very important work during the coming season. We 
are to have an unusual number of orchestral con- 
certs this winter and a worthy novelty is always 
welcome. 


OO 

As our soldiers at the front are getting much 
music of the highest class interspersed with popular 
songs and melody ballads, it is not illogical to as- 
sume that many new concert goers are being re- 
cruited there for the days when the war is won. 
However, they will hardly be content with the old 
time program formulas with their slavish obedience 
to tradition and chronological history, and no doubt 
a changed order of thing is bound to result. Song 
recitals are sure to keep their present diversified 
character, with a prominent place given to melody 
ballads. This type of song has come to stay and it 
is a welcome manifestation. It teaches the average 
lay lover of tune that the well known song singers 
are not pedantic musical educators, and that song 
concerts are not necessarily a hardship and a pen- 
ance to be endured in presentations not desired and 
in a language not understood. 





Twenty thousand musicians are in service; two hundred thousand have bought Liberty Bonds already, 
and two million more are thinking about it. Are you only a thinker? BUY LIBERTY BONDS! 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


How Britons Play the Game 


very easily and logically, utcunque placuerit Deo, 


In view of the fact that the majority of our coun- in the way it shall please God—and the public. 


trymen and countrywomen have expressed them- 
selves in decided terms on the advisability of in- 
terning German music here during the war, Ameri- 
cans sometimes are led to wonder what it would 
take to stir British repose and tolerance into action 
against the Teutonic operas and symphonies. 

Not long ago the Beecham Opera gave “The Val- 
kyrie,” and we find Ernest Newman, most able of 
English critics, writing in The New Witness (Lon- 
don) that while Wagner’s operas are very German 
in thought and feeling, “yet the public, without reas- 
oning at all about the matter, has shown by the way 
it flocks to Drury Lane for these ‘Valkyrie’ per- 
formances that an ugdying hatred of German policy 
and German militarism is quite consistent with a 
detached admiration for whatever good thing Ger- 
many may be able to send us in the way of art.” 

Mr. Newman claims that the English music 
lovers are overjoyed to get back again to German 
music because they could not find in the Allied out- 
put everything they needed. He says: 

We may as well face the fact honestly that during the 
last four years noth’ng has come to take the place of the 
greater German music. I overheard four different 
snatches of conversation at last Friday's performance; 
each of them was to the effect that the speaker, while quite 
appreciative of Puccini and Gounod and Verdi and Mous- 
sorgsky and the rest of them, was glad that the real master 
had at last come back. That was my own feeling as | 
listened to the opera. I can, I think, enjoy whatever is 
good in any school of music. But neither “Otello” nor 
“Boris Godunoff” nor “Il Seragl’o” nor “Pelléas et Meéli- 
sande” nor “Madame Butterfly’ can make me quite con- 
tented with a world from which the greater Wagner is 
excluded. As 1 listened to this vast web of tone unfold- 
ing itself, as I saw this great hand descend upon the stage 
and silence, with a single gesture, all the talk that had been 
going on before, I was reminded of the respectful hush 
that falls upon the noisy clerks and office boys when the 
senior partner comes back from his lunch. 

Newman praises modern French music but refers 

to it as being short-breathed and unable to run far 
enough to suit the public fully. Wagner’s appeal in 
“The Valkyrie.” says our critic, lies muchly in the 
largeness of his design, the superb ease and confi- 
dence of its style, 
a style that, as it were, is ready to go anywhere and do 
anything to be realistically descriptive, atmospherically 
suggestive, philosophical, or purely emotional, and to keep 
all four orders of expression in constant interflow. There 
is ne music of the present day that has anything like this 
un‘versality of scope; for the satisfaction of the various 
sides of our imaginatiofi we have to go to various com- 
posers. When the man comes who can sum up all the new 
musical thinking, as Wagner summed up that of his own 
day, the man who shall be master of the whole field of 
modern feeling and modern style, we shall have then, but 
not till then. something as wonderful in its own genre as 
“Tristan” and the “Meistersingers” and the “Ring” are in 
theirs 

Most amusing is the comment of Bernard Shaw 
on the same “Valkyrie” performance. He takes 
digs at Briinnhilde’s costume, at the “sacred stale- 
ness of the stage routine,” the antiquity of the scenic 
ideas, etc., but he leaves the music in peace, and 
in calling attention to the way the public clamored 
and acclaimed, he goes on: 

The house was crammed from floor to ceiling, and the 
applause prodigious. This, for a work of which the hero 
and heroine are within the tables of consanguinity, written 
and composed by one classed by our patriotic papers as a 
congenital scoundrel with a specific lust for the blood of 
women and children, would probably be accounted for by 
the patr’ots on the ground that Old Drury, huge as it is, 
does not hold 47,000 people. I will therefore conclude by 
mentioning that T never saw a more normal and native 
British musical audience in my life, or a more enthusiastic 
one. And now bring along your Dora and hale me to the 
Tower. 

From this side of the pond there is nothing to 
add. ‘The British are not as emotional as our popu- 
lation. No doubt they would view with calmness 
the spectacle of the Kaiser being hauled up the 
Strand a prisoner, and say. to one another quietly, 
“Jolly good job that,” or “Rummy-looking mus- 
tache. eh, what?’ What would happen to the same 
individual if he traveled Fifth avenue unwillingly 
these days is better left to the imagination than 
described. 

There is no harm in shelving German music here 
during the war. If it is good music it will lose none 
of its value by reason of temporary retirement. 
Whether we shall need it and desire it after the war 
is a question that will. regulate itself at that time 


How the britons do play the game. It is mag- 
nificent. 
Our Paper at the Front 


We get many letters from musical soldiers abroad, 
so many that we cannot print them all. Once in a 
while, however, a communication comes along which 
will not allow itself to be merely answered and filed 
away. This is one of them: 

AMERICAN Y. M. C. A. 
On Active Service with the ) 
American Expeditionary Force, 
: August 25, 1918. 
Dewr Editor: 

| have not written you before, but I want you to know 
that your paper is a source of great pleasure to my com- 
rades, who read it each time I rece‘ve it. While reading 
we scem to be in closer touch with home and with our 
great musicians, who, though they do not know us, are 
our friends. : } : 

In vour paper of June 20, I notice an inquiry concerning 
Edmond Clément. Perhaps you will be interested to know 
that only last week I heard Clément sing Werther at Aix- 
les-Bains, and his beautiful voice and consummate artistry 
thrilled the many American soldiers present. No need 
to know French or any other language when Clément 
sings. By action and tone alone, he brought the beautiful 
story to the boys, and it was appreciated. | I have seen 
many 2 demonstration when the “Marseillaise” was sung, 
but when that great artist, Félia Litvinne, sang it for the 
many boys at a gala concert at Aix, they literally “went 
wild.” We long for Schumann-Heink. 

I must not trouble you further, but would suggest that 
there may be many a mother, back home, who would be 
glad to know that while on vacation their boys are having 
the opportunity of hearing these and other great artists. 
No organ is more fitted to send out this message than 
your widely read paper. ; 

Relieve me a most sincere friend and constant reader 
of the Musicar Courter. Sincerely, 

Witrarp M. Crark (Pvt.), 
Base Hospital 18, A. F. F. 
How to Be a Critic 

Suppose the historical method of some music 
critics was to be used by the rest of the daily news- 
paper staff. We would have the following com- 
ponent parts of a reporter’s description of how 
John Smith had his toe run over by a motor truck: 

A history of the origin of wagons. 

A narration of how square wheels came to be 
changed to round ones. 

List of utility vehicles, famous state equipages, etc. 

Review of early experiments in auto locomotion. 

The first automobiles and their defects. 

The modern gasoline motor. 

Early opposition to automobiles, long considered 
a fad. 

Introduction of motor trucks. 

Genealogical table of the first Smith family, 

Origin of the name john. 

Famous Johns in history, art, literature, com- 
merce. 

Story of how Manhattan Island was discovered. 

New York under the Dutch. 

Modern New York; its streets and traffic. 

List of accidents through motor cars. 

List of accidents through motor trucks. 

Rules of driving. 

Short résumé of the origin of man, showing his 
transition from the four-footed to the upright posi- 
tion. 

Statement that John Smith was run over the 
evening before and suffered a fractured toe, 


Rolling Up Record Profits 


We do not agree with that musical manager who 
said to us last week: “Many persons think the me- 
ghanical reproducing instruments have built up the 
concert business of the United States. They have 
built it up for Galli-Curci, Gluck, McCormack, FI- 
man, Kreisler (when he appeared in concert) and 
Caruso (did he care to appear in concert). But 
what about the lesser ones, who are not fortunate 
enough to have made connections with the repro- 
ducing companies? Do the rolls and records and 
discs help them ?” 

Most decidedly, for when musical recruits are in- 
duced to go to concerts at all, they become interested 
in them and repeat the visits in order to make com- 
parisons, widen their acquaintance with artists, and 
be in the position to listen and adjudge critically. 

Furthermore, nearly all the reproducing compan- 
ies endeavor to secure for their records chiefly such 
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artists as are well known to the public and such of 
their selections as they have made celebrated. The 
trick seems to be that if you become famous on your 
own account, the reproducing companies will take 
you up and make you almost notorious and disgrace- 
fully rich. 


The Iconoclastic Carl 


Nothing pleases Carl van Vechten better than to 
topple over idols, and to kick open popular traditions 
suffering from unsuspected inner decay. 

In The Bellman (Minneapolis) of September 21, 
Carl sends forth a volley of shrapnel which he calls: 
“The New Art of the Singer.” The first shot is to 
the effect that ‘the art of vocalization is retarding 
the progress of the modern lyric drama” (although 
the reverse 1s regarded generally as being the case), 
and then the gun is trained on those dust-covered in- 
dividuals who continually croak that the art of sing- 
ing is in its decadence and soon no one will be left 
to deliver vocal music properly in public. 

The rules tor singing, laid down in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, avers Carl, have become 
obsolete, because they were contrived to fit. a certain 
style of composition which no longer is written and 
only rarely produced. Carl is correct in his idea. 
Such precious things as Mozart cantabiles, and Ros- 
sini, Donizetti, and Verdi roulades long have 
sounded distinctly archaic to modern ears, and con- 
temporary musicians who praise those works usually 
lo so in some such terms as, “Did you notice how 
modern the harmony is in such and such a passage ?” 
or “Some bits of the score might have been written 
today,” etc. The truth of the matter is that pages 
and pages of Mozart, Weber, Rossini, Verdi, Bellini 
and Donizetti bore the majority of listeners unutter 
ably and there is no reason why the fact should be 
hidden. 

We all know that were the long expected Ameri- 
can opera writing genius to appear today and utter 
the tonal language of any of the aforementioned 
composers, our public would sigh wearily and the 
critics quickly would administer the last rites and 
lay him out for the final obsequies. 

All except one or two singers in the opera houses 
of the world are breaking the old singing rules, is 
Van Vechten’s assertion. It is a far cry to “Tristan 
and Isolde” or “Pelléas et Mélisande” from what 
Handel asked the singers of his day to do. The 
moment opera librettos took on more dramatic vital- 
ity and movement, trouble began for the singers. 
Let them but show histrionic ability and immediately 
the critics accused them of neglect of bel canto. 
Wagner finally came along and, in spite of his in- 
creased orchestra and epical vocal writing, the 
pedants continued to call for the singing style of 
Porpora. “Music drama developed, but the singer 
was held in his place.” Jean de Reszké and Lilli 
Lehmann founded a school of singers who even en 
deavored te sing Strauss operas with broad cantilena 
effects. At a performance of “Madame Butterfly” 
a Japanese once asked “Why the singers were mak- 
ing those nice round tones in moments of passion ; 
why not ugly sounds ?” 

We are asked not to fear that Mozart, Bellini, 
Rossini, Donizetti will perish from the earth, for 
always singers are sure to be born to that kind of 
music. + Galli-Curei will have successors, just as 
Patti had hers. The male coloratura singer, or tenor 
leggiero, is almost extinct. Bel canto singing was 
merely a fashion, and its fading is no cause for grief, 
as all fashions pass. “All interpretative art is based 
primarily on the material with which it deals and 
with contemporary public taste.” Such singers as 
Sembrich, Melba and Galli-Curci “are absolutely un- 
fitted to sing in music dramas even so early as those 
of Richard Wagner. Dukas, Strauss and Stravinsky 
are utterly beyond them.” Melba sings “Lucia” in 
excellent style, but she could not sing a Brahms 
song. An “equalized scale” seems to be the fetish 
and slogan of the critics, a false and ridiculous 
standard. “It is a fact that good singing, in the old- 
fashioned sense, will help nobody out in ‘Elektra,’ 
‘Ariane et Barbe Bleue,’ ‘Pelléas et Mélisande,’ or 
‘The Nightingale’ (Stravinsky). These works are 
written in new styles and they demand new tech- 
nic. Put Mme, Melba, Mme. Destinn, Mme. Sem 
brich, or Mme. Galli-Curci to work on these scores 
and you will simply have a sad mess.” Style is the 
thing, according to Van Vechten; it is much more 
important than tone. 

The old technic of the singer breaks down before 
the new technic of the composer. The complete 
change will come when music drama has dared to 








Saint Cecilia, patron saint of music, died centuries ago; Columbia, patron saint of Liberty, is ver ‘y much 


alive, but she needs your support just now. 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS ! 
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present a species of vocal writing which cannot be 
delivered in the routined singing method. 

Van Vechten makes many good points, and he 
might have added that the instrumental forms of ex- 
pression have changed steadily the while vocal art 
is expected to remain stationary. If pianists still 
vlayed only operatic fantasias and tremolo noc- 
turnes, and violinists continued to do only gigues 
and sarabandes by Marini, Lully, Pugnani, Vitali, 
Tartini, etc., the demand for instrumental recitals 
soon would cease. Why, then, insist on singing in 
the style of 1600 and refusing to adapt it to the 
needs of 1918? 

Variationettes 

“Sport” writes us: “Will you kindly present my 
best conipliments to Amelita Galli-Curci, and tell 
her that on September 25, at Louisville, Ky., that 
good horse Amelette won the first race and the swift 
nag, Galli-Curci, won the third.” 

nem, 

Yeatman Griffith was standing in the outer lobby 
of the Park Theatre the other evening during a 
“Mignon” intermission. Two flappers strolled in 
and viewed the large frame containing photographs 
of the singers in the casts. Suddenly Mr. Griffith 
heard one of the girls exclaim angrily: “Oh, shucks, 
it’s grand opera,” and both of them hurried into 
the street. 

nee 

Of all the voices that ever stirred up enthusiasm 
at the Metropolitan Opera House none created the 
furore occasioned by a ringing high baritone last 
Thursday evening. His every tone was the sweet- 
est music to the ears of his American listeners. He 
was making a Liberty Loan speech and his name 
was Woodrow Wilson. 

meme 

On the eve of his departure for war work in Eng- 
land, Ben Rubenstein, the millionaire tenor, leaves 
this thought behind him: “If I had half as much 
brains as I have, I’d love to be a music critic.” 


Let us Hooverize a bit on burlesque shows this 
winter and attend more good concerts. 
nReRe 


Has the High Command of opera taken note of 
Marcella Craft’s Madam Butterfly, and Maggie 
Teyte’s Mignon? Both were on successful view in 
our city last week. 

Rn RR 

And here is one of the last blows for the Kaiser. 
Richard Wagner, a pianist of Denver, Col., has en- 
listed in the United States Army. 

eRe, 

William L. Glover, of Troy, N. Y., favors this 
column with some bona fide pupils’ answers given 
recently to questions presented in an examination in 
music history: “Troubadours originated in 
Providence.” ‘Peri invented the dramatic rela- 
tive.” “Opera booth started in Naples.” “Well 
known opera of Rossini is ‘Barbara of Seville.’” 
“*Perry Ginti’ was composed by Grieg.” “Liszt 
was a famous pianoist.” “After the failure of sev- 
eral operas, Handel turned his attention to public 
speaking (Oratorio). He was the perfector of 


the maternal epic.” 
nF 


The nearing of our regular opera season and the 
coming glory of our local music critics reminds one 
of Shakespeare’s remark about “man, proud man, 
drest in a little brief authority.” 

nme 

‘Improvement in tone and increase in volume is 
noted.’ That sounds like comment on some earnest 
orchestral effort, but, really, it refers only to yester- 
day’s stock market.”—New York Telegraph. 

nee, 

In the dressing room of a Kansas City theatre is 
penciled the attached classic: 

“Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
Who in hell do you think you are?” 
nee 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


a wenn 
There is no doubt that opera in English is the 
logical (also patriotic) thing for our populace to 
support. On every side are heard expressions of 
satisfaction from our local opera lovers regarding 
the fact that for once in their lives they are enabled 
to understand what the libretto tells them, and that 
they are enjoying the experience immeasurably. 
This phenomenon is taking place nightly at the Park 
Theatre where the performances of the Society of 
American Singers are taking place nightly. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
DISCOUNTING ORIENTAL MUSIC 


Attached is a letter which probably will make a 
strong appeal to those who least understand the 
nature of our modern musical scale and system: 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Please allow me a lengthy question. 

The Orient has not in memory of men had any joy, 
with which to make joyous music. Her living griefs are 
so old, so hopeless, that she has long since even mourned 
in low tones. For her dead griefs she wears a habit of 
silence. So we will never hear the music which lived in 
the heart of her youth. 

The violin and its kindred instruments are developments 
from the Indian Sitar. And violinists in “practical play- 
ing” use all the eighteen tones of the full scale. 

The laws of vibration were not made by men. The 
human throat contains the natural instrument within which 
these eighteen tones (within a given range of pitch, the 
common octave of modern music) are found. 

Why should men leave out six of these tones, irregu- 
larly? 

Why should one be called “imperfectly educated” and 
considered Heterodox, who prefers to retain and use the 


full scale? ! 
Is it possible that there is a bigotry in modern music 


comparable to that which exists in all religions, excepting 


one’s own? : ae. 
Some writers on modern music claim that within every 


octave each one of the twelve tones has an individual and 
specific value of meaning (and it is well known that sep- 
arate tones affect animals and children and even many 
adults differently from other separate tones). Now if this 
is true—what of the six tones which modern musicians do 
not use? Suppose they have their distinct, individual 
meanings also, which are not at all expressed in the de- 
pleted scale of twelve tones. Suppose one wants to ex- 
press in tone some of these six values of meaning. Is it 


a token of ignorance? 7 : 
Is it the manufacturing and the using of a “convenient 
keyboard” which has made the unwritten law of what con- 


stitutes “good taste” in music? : ‘ ; 
Must all men conform to this mechanism in their think- 


ing—in their feeling? cee : 
Must one-third of all possibilities of musical expression 


be forever foregone? 
Must all those who think, who feel, who hear tone—go 
always like a man trying to walk majestically on a wooden 


leg? ‘ 
See New Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XV, Page 768, 


“Keyboard.” 

Also, Vol. XXV, Page 448, “Diatonic scale”: Diagram 
upper left hand corner: and paragraph upper right hand 
corner, beginning on seventh line. Take notice: The nota- 
tion usually adopted is Helmholtz’s! 

The processes of Kultur by which the German people 
have come to be what they are today, have left some funda- 
mental essentials out. Trail the history of modern music 
—who runs may read! and you will surely find the legend 
—'‘Made in Germany.” 

More than this world has ever needed music in all her 
groping through the shadowy past, will she need music 
in that great future which lies at this moment upon the 
horizon of time like the dawn of day! 

Put—this is sure: Her music for that day must be built 
upon an absolutely true foundation. There must be noth- 
ing left out. All possibilities of physical tone must go 
to the making of her songs of joy. All harmonies of all 
chords, fulfilled to their uttermost, to sound her looming 


strengths of equity. 
Yours very truly, 
Witurmina L, ARMSTRONG. 

There are many persons who apparently do not 
understand that modern music owes its immense de- 
velopment solely to the discovery and adoption of 
the tempered scale which alone has made harmonic 
freedom possible. It is precisely the orient that 
gropes in darkness without a scale that admits of 
harmony. Orientals use eighteen tones or more 
within the octave in order to get a little variety. 

Oriental music has tune and rhythm only. Har- 
mony, as we understand the term, became possible 
in an important way only when the little differences 
between enharmonic sounds were smoothed out. 
Our system is modern but our names for the notes 
are survivals of the abandoned scale. We should not 
have two names for the selfsarne sound, because we 
have only one sound for the two written sounds. 
D flat and C sharp are identical in sound. So are 
D sharp and E flat, F sharp and G flat, G sharp and 
A flat, A sharp and B flat. No violinist or singer 
can alter any of those tones the least bit one way or 
the other without making a tone that is out of tune 
with the chord. Musicians understand this fact well 
enough, but there are enthusiasts whose knowledge 
of modern harmony is limited, who appear to think 
that C sharp ought to be just a little sharper than 
D flat, and so on, and who believe they are 
discovering an added luxury for. music by 
forcing quarter tones into a system that is founded 
on twelve absolutely equal semitones to the 
octave. What we need is a new system of notation 
which will have but one sign or character for each 
note. The sound that lies exactly half a tone above 
C should not be written C sharp in one place and 
D flat in another, for it is not two different sounds. 
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If it is played ever so little higher than C sharp it 
at once becomes horribly out of tune with A, with 
G sharp, with F sharp, with E. No ear with the 
least cultivation could stand the sharp major third, 
sharp fourth, sharp fifth, sharp sixth. And the 
same sound played a little sharp is just as much out 
of tune with B flat, A flat, G flat, F, and other 
sounds. If it is played the least bit flat, it not only 
makes a flat third, flat fourth, flat fifth, flat sixth 
with the intervals below it, but it also makes the 
detestable sharp intervals with the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth above it. These are not rules made by 
theorists. They are facts discovered by musical 
scientists and proved up to the hilt by the magnifi- 
cent development of modern music on the tempered 
scale. 

If the tempered scale is to be set aside,—as of 
course it must be set aside to admit eighteen tones 
to the octave,—why should we adopt the arbitrary 
number of eighteen? Why not accept all the tones 
that nature furnishes? 

In the “Story of Musical Form” by Clarence 
Lucas we find the following: 

If we study the intervals in the series of overtones, or 
harmonics as some call them, we find octaves, fifths, 
fourths, major and tninor thirds, whole tones, and half 
tones. At first glance it looks as if the half tone, also 
called semi-tone, was the smallest interval in the natural 
series. But if we accept these intervals furnished by 
nature and attempt to fill in the intervals greater than a 
semi-tone with whole tones and half tones found by using 
the natural fourths and fifths as a standard measure, we 
will find that nature gives a very great number of ex- 
ceedingly small intervals between each semi-tone. 

._. . If we continue our circle of fifths, or rather spiral 
of fifths, for we always get farther and farther away from 
our starting place, we will find that our triple sharps and 
flats, our four, five, six, seven, eight, or more, sharps or 
flats still give us new intervals. We will discover that 
nature fnrnishes at least twelve intervals in a semi-tone. 

Then why confine ourselves to merely eighteen 
tones when we can have 144 without difficult? We 
might as well have 144 as eighteen, seeing that we 
must give up our harmony to admit a beggarly eigh- 
teen. 

The wonder is not that there were so may dif- 
erent systems in the past, but that there were so 
few of them. The constant striving after harmony 
alone prevented the human brain from devising 
hundreds of systems. The Chinaman built up his 
system by adding perfect major thirds one above 
another and he stuck to his theory too, although it 
gave him a sharp octave. On the untempered sys- 
tem we must arrive at a sharp octave if we go from 
C up to E, from E up to G sharp, from G sharp up 
to B sharp, On the untempered scale B sharp is 
sharper than C, of course. That was the Chinese 
system. In India they adopted a system with 
seventy-two different scales divided into two groups 
of thirty-six, each one of these being subdivided 
into six divisions. And yet when they got to the end 
of all their hair splitting they produced a system 
less complete than our chromatic scale and quite in- 
capable of notating the chromatic “Tristan” prelude. 

It is all very well to live in New York or Chicago 
and dream of the sacred Ganges flowing to the sea 
with rapt gymnosophists sitting on its flowery 
banks and singing plaintive songs on a summer’s 
night. The orient is full of color and romance for 
one who lives six thousand miles away. But the 
British merchants, engineers, and statesmen who 
have worked in India for more than a hundred 
years are always glad enough to get away to Eng- 
land and leave romance and color, heat and hu- 
midity, famine and unsanitary living, untempered 
scales and tinkling sitars to the visionary orientals. 
India’s coral strand and the refrigerated mountains 
of Greenland are very pretty things to sing about 
but not to live with. And the eighteen sounds which 
Willimina L. Armstrong longs to hear in occidental 
music—making it accidental, by the way—are charm- 
ing sounds to read about but would be ghastly dis- 
cords with any harmony that could be found. 

We know the smell of sandal wood, the’ dusky 
Indian faces, the ivory and ebony hand-carved 
chairs, the hammered brass, the mats and flimsy 
silks of India. With ali due respect to Willimina 
L. Armstrong, however, we must express the hope 
that the wailing, weak and insufficient musical sys- 
tem of the Indians will stay as near the holy water 
of the Ganges as possible. 

ao 


The music reviewer of the Sun announces that the 
time almost has arrived for the disappearance of the 
professional music critic. There will be none to 
mourn his passing. 





Sweetest Music of the Day—the jingling of Liberty Loan Dollars! Have yours 
swelled the chorus yet? BUY LIBERTY BONDS! 
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THE BYSTANDER 





More or Less Philosophical—(Rather Less) 

Sunday is a day of irregular meals with most of us, 
don’t you think so? It is with me, anyway; meals very 
irregular, although ample. It happened last Sunday that I 
didn’t get around to dinner or supper—whichever you want 
to call it—until rather late, At 10.45 I was sitting in 
Charlie’s place, eating one of those famous beefsteak sand- 
wiches, which, with the accompanying slices of raw onion 
and a boiled beet (not to forget two huge slices of toast 
that hide the steak) makes a whole meal in itself. Op- 
posite me sat Old Friend Boyd Wells. Boyd has been 
out in Seattle, his old stamping ground, all summer, teach- 
ing young ideas how to shoot the piano at the summer 
session of the Cornish School. He got back last week. 
Evidently the stay in Seattle affected him. He has much 
more soul than when he left New York last spring. Other- 
wise he would have let me enjoy that sandwich in_ peace. 

“Byron,” he demanded, “how do you think music?” 

I'll leave it to you if that’s a fair sort of a question to 
project into the midst of a beefsteak sandwic good 
beefsteak sandwich, with plenty of butter on the toast. 

** * *& * 


It made me feel uncomtortable, that question. In the 
first place, [ didn’t want to scatter those mental processes 
which were being devoted solely to a thorough, satisfying 
enjoyment of the sandwich, In the second place, I had 
no answer ready—and I admit hating to be caught without 
a ready answer. I began hastily to lay off the sandwich— 
in thought, I mean—and to consider how I did think 
music. It was a disconcerting question, because until he 
put it I never had stopped to define for myself how I did 
think music. Still more disconcerting was the answer which 
I finally evolved and had to give myself—I never had 
thought music! At least, not if I understood what he 
meant by “thinking” music, 

To gain time, I pretended I didn’t know what he meant 
(I’m not sure yet that I did, as a matter of fact) and 
when he explained, I came right out flatfooted and ad- 
mitted that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, I 
never did think music. On the contrary, I felt music and 


let it go at that. 
eee 


Then the discussion really began. I am going to set 
down some of our conclusions here just to see if some- 
body wont write to me and say we're all wrong. Let's 
see—I believe we agreed that the enjoyment of music can 
be divided under three heads—intellectual enjoyment, 
sensual enjoyment and emotional enjoyment, though it 
might be difficult to distinguish with exactness between the 
last two. In fact, I think they are dependent one upon the 
other. A certain “concord of sweet sounds” affects pleas- 
antly and agreeably your hearing sense—the auditory 
nerve; up to the brain goes that. message and there it is 
received, ticketed, and handed on to that brain center 
which controls the emotions affected by music; then those 
little nerves going out from that center begin to work and 
to send out to you that same message that the auditory 
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/UNSOLICITED REMARKS ABOUT 


= 


In co-ordinating the contents of a program, it seems 
to me we lay stress upon everything but what is essen- 
tial. We talk a great deal about the subtle relationship 
of keys, the variation of mood and a certain chrono- 
logical accuracy. But the chronological order has 
merely an historical interest that has nothing to do with 
art. The variation of moods, though necessary, is mean- 
ingless in itself; and as to the relationship of keys, its 

= importance is greatly exaggerated, for an audience is 


=] 
. 
| Program Making 
= not apt to notice anything but the monotonous recur- 
= rence of one tonality. : 
a We are inclined to regard such details as vital to the 
form of a program, whereas they are merely external 
decorations. The actual structure of a program is con- 
cerned with none of these, but only with movement, line 
and color—the basic principles of every plastic art. It 
can lay no claim to art unless it conforms to these 
principles, because resulting from the union of many 
rhythms, melodies and harmonies, it must have rhyth- 
mical balance, logical proportions and harmonious 
atmosphere. Lees 

As long as we have only to deal with line and rhythm, 
the task is comparatively easy. We find this in arrang- 
ing a classical group, where the melody is naively frank 
in expression and the rhythms extremely simple. No 
problems arise, because the music aims only at the 
“creation of beauty in sound.” But modern composers 
have so personalized music, have so colored it with 
thought and emotion, that it presents as mamy com- 
plexities as life itself, and as many colors as there are 
thoughts and emotions. Besides this, we have to reckon 
with that ultra-modern school of thought—represented 
in painting by Whistler, in poetry by Verlaine and in 
music by Debussy and Scriabine—whose motto is “Pas 
de couleur, rien que la nuance,” in whose visions “out- 
line is lost in atmosphere.” And so, if we are to blend 
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lines, rhythms, colors and nuances into any semblance 
of unity, we must above all else take into consideration 
the imaginative quality of the music—that “atmosphere 


which is the very essence of its beauty. 
HENRIETTA STRAUS. 
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nerves have faithfully and unconsciously carried in, so that 
you glow with whatever emotion you are accustomed to 
glow with when music gives you pleasure. Shall we call 
it the emotion of art? Exquisite music, a beautiful pass- 
age in literature, a moving scene in a play (take that 
wonderful last act from “A Kiss for Cinderella”), all seem 
to affect the same emotion in me, though to varying de- 
grees, of course, according to the perfection of the artistry. 
Is your experience the same, or do you have a different 
emotion for each art 
** * * 

Boyd and I agreed that the layman does not think music 
—he just plain feels it, which is the reason popular music 
is popular, because it is simple. We also agreed that 
the enjoyment cf such music as fugues—even most of 
the fugues of genius—is a purely intellectual one. Lis- 
tening to those is really thinking music, though I have 
no doubt that there is a type of musician so used to 
fugues that he forgets the mathematics and is really 
stirred by them, emotionally moved. Personally, the 
Bystander will admit—though music was his avocation 
from earliest childhood, long before it became his 
vocation, and though he is a professional organist—te 
nothing more than an academic interest in fugues and 
their ilk. It may be a constitutional antipathy to mathe- 
matics accounts for that in part. Yet when such an artist 
as Harold Bauer takes some of the Bach three voiced in- 
ventions and puts them on his program, as he did a year 
or two ago, one forgets all about the mathematical part 
of those compositions and hears only the musical message 
that is in them. I mentioned this to Boyd. 

“Yes,” said he, “and I beiieve that that is only because 
such artists as Bauer and Kreisler think music—think it 
every second that they play, and think it just as you and 
I think it, though our technical imperfections may pre- 
vent us from realizing our thought to the absolute de- 
gree which they reach.” 

** * * ® 

That remark illumined the whole subject for me at 
once and I was very proud to realize that, after all, 1 
really did think music; for it seemed as if one who only 
felt music must be deficient in some of those intellectual 
qualities which the music thinker necessarily possesses. 

** *& * 

But there was one kind of music that I heard last week 
which is only to be felt and can never be thought. Last 
Friday evening and again on’ Saturday morning New 
York sounded a welcome and a tocsin of encouragement 
to the new Liberty Loan. Every inanimate vocal thing 
in New York on last Friday just before eight and on 
Saturday at nine burst into sound. From the air raid 
warning sirens down through steamboat and _ factory 
whistles to automobile horns and even to children-beaten 
tin pans (hardly vocal, those) New York burst into noise. 
Such a sound disturbs the personal inwards even as a 
tossing ship and brings ununderstood, relieving, tears to 
the eyes. It is the greatest, truest ,expression of the sou! 
of America. There is nothing undignified, nothing rowdy 
in that tremendous diapason. And the pedal note of New 
York is A flat, for even those tossing inwards could not 
make me forget the instinct of the trained musician. I 
hunted it out on the piano. Byron Hace, 
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Music on My Shelves 

One of the few American composers who write signifi- = 
cantly for the violin is Cecil Burleigh. His sonata in = 
A major, op. 22, is not only a valuable addition to = 
American violin literature, but to violin literature in & 
general. It is descriptive in character, dealing with = 
certain incidents in the life of Jesus, beginning very ten- = 
derly with His birth and ending most nobly with His 
ascension, from which it borrows its name. But, though 
frankly and unashamedly religious in sentiment, it has = 
none of that mystic ecstasy born of the senses, but & 
rather that purity of feeling which we find in the relig- 
ious works of César Franck. It has the added virtues = 
of being moderate in length and yiolinistically effective. = 

Burleigh has also written Twelve Short Poems for 
the violin, likewise descriptive in character, but in- 
spired this time by Nature. They are quite varied and 
range from the simple and tender to the brilliant and = 
gay. Violinists would have no difficulty in gathering a = 
charming group for a program. 

Having mentioned César Franck, I would like to 
suggest to choral conductors that they look at his “Re- 
demption,” one of the noblest works of its kind. It 
also contains one of the most beautiful arias sopranos 
can ever hope to find. 

To singers who are looking for effective songs for = 
camp programs, I particularly recommend the collection = 
of “Lonesome Tunes” gathered by Howard Brockway 
and Lorraine Wyman in the mountains of Kentucky. 
The songs are simple and melodious and quaint in 
humor, and I think they will find that many of them, as 
for instance, “The Nightingale,” will always make a hit. 

Those pianists and piano teachers who dare to go 
out of the beaten track will find some very worth-while 
things in modern Russian literature. For example, 
there are Scriabine’s “Danse Languide” and “Poéme,” 
No. 1, and his short, exquisite preludes. There is also 
a very lovely prelude, in C minor, op. 16, No. 1, by 
Gliére, a most amusing cuckoo by Arensky and a 
charming pastorale by Glazounoff. There are many oth- 
ers, of course, which could be mentioned. 

HENRIETTA STRAUS. 




















ISEE THAT— 


Jacques L. Danielson resumed his teaching in New York 
on October 1. 

Grace Hoffman has moved to 216 West Seventy-second 
street, New York. 

"Yvonne de Tréville opened the concert season in Toronto, 
Canada, giving her costume song recital, “Three Cen- 
turies of Prima Donne.” 

The prize in the Marne poem contest was awarded to H. 
H. Bellamann, of Columbia, S 

John McCormack sang three times in four days at patriotic 
concerts last week. 

Mr, and Mrs. F. Wight Neumann have returned to Chicago 
from the Thousand Islands. 

Max ‘Terr has been engaged as Eddy Brown’s regular ac- 
companist, — 

Olive Nevin’s nickname is “Sunshine.” 

Edward Shippen Barnes has enlisted in the U. S. Navy. 

The Philharmonic Society of New York will give a con- 
cert under the auspices of the New York Liberty Loan 
Committee. 

Lucien Muratore will open his season with a tour of the 
Pacific Coast. 

Herma Menth and Constance Balfour recently entertained 
6,000 soldiers at Camp Dix. 

Theodore Spiering has reopened his studio at 2 West 
Eighty-eighth street, New York. 

A new club, known as the Friends of Music and Art, has 
been formed by Philadelphia music lovers. 

The Philadelphia Syinphony Club has opened its eighth 
season. 

Borghild Langaard, artist-pupil of Mme. Valeri, is to sing 
a leading role at the dedication of the new opéra- 
comique at Christiania, Norway. 

Klibansky’s pupil, Oscar Miller, has been engaged for the 
Greenville Woman's College, Greenville, S. C. 

All the theatres and concert halls in Boston have to re- 
main closes until October 7—influenza! 

Franz von Vecsey was badly injured as an Austrian avia- 
tor on the Italian front. 

New French and Russian works are to be played by the 
San Francisco Orchestra this season. 

The Oakland Society (Cal.) will present “The Road to 
Victory” next month for the benefit of the Baby Hos- 
pital Association. 

Sacramento recently celebrated National Song Week with 
community singing. 

Ellison-White concerts are creating interest throughout 
the West. 

Marguerite Beriza’s play, “Past and Present,” has been 
given with success in France. 

Chevalier Astolfo Pescia has removed his studio to 111 
West Seventy-second street, New York. 

Winifred Christie netted $800 for the Red Cross recently 
at a concert at Bangor, Me. 

Prof. Thomas Giles will serve as military instructor in 
addition to his musical duties at Utah University. 
Puccini was very enthusiastic over George M. Cohan’s 

“Over There.” 

Valerie Devries has been engaged to sing during the sea- 
son at La Scala in Milan, 

Michel Gusikoff has been re-engaged as concertmaster of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

Sascha Votichenko and his wife are for equal artistic 

rights. 

Elsenheimer soon will present Grace Castagnetta, 

an eight year old artist. 

The concerts to be given at the Arena Gardens Audi- 
torium, Detroit, Mich., are looked forward to with 
much interest. 

“Magic of Your Eyes” was sung as a duet in Chicago 
recently. 

Florence Easton has been engaged to sing for six concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

James Huneker has accepted the position as chief critic 
of the New York Times. 

Eugene Luening has returned from abroad and will es- 
tablish himself in Chicago. 

Lucien Muratore and his wife Lina Cavalieri arrived at 
an Atlantic port last week. 

Reinald Werrenrath sang at the annual convention of the 
Medical Society of Pennsylvania, September 24. 

The New York Oratorio Society will open its forty-sixth 
season on December 3 with two novelties. 

Maurice Aronson has joitied the piano faculty of the Chi- 
cago Musical College. 

Action has been brought against theatres using popular 
works without paying performance royalties in Cali- 
fornia. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has re-engaged Merle 
Alcock for a series of concerts. 

Schumann-Heink will feature Fay Foster’s “The Ameri- 
cans Come.” 

On October 21 Bechtel Alcock will open his season with a 
Western tour. 

Conductor Pierre Monteux bars Wagner and Strauss from 
his repertoire, but will lead the standard symphonic 
classics. 

Sigmund Spaeth is actively engaged in Y. M. C. A. work. 

Edouard Hesselberg has signed a contract with the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music, Chicago. 

John R. Hattstaedt has been appointed sergeant in his 
company at Camp Hancock, , meer Ga. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey gave an informal reception 
on September 21 in honor of Leopold Auer. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has the biggest subscrip- 
tion list in the history of the organization. 

At John McCormack’s concert in the Hippodrome, $163,700 
was subscribed by the audience for Liberty Loan 
Bonds. 

Mana-Zucca has been booked for a patriotic tour of the 
Liberty Theatres circuit by the War Camp Community 
Service. J. H. 


Dr. 








‘When ‘Omer struck ’is Bloomin’ Lyre’ he was only 
called “BU 
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Pain News Service 
CARUSO SINGING * 
Nnrico Caruso singing George M, Cohan's popular war song, 
“Over There.’ This concert took place in Brooklyn, and 
was repeated two weeks ago in New York, at Central Park, 
50,000 persons, 
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‘OVER THERE.” 


before 








—_ nee Artists Win $2,000 for War Relief 

program netting $2,000 for war relief work in 
Pra ince was given by the Lake George Club, Lake George, 
N. Y., Saturday evening, August 31. Henry Holden Huss, 
pianist and composer, contributed Chopin's two preludes 
in G major and A major, op. 28, in the Huss paraphrase, 


ind Liszt's “Gondoliera.” Oscar Seagle, baritone, sang 
the following numbers: “Carnaval” (Fourdrain), “Crying 
of Water” (Camphell-Tipton), “Ballynure Ballad” (Old 


lrish), Negro spirituals and war songs. Max Rosen, vio- 











KOSCAK remaen 


ntti onductor of the Philharmo nic S« rclety y of Tokye« 
His First Orchestral Concert in 
this country will be given at 
CARNEGIE HALL 
Wednesday Eve., October 16, 1918 
Under the Auspices of the Japan Society 
Mr. Clarence Whitehill, America’s 
foremost Baritone, and 150 voices of 
the New Choral Society of New York 
will render compositions of Mr. 
Yamada. Orchestra of 90 musicians. 
JULES DAIBER, Exclusive Management 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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ORNSTEIN 


Will Open His Season 


as Soloist with 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
ORCHESTRA 


at Philadelphia—November Ist and 2nd 


His NEW YORK RECITAL Will 
Take Place at AEOLIAN HALL, 
November 16th 


His Long List of Bookings Include Re-engagements at 
BOS TON—for 3 recitals 


BROOKLYN—( Institute of Arts 
and Sciences) 


PITTSBURGH—(Art Society) 





St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit— 
(2 appearances) 


For available Dates and terms address— 
M. H. HANSON 
437 Fitth Avenue New York 
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linist, gave selections. Mme. Homer, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sang a group of songs by her composer 
husband, Sydney Homer, these being: “Prospice,” “Home- 
land,” “Thy Voice Is Heard,” “Auld Daddy Darkness” 
and “The Stormy Evening.” The other numbers were: 
“Carillon,” poem by Emil Cammaerts, music by Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, accompanied by Henry Holden Huss and 
George Porter Smith, and “Flanders Fields” (Captain 
John McRea), Frances Starr. 





Edwin Franko Goldman in Brooklyn 


The Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts, which created such 
popular favor among the many genuine music lovers of 
Greater New York, added another and very interesting 
concert at the Public ia aie Myrtle and Van Courtland 
avenues, Ridgewood, on Saturday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 28, before an gre Feo of over 6,000 interested 
music lovers. The important feature of this concert was 
the engagement by Commissioner Berolzheimer of Edwin 
Goldman and his New York Military Band, because of 
the great success achieved by this organization at Colum- 
bia University during the past summer. At the request 
of Commissioner Berolzheimer a program of popular and 
patriotic music was rendered, comprising “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” march, “Semper Fidelis,” John Philip 
Sousa ; overture, “William Tell,” Rossini; -excerpts from 
“Algeria,” Victor Herbert; fantasie, “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
J. Bodewald Lampe; march, “Columbia,” Edwin Franko 
Goldman; cornet solo, “The Rosary,” Ethelbert Nevin; 
popular songs of the day, and the “American Fantasie” 
of Victor Herbert. 


Valerie Devries Engaged at La Scala 


Valerie Devries, an American contralto, has just been 
engaged to sing the role of Amneris in “Aida” during the 
season at La Scala in Milan, which opened on September 
12, Mrs. Devries will not make her debut, however, until 
October. After the season’at La Scala, which ends on the 
first of December, Valerie Devries will leave for Florence, 
where she has been engeged to sing Azucena in “Il Trova- 
tore” and Amneris in “Aida.” Probably the spring season 
will see Mrs. Devries at the Colon in Buenos Aires. Pre- 
vious to this she will be heard at the Massimo at Palermo. 

Valerie Devries is the wife of the late Maurice Devries, 
a well known grand opera baritone, and sister-in-law of 
Herman Devries, the celebrated Chicago vocal instructor. 


By the Seaside 


The illustrations shown herewith concern a group of 
prominent musical persons who spent the summer on the 
New Jersey coast. The snapshots were taken on the porch 
of the Riccardo Stracciari Villa at Long Branch, N. J., 
and they show this usually busy musical group spending a 
quiet morning in recreation and in learning the musical 
news of the day from the Musicat Courter. In one pic- 
ture, Miss Fitziu is reading the publication, and in the 
other Mr. Bauer is gripping it in a manner to suggest that 
he is afraid some of the 
others might take it 
away from him, Andres 
de Segurola is not visi- 
ble, as he was busy tak- 
ing the pictures. It was 
at Long Branch that 
Miss Fitziu and Mr. de 
Segurola prepared most 
of their repertoire for 
their forthcoming trans- 
continental tour. 
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END OF A JERSEY SUMMER. 

«vacation group, consisting of (left to right) Maestro 
Spadoni, Theodore Bauer, Anna Fitziu, Mrs. Stracciari, Mrs. 
Bauer and Riccardo Stracciari. The man behind the camera 


THE 


was Andres de Segurola. (Insert) Anna Fitziu and Ric- 
cardo Stracciari veading the world’s greatest musical 
newspaper. 
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York. 
HENRI SCOTT, 
well known basso, whose singing of “The 


© Mishkin, New 
The 
Magic of Your Eyes,” by Arthur A. Penn, at 
Willow Grove on August 11 created much en- 
thusiasm among the many spectators. In fact 
one might safely say that it was “T'he hit of the 
program.” Mr. Scott sang at Willow Grove 
under Wassili Leps’ baton. 


Sight Reading with Wilbur A. Luyster 


Wilbur A. Luyster demonstrated interestingly and easily 
the practicability of the People’s Galin-Paris-Chevé method 
of teaching sight singing, at the music hall, Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Academy of Mus‘c, Wednesday evening, Septem- 
ber 25. As advertised, and according to his custom, Mr. 
Luyster opened the season with a lecture and free lesson. 
A goodly number seized this chance and assembled to learn 
to read music by sight without instrument, and 
before the evening was over Mr. Luyster had initiated 
those present into singing notes at sight from the staff in 
two parts. Mr. Luyster. explained convincingly the con- 
sistency of the movable doh. 

The beginners’ class will meet Tuesday evenings from 
now on, and any one from sixteen to sixty years old is 
eligible. No voice trial or previous knowledge is neces- 
sary. The advanced classes meet Thursday evenings at 

730, beginning October 3, and both classes will be given a 
thirty weeks’ course at an exceedingly low fee. With the 
opportunity which these classes offer, there is no excuse 
for singers not becoming easy sight readers, for Mr. 
Luyster is a man of broad experience and has proved the 
value of his system time and again. Young singers, par- 
ticularly, who are handicapped because they are not able 
to read quickly, should avail themselves of this chance to 
master this form of technic, which is absolutely neces- 
sary for a public career. 
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ARTIST-PUPIL OF MME. VALERI TO SING LEADING SOPRANO ROLE AT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE NEW OPERA-COMIQUE THEATRE AT CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY 





Among the artists whose pictures are seen on the front 
cover of this week’s issue is Borghild Langaard, the statu- 
esquely beautiful Norwegian dramatic soprano, whose 
successes at La Scala, Milan, in “Aida,” and at Bucharest, 
Budapest and London (where she sang “Tosca” with Mr. 
Martinelli and “G6étterdammerung” with Mr. Whitehill)- 
were remarkable, returned to her own country on July 25. 

After filling a few concert engagements in Norway and 
Sweden, she will appear as Elsa in Wagner’s “Lohengrin” 
en the opening night of the new Opera-Comiqué to be dedi- 
cated at Christiania, September 28. As a token of her un- 
bounded admiration for Mme. Valeri, the day following 
her departure the well known teacher found her country 
home in Neponset filied with flowers which had been sent 
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FOUR VALERT PUPILS 
(Upper left) Helen Thomas, (Upper right) 
(Lower right) 
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by the singer from New York, accompanied by a note 
which read: “I will soon be back to you, no matter if one 
hundred submarines will be on my way. 

Besides the singers whose positions in the operatic and 
concert field are very consp:cuous, there is a legion of 
Mme. Valeri’s pupils whose activities are also worthy of 
notice. Among these is mentioned Helen Thomas, of 
East Liverpool, Ohio, who after a very successful concert 
season has recently appeared in her own birthplace, cre- 
ating a sensation with her beautiful lyric voice and the ex- 
cellent method with which she uses it. The success of this 





WHO ARE WINNING RECOGNITION. 
Alice Gillen. 
Hazel Moore. = 
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young and promising artist is described by the following 


papers: 
Helen Thomas, soprano, was in excellent voice and captivated her 

audience immediately by her splendid work and her pleasing pres- 

ence. “God Be With Our Boys Tonight” touched a tender spot and 
was indeed tenderly received.—The Cheater, Richmond, Va. 





Miss Thomas has a wonderful voice of purity and power and 
received several overwhelming encores.—Steubenville Herald-Star. 





Miss Thomas, soprano soloist, sang excellently, being possessed of 
a rich vaeice of wide range and sweet quality—The Beaver Daily 
Times, 

More than 1,000 people gathered last night at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church to hear Miss Thomas, who thrilled the large audi- 
ence with her beau- 
tiful sages. Miss 
Thomas, o is a 
pupil of Mme. Va- 
leri, of New York, 
has certainly a bril- 
liant future before 
her. The audience 
demanded and ob- 
tained many encores, 

Steubenville 
Times. 

Of Lucy O. 
Bash, the colora- 
tura soprano pu- 
pil of Mme. Va- 
leri, Indiana pa- 
pers spoke thus: 

We feel that 
Florestan would 
have written that 
Lucy Bash sang her 
two songs, ‘Ecsta- 
sy” by Rogers and 
the familiar “Chan 
3on_ Provengal” by 
Dell’ Acqua, with 
much assurance and 
Miss Bash's 
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poise, 

voice is clear and 
sweet and produced 
with remarkable 
ease. She sang 
rhythmically and 


with perfect intona 
tion.—-Fort ayne 
Times. 


The fifteenth con 
cert given by the 
Morning Musical So 
ciety took place last 
evening before a 
large audience. Miss 
Bash sang her num- 
bers with great con- 
fidence and charm 
of interpretation. 
Her voice is of ex- 
cellent quality, well 
cultivated and pos 
sesses a remarkable 
degree of natural 
sweetness, Fort 
Wayne Star. 

Catherine Mor- 
ris Leech, so- 
prano, is enthus- 
iastic over the 
improvement she 
has made under 
the tuition of 
Mme. Valeri. 
She is now the 
admired soloist 
of the First 
Methodist 
Church in Pitts- 
= burgh, Pa 
= The great 
= Pittsburgh Syna- 
= gogue possesses 
a singer who has 
= around, rich, 
= telling soprano 

voice. The sing- 
Walker. = er, whose serv- 
ices are also in 
demand on the 
concert platform, 
is Mrs. A. Hep- 
ner, who came to New York especially to study with Mme. 
Valeri. 

Helen Hobson, Mina Elman (the sister of the famous 
violinist), Eleanor Brock, Hazel Moore, who has been 
giving a very sucessful series of concerts in the State of 
Iowa; Nannette Flack, who will soon leave the comic 
opera stage to devote herself to a higher form of vocal 
music; Mrs. H. Grinager, Margaret Northrup, May Kelly, 
May Conway, Bertha Martin and Florence de Waltoff are 
all pupils who are making great progress and who will 
soon be heard from in the music world. 





(Lower left) Blanche 8, 
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Among these must be mentioned the name of Alice Gil- 
len, the youngest pupil of Mme. Valeri, who is only seven 


teen. This talented girl, who belongs to one of the best 
families of Hempstead, L. I., has a soprano voice of ex 
ceptional quality, which she uses with unusual skill 


for her age and the time she has been studying. Be 
sides the voice she is intellectual and has a good person 
ality. !t is no exaggeration to assert that she will some 
day get to the front. 

Among the teachers who have been studying lately with 
Mme. Valeri is Blanche Sanders Walker, of Pittshurgh, 
Pa., an accomplished pianist and accompanist, who has of 
late decided to devote her time to the study of voice. She 
is a very intelli gent and diligent lady and a conscientious 
teacher who is very much appreciated in P ittsburgh’ $s musi 
cal circles. 


Mme. Valeri, after spending the greater part of the 
summer at her country home in Neponset, made an ex 
tensive automobile tour. She visited Melanie Kurt at 
Margaretville, and Frieda Hempel at Lake Placid, where 
she attended the great concert that the famous soprano 
gave for the benefit of the Red Cross. 

Mme. Valeri resumed teaching October 1 at her new 
studio-residence, 381 West End avenue, corner of Seventy 


eighth street. 


Guilmant School Meets Organist Shortage 

The demand for church organists who have received an 
all around education and understand the various forms of 
service is growing rapidly. On account of the recent draft, 


there is a scarcity of crganists keenly felt. Already a large 
numer of our best men have enlisted and are now on 
the fighting line in France or else in the camps training 


for service. To supply the demand, the Guilmant Organ 
School is equipped with unusual facilities and 
young men and women in a way that will enable them to ac 
cept the best available places. Church committees are in fre 
quent communication with the school, and over one hundred 
and fifty of the graduates and students are now filling im 
portant positions throughout the country. Courses in ser 
vice playing are featured, and all who study are obliged to 
participate in this preparation. The basic principles of 
organ playing are given to each student, and a thorough 
knowledge of polyphonic music insisted upon, The playing 
of hymn tunes, chants, anthems, and the liturgical forms of 
church music are all attended to 

Dr. William C, Carl and the members of the faculty take 
a personal saat in the progress and advancement of 


prepares 


those who enroll. The school begins its fall season next 
Tuesday, October 8. The contest for the six free annual 
scholarships offered by Commissioner and Mrs. Philip 
Berolzheimer will be held this week, on Friday, October 4, 
at 160 o'clock. Through the generosity of Commissioner 
Berolzheimer, the students will attend the opening concert 
of the Société des Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris at 


the Metropolitan Opera House next week 
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ORGANIST—Experienced in motion pic- and all car and bus lines. Address The 
A manufacturing Corporation in a pleasant atmosphere. One player of ture work and capable of playing a Kim- Sulli Studios, 267 West 7oth Street, New 
small Rhode Island town desires to each instrument will be engaged, and ball orchestra organ. Apply Court York City. 
introduce and stimulate musical art o- must be poomesee to settle - Theatre, Newark. 
in the community of which it is the the ity an e a part o — ~ LARGE. ATTRACTIVE STUDIO TO 
most important institution. Corre- its life. In writing please state age, STUDIO TO RENT :—Magnificently fur- LET Resident “ te Bed Pi 
spondence is invited from Pianists, whether married or single, educa- nished and well lighted large studio in ebseltGs Gk cir, taikenie aaa teal Tees 
Violinists and Cellists of European tional training; and in brief, subse- elegant residence. Steam heat, service and Sacie'ah tas Mom Ga eatak Wee York 
training and of the highest musician- quent experience. Address: “S. W. telephone. 78 Riverside Drive, Corner Teleshoue Plazs. cson. 
ship. The Corporation is prepared to C.,” care of Musical Courier, 437 Soth Street, New York. b radaath 
quate a See OR Se ee ee LARGE, ATTRACTIVE STUDIO and FOR SALE—Giacomo Rivolta Cello 
waiting room, elegantly —- Sa (Milan, 1822). Instrument is in excellent 
: _— 1 r- lonna now in N York. Address for vocal or instrumental. Available three condition. Price $600. For inquiries ap 
gre ede ee geting me ty - mh a” a days per week. Year's lease required. ply “RK. J.,” care of Musicar Courter, 437 


tunity. A limited number of pupils can 
obtain instructions from a leading prima 


appointment, 
Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


“A. B.,” care of MUSICAL 


Near 72d street subway express station 


New York. 


Fifth avenue, 











The accompanying snapshot shows Annie Louise David, the 
harpist, in Damariscotta, Me., where she has been spending 
some weeks, The little harp is a freak of Nature, It was 
found growing evuctly as it is represented in the picture. 
he genileman who presented it to Miss David said that 
when she apent the summer there three years ago, she had 
so charmed Nature with her harp playing— she used to prac- 
tise out in the woodse—that since then Nature itself had 
been busy reproducing harps, and this was her first finished 
product. 








Mile. de Tréville Delights Canadians 


Yvonne de Tréville sang in Toronto, Canada, Tuesday 
evening, September 24, receiving lengthy praise from the 
roronto pres The Toronto Globe refers to “A brilliant 
success won by the popular coloratura soprano.” It also 
stated that “a large and representative audience greeted 
Yvonne de Tréville at Massey Hall on her return to the 
city in a costume recital entitled ‘Three Centuries of Prima 
Donne.’ The trills and other embellishments were 
exectited with exactness and a surprising maintenance of 











THE CONGO 


YCLE OF SONG FOR BARITONE 


Porm ny VAcHeL LINDSAY Music py Artuur Bercu 


Price, $1.15, postage extra 

Not so much a song cycle as three graphic and pic- 
turesque musical scenes, in which a virile baritone 
voice will find play for humorous, dramatic, and 
weird expression. The poem is startlingly original, 
united to music of striking power, in which negro 
tunes are thematically employed with modern re- 
sourcefulness. The result is a bizarre but sympa- 
thetic interpretation of racial traits of unique interest 
in American life and art. 

“In many ways it is the most admirable cycle that 
has been done in our country in many a day. Mr. 
Bergh has melody, he is harmonically sensitive and 
his workmanship is flawless.”—A. Walter Kramer, in 
Musical America 





Teachers! Singers! Players! 
Be sure to visit the Free Bureau of Musica) 
Service conducted by Henrietta Straus at our 
New York office from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m. daily. 











Order of your local dealer 


Oliver Ditson Company 


179 Tremont Street, Boston 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 














ARTHUR J. HUBBARD westittion 


Assistants { Yencent | v. Hubbera 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 


PHILIP BRUCE tenor 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Address: 15 Evans Road - Brookline, Mass. 


ARTHUR WILSON 


VOICE AND INTERPRETATION, 
Studio, 905 Boylsten St., Tel., Back Bay 1658. 


GENEVA JEFFERDS Sf 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Personal Address: - < 164 Prospect Street, Providence, R. I. 


HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER or SINGING 
16 Conred Bullding ° 
Trinity Court, Dartmouth st - 


FRANKLIN CANNON 


onene PL PIANIST AND TEACHER 
$TUDIO: STRINERT 
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To the demonstrative recalls she re- 


” 


tone quality, 
sponded with a stirring rendition of ‘La Marseillaise. 
The Evening Telegram said that “Mme. de Tréville sur- 
passed herself in the revelation of fulness of her art . 

but in none of her Toronto appearances,” it goes on to say, 

“has that dainty prima donna revealed the fulness of her 
art and charms as in her costume recital last night in 
Massey Hall. Not only did she again pour forth her mar- 
velous bird like trills, but she rivaled our best dramatic 
sopranos.” 

The Toronto World said that the audience was so de- 
lighted that even with two extra numbers at the close of 
her listed ones it was loath to leave the hall; also the 
runs and trills, for which she is famed, won her enthusi- 
astic applause. It spoke particularly of: the dainty polo- 
naise from “Mignon” as being one of the most successful 
numbers, the tripping runs and light staccato notes being 
charmingly effective. Several encores were graciously 
given, in one of which she accompanied herself on the 
piano, and again in an exquisite composition of her own 
she accompanied herself on the harp. 


Clarence Adler’s Pupils from Almost Every State 


Clarence Adler, the well known pianist and pedagogue, 
has opened his studio for the season 1918-19 at 154 West 
Seventy-second street, New York, with a large enrollment 
of pupils from almost every State in the Union. His sea- 
son promises to be a busy one. 

Mr. Adler is preparing a number of pupils for their 
debut recitals. The first artist-pupil to appear will be 
Ruth Clug, whose playing has already earned for her and 
her teacher much flattering comment in New York music 
circles. 


Three Wilson Artist-Pupils for Maine Festivals 


Three artist-pupils from the New York studio of Ar- 
thur Wilson, the well known voice trainer and coach, will 
appear at the Maine Festivals, in Bangor and Portland. 
These artists are Martha Atwood, soprano; Harriet Mc- 
Connell, contralto, and Norman Arnold, tenor. They will 
all be heard in “Elijah,” with Louis Graveure, as well as in 
separate concert appearances. 


Yon Studio’s Opening for Season 1918-19 

S. Constantino and Pietro A. Yon, directors of the Yon 
Studios, Carnegie Hall, New York, reopened their studios 
on October 1 for the season 1918-19. The main branches 
taught at this well known institution are singing, piano, 
organ, harmony 
and counter- 
point. Aside 
from these stud- 
ies, the institu- 
tion offers spe- 
cial courses in 
theory, liturgy 
and languages. 

S. Constantino 
Yon, whose rep- 
utation as suc- 
cessful teacher 
of piano and 
voice is well es- 
tablished, will 
head these de- 
partments as 
heretofore. 

Pietro A. Yon, 
the famous or- 
ganist and com- 
poser, will again 
be at the head 
of the organ and 
composition de- 
partments. An 
important fea- 
ture, and one 
which is rarely 
encountered, is 
the fact that Mr. 
Yon has in his studio a two manual pedal pipe organ 
which is a great benefit to his many pupils fér practising. 

The well established rule of this institution to give 
advanced students opportunities to appear in public per- 
formances will again prevail, and arrangements have been 
made for a ser- 
ies of recitals to 
be given through- 
out the season, 
as well as a final 
ensemble concert 
to be given in} 
the spring at} 
Aeolian Hall,} 
New York. 





P. A. YON, 


Pianist and vocal teacher. 


Werrenrath | 
Entertains} 


Reinald Wer- 
renrath sang at 
the first patriotic 
meeting and din- 
ner given for 
the annual con- 
vention of the 
Medical Society 
of Pennsylvania 
on the opening 
night, Tuesday, 
September 24, at 
the Bellevue- 
pig ee ng 
in Philadelphia. 8. E. YON, 
During the even- Organist and composer. 
ing Mr. Werren- 
rath was heard in the “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” the 
prologue to “Pagliacci,” “The Irish Guards,” and “Khaki 
Lad,” besides several request encores, He was accom- 
panied by Charles Albert Baker. 





October 3, 1918 
Boys “Over There” Thank Whitehill for Tobacco 


In enjoying the pleasures of a summer spent in absolute 
relaxation and preparation for his coming season, Clar- 
ence Whitehill did not forget that there is a great world 
struggle going on and that the boys from the U. S. A. 
require all the “smokes” that can be shipped overseas. 
Consequently, both the Metropolitan Opera baritone and 
his wife have contributed generously in that respect, as 
the following letters from the boys will testify: 

July 18, 1918. 
Dear Sir: 

Your box of smokes was distributed six hundred yards from the 
Boche on the Marne battle front. They sure were appreciated by the 
inen who received them. One man said: “I don’t know who sent 
these, but he’s a good plug and I’m for him.” That means a lot 
although a rather crude way of expressing it. Ihe “Sun Fund” 
seems to have followed this outfit ail over France. We get every- 
thing we need—good eats, clothes, books, etc., and from the “Sun” 
the smokes to top it off. gratefully 

(Signed) A, J. "heutuson, U. S. Infantry. 





I received your most welcome tobeceo carton, and I cannot 
express on this postcard how much I wish to thank you for your 
kind donation. With best wishes, 

(Signed) Toun G. Varco, “Somewhere in France.” 
July 4, 1918. 
Friend: 

Just a few lines to let vou know I received the tobacco kit which 
you sent to the soldiers. I wish to thank you very much for your 
kindness, and in the future may good luck be with you. From 
a U. S. bov in France. 

Private C. D. Lansperc, 
S. Inf., American E. F. 


(Signed) 
Co. A, Fourth U. 





June 8, 1918. 
Mr. Whitehill: 

Your kind gift was received today, and you can imagine how 
happy I ay to receive it. Cigarettes are one thing that a soldier 
can hardly get along without, and every one of us appreciate all 
that the ate R the States are doing for us. Sincerely yours, 

Signed) Epcar A. Forsyta, American Expeditionary. 


American an Expeditionary, July 11, 1918. 
Dear Sir: 


Your cigarettes received and were divided among my comrades. * 


Many thanks to you. They were sure appreciated by all. Cigarettes 
are one among many things that cannot be bought over oe Best 
wishes to you and all the people in the good old U. S. 

am sincerely, 

(Signed) T. M. Avrey, American FE, F. 
Gentlemen: 

Your tobacco was received, and it is doing its duty in the front 
line. Many thanks, as your gift comes in a time when most needed. 
The smokes are like one from home, as my home town is good 
old New York, and that makes it more than appreciated. 

(Signed) Private L, Kessier, Co. B, Thirtieth U. S. Inf. 


July 14, 19:8. 
Dear Sir: 

Please accept many thanks for the package of cigarettes which 
you kindly contributed. They are a most acceptable gift and are 
very much eros Very truly yours, 

(Signed) Cc, Lewis, Thirty-eighth ‘Inf., American E. F. 





Mr. Whitehill: 

Kino Frrenp—Have been getting tobacco from the tobacco fund 
for a long time and I think that the fund is a good thing, as that 
is almost the only way we can get tobacco. Kind friend, I thank 
you one and all of the fund a thousand times. Your soldier friend 
in France would like to hear from you, 

(Signed) Private Ratru Carson, Ambulance Co. 26. 


Papalardo Artist-Pupil Wins Philadelphia Press 


Adela Gulbrandsen, an artist-pupil of Arturo Papalardo, 
gave a recital for the benefit of the Chester Valley Branch 
of the American Red Cross Association at Glenloch, Pa., 
on August 24. 

Mme. Gulbrandsen sang numbers by Giordani, Mascagni, 
Chadwick, Woodman, Grieg, Massenet, Fourdrain, Puccini, 
Horsman and German. Maestro Papalardo furnished 
valuable accompaniments on the piano. 

Following are some press opinions, testifying to the suc- 
cess of the affair: 

She has a voice of wonderful quality and range.—Philadelphia 
Record. 





The beauty of her clear soprano voice was enhanced by a perfect 
tone production.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





A distinctly operatic voice and a fine singer.—North American. 
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BASS- BARITONE 
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Exclusive Direction: 
WALTER ANDERSON 
62 West 45th Street New York 
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THE MARNE POEM CONTEST 


First Prize Awarded to H. H. Bellamann 


In the issue of July 4, 1918, the Musicat Courter an- 
nounced a prize poem contest, $100 being offered by Mrs. 
John R. McArthur for the best :poem on the subject, 
“The Marne.” At that time a great celebration of the 
fourth anniversary of the Battle of the Marne was planned 
for New York early in September. It was the intention 
to have the winning poem set to music by Henry Hadley 
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second battle of the Marne and the many other glorious 
victories taking place in July and August caused the 
abandonment of the proposed celebration. Notwithstand- 
ing this, Mrs. McArthur insisted upon the award being 
made according to the original conditions and the judges 
selected the poem submitted by H. H. Bellaman, to whom 
a check for $100 has been sent. Mr. Bellamann is head 
of the music department of Chicora College, Columbia, 
S. C.° His poem is as follows: 


THE MARNE 
(SEPTEMBER, 1914) 
By H. H. BELLAMANN 

Wild red across the darkening sky, 
Wild from the north a-wailing cry, 
The twilight of the world comes down 
On freedorn’s day of proud renown. 
France stands alone and waits the night, 
Sole guardian of the torch’s light. 
Out there the surging line of dark 
Moves swift upon the shining mark. 


TUL ARROUND 


Refrain: 
For freedom and for France! 
This is our hope and this our cry, 
This is the cause for which we die— 
For freedom and for France! 
For freedom and for France! 
This is the prayer we pray today, 
That God will still support our lance 
For freedom and for Bronce! 





ARMY SONG LEADERS STARTLE BROADWAY WITH HIKE SINGING, 


“Good-bye, Broadway,” rings from these husky singers, who shortly will be shouting “Hello, France.” They are 

students at the Y. M. C. A. training school for army song leaders now being conducted by Robert Lawrence, of 

Alabama (with the megaphone), in—and around—the Barnard College auditorium in New York. It ig the only 

institution of its kind in the world’s history. Every evening they train their “wind” for hikes by parading New 

York’s uptown streets. Homer Rodeheaver, Billy Sunday's old singing master, and Frederick Gunther, basso, are 

among the noted members of this class, as well as Sigmund Spaeth, former music critic of the Hvening Mail 
(last on the right). 
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The might of that unholy horde 
Fled wild before her single sword, 
The stain of the invader’s flood 
Forever cleansed with his own blood. 
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She does not stand alone to-day, 
Around her ranged in proud arra 
Behold the flags of all the worl 
Above uplifted swords unfurled. 
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Refrain: 


For freedom and for France! 

This is our hove and this our cry, 
This is the cause for which we die— 
For freedom and for France! 

For freedom and for France! 

This is the prayer we pray today, 
That God will still support our lance 
For freedom and for France! 


May Mukle Off to Honolulu 


Before a very enthusiastic audience at Stockbridge, 
Mass., on Saturday evening, September 7, May Mukle, 
the cellist, was heard in an interesting recital. Miss 
Mukle’s numbers included the sonata in A minor for 


ody” (Bridge) and “At the Fountain” (Davidoff). 
Miss Mukle was assisted at the piano by Gertrude 
Watson, and her splendid art gave unmistakable pleas- 
ure to her hearers. 

On October 1, Miss Mukle left for Honolulu for a 
series of concerts. 


A Soder-Hueck Luncheon Party 


On September 4, Elsie Lovell, the charming young con- 
tralto of the Soder-Hueck studios, was married, and a 
few days after, Ada Soder-Hueck gave a_ luncheon 
party in her honor at her studio in the Metropolitan Opera 


informal musicale in which not only the bride partici- 
pated, but those other favorite young singers of the 
Soder-Hueck clan, Private George Reimherr, tenor, and 
Julia Meade Starkey, contralto, who is to be Mme, Soder- 
Hueck’s assistant teacher this season. The accompanist, 
another luncheon guest, was Lieut. Emil Breitenfeld, 
the composer-pianist. 


Sole, But No Soul 


A woman who sat while “The Star Spangled Banner” 
was being played told the court her shoes hurt her feet. 
Shoes that hurt the feet of those who won't rise for the 
National Anthem can’t hurt them enough—New York 


piano and cello (Grieg), “Allemande” (Tuliy), “Mel- Building, New York. After the luncheon there was an Telegraph. 














SANNA 


Chicagos Ideal Concert Hall 


The W. W. Kimball Co. takes pleasure in announcing that 


F. Wight Neumann Kimball Hall 


The Kimball Hall is centrally located, corner Jackson Boulevard and Wabash Avenue, in the new 
sixteen story Kimball Building. Entrance on both streets. Every modern convenience. Acoustics 
unsurpassed. Ventilation perfect. Comfortable seats. Appointments up-to-date. Large stage. 


Without question Kimball Hall is the best concert hall of its size in the United States to-day 


Mr. Neumann takes pleasure in announcing that he will play the following artists under his management at Kimball Hall: 


PAUL ALTHOUSE, one of the principal tenors of the Metropolitan GUIOMAR NOVAES, Brazilian pianiste, Sunday afternoon, January 
Opera, N. Y., and one of the most succesful artists of the Evanston 12th. 
Festival last season, Thursday evening, October 31st. 


HAROLD BAUER, pianist, Sunday afternoon, November 3rd. 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, pianist and conductor Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Sunday afternoon, January 19th. 
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AGNES LAPHAM, pianiste, Sunday afternoon, November 10th. 
CAROLYN WILLARD, pianiste, Tuesday evening, November 12th. 


EDNA DE LIMA, soprano, who ay successfully in recitals the 
seasons 1916 and 1917 at the Illinois and Cort Theatres, Sunday 
afternoon, November 24th. 

ETHEL LEGINSKA, pianiste, Sunday afternoon, December 8th. 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON, baritone, Metropolitan Opera, Sunday after- 
noon, January 5th. 


MARCELLA CRAFT, soprano, Sunday afternoon, January 26th. 

JOSEPH BONNET, the eminent French organist, Tuesday evening, 
January 28th. 

MYRTLE ELVYN, pianiste, Sunday afternoon, February 2nd. 

SILVIO SCIONTI, pianist, Sunday afternoon, February 23rd. 

RICCARDO MARTIN, America’s leading tenor, Sunday afternoon, 
March 2nd. 

ETHEL LEGINSKA, second appearance, Sunday afternoon, March 23rd. 

HENIOT LEVY, pianist, Sunday afternoon, April 13th. 


Kimball Hall can be rented for concerts, recitals, lectures, theatrical, religious services, etc. 


For open dates apply F. WIGHT NEUMANN, 1408 Kimball Hall, Telephone Harrison 493 
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RETURN OF CHICAGO MUSICIANS 
STARTS PENDULUM OF SEASON 


Hanna Butler, Walter Knupfer and Edward Clarke Re-open Studios—F. Wight 
Neumann Returns—Jeannette Durno Reports Big Enrollment—Music College 
Notes—Blanche Slocum in Demand—Cosmopolitan Secures 
Hesselberg—Kinseys Entertain Auer 


Chicago, Ill, September 28, 1918 

This office acknowledges receipt of a post card mailed 
August 27 in Rome, from Lucien Muratore, and received 
in Chicago on September 23. Lucien Muratore and his 
wife, Lina Cavalieri, will be back in this country soon 
after the publication of this notice 


Hanna Butler in Lexington 


programs last week at the 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., with 
She has been in Lexington, Ky., as the guest 

f Mrs. W. P. Strader, and entertained a large house party 

with her beautiful singing. Mrs. Butler reopens her Chi- 
tudio on October 5. Mrs. Butler, according to the 

Sun of September 16, “scored as soloist at the 
Greenbrier, when she received an ova- 


” 


Hanna Butler gave three 
(,reenbrier 


fine success 


cage 
New York 
concert given in the 
‘Marseillaise. 


Knupfer Studios 


Walter Knupfer, director of the Knupfer Studios, has 
idded to the vocal department of his school Sebastian 
Burnetti, baritone and teacher. The first one of the 
veekly children's clas fraining, elementary har- 
mony, etc., which are all students of the junior 
department of the October 
»to 4 0'clock. The series of young artists’ recitals 
initiated last year with extraordinary success 
d this season. Later in the season Mr. 
a series of lectures on music history, 
taking the regular course will be ad 


tion, singing the 


voice 
es in eat 
open to 
chool, will be held on Saturday, 

trom 
whi h were 
will b continu 
Knupfer will deliver 
to which all students 
mitted free of charge 


Edward Clarke Begins Busy Season 


ard Clarke, baritone, and Rachel Steinman Clarke, 
returned to the city and resumed their 
Arts Conservatory. These artists 
They appeared in 


Edw 


have 








violinist 

classes at the Lyceum 

FRANCESCO 

Of Chicage Opera Association DADDI 
Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for ch Suge ool B =~ 6785 


spent the summer on a Chautauqua trip. 
Studio: 720 Fine Arte Building, Chicago, 





BUSH CONSERVATORY 


KENRETH M. BRADLEY EDGAR A. NELSON 


President and Director CH ICAGO Associate Director 


An Institution of National Prominence 
EXPRESSION LANGUAGES 
PHYSICAL CULTURE M U Sy | Cc DANCING 

"| Faculty of Sixty Includes 
Sones &. , etieowrent) ites 8. Nelson 
| Miller 
Mme. Justine Wegener 
Clarenc 
William Dies 


Theodora Troendie 
Grace Walter 


Rowland Leach 
Bertha Beeman 
Hardy Williamson 
Earl Victor Prahi 


Special announcement is made of the exclusive teaching 
engagement of 
ery Sergeany. Violinist 
MADAME LOUISE B Soprano and Opera Coach 
mo 5 BOGUSLAWSKI, Pianist 
ARDY WILLIAMSON, Tenor 
NEW BUILDING OFFERS UNSURPASSED EQUIP- 
MENT—The only conservatory in Chicago maintaining its 
own Dormitories, 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 
reservations should be made at once. ss) 
Write for free illustrated catalog “D,” givin 
tion of course of study, complete list of fac 
nificent new building. Address 
REGISTRAR, 839 North Dearborn Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


16th—Dormitory 


full descrip- 
ty, and mag- 








the Eastern States and Canada, covering 6,500 miles and 
making the entire journey in their car. Together with 
Victor Prahl, who assisted them on their tour, they opened 
their concert season in Chicago September 17, when they 
gave a recital before the convention of the International 
Lyceum Association at the LaSalle Hotel. On October 3 
they will appear at Jackson, Mich.; October 4, at Pontiac, 
and on October 7 for the Brownson. Club in Chicago, where 
Mr. Clarke will give his now well known lecture- recital, 
“Home and Patriotic Songs of the United States.” On 
October 29 Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, together with Jeanne 
Boyd, will appear in recital at the Lyceum Arts Conserva- 
tory. 
F, Wight Neumann Returns 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Wight Neumann, 3155 Michigan avenue, 
have returned to Chicago after spending the summer at 
their country home in the Thousand Islands and at Saranac 
Lake. 

Jeannette Durno’s Activities 


Jeannette Durno reports the enrollment of students in 
the Durno Piano Studios from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. Miss Durno recently has made a num- 
ber of records for the Imperial Player Roll Company, the 
first ot which, Liszt's “La Campanella,” has just been is- 
sued. She has also made several records for the Duo-Art 
Company. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


The series of lectures on the “History of Music” given 
during the season by Felix Borowski began Saturday 
morning, September 28, in Ziegfeld Theatre. The subject 
of the first lecture was “Primitive Music.” 

Lucy Jacks, a student in the piano department of the 
college, has taken a position as instructor of music at the 
Brenau College Conservatory in Georgia. Margaret Poin- 
dexter is teacher of music at Bethany College, Topeka, 
Kan. Ann W. Rowland is at the college in Maple Creek, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. All these have been students of 
Rudolph Reuter. 

William Beller, winner of the gold medal in last season’s 
graduating class in piano, has entered the Students’ Army 
Traming Corps of Marquette University. Frank Mann- 
heimer, winner of two diamond and other medals, has en- 
tered the army service after a Chautauqua tour lasting all 
summer. He is in the commissary department of a camp 
in Georgia 

An important addition has just been made to the faculty 
of the Chicago Musical College. Maurice Aronson, who 
has joined the piano department of the institution, long has 
heen associated with Leopold Godowsky, whose assistant 
he was both in this country and abroad. Mr. Aronson has 
produced some notable pupils, among whom is his wife, 
Vera Kaplun Aronson, who has been engaged as soloist 
this season by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

The concert which opened the series of winter programs 


NICOLAY 


Reengaged for seventh season as leading Basso with Chicago 
Opera Association. 


Limited number of pupils accepted 
Address: Auditorium Hotel - 


Aurelia ARIMONDI 
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Chicago 











Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Ss 





heacnher 


SINGING 


New York City 


VILONA 


141 West 79th Street 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF MUSIC vex 


All branches of music taught. Expression, Dramatic Art, Dancing, ng. Di 
plomas, Degrees, Medals, Recitals, Concerts, etc. Free catalog. 
ESTHER HARRIS, President 1234 Kimball Hall, Chicago, mn. 











Alter Teaching Most Successfully Over a Decade in 


MAURICE VERA KAPLUN 
EUROPE 


" |ARONSON 


PIANIST. PEDAGOG CONCERT-PIANIST 
cwieago 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


Chicago, Il. 
Formerly Baritone with the Metropolitan Opera House, New York; 
Covent Garden, ndon; Grand Coors and Opera Comique, Paris; 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, Etc. 
——_————— VOCAL TEACHER —. 


MRS. HERMAN DEVRIES **9iiUc¥Se"" 
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of the Chicago Musical College Saturday in Ziegfeld The- 
atre was of particular interest, as it brought forward for 
the first time two students of Prof. Leopold Auer, the re- 
nowned master who gave to the world Heifetz, Elman, 
Zimbalist, Seidel, Rosen, etc., and who has been teaching 
in the Chicago Musical College since September 16. All 
the students who will appear on the program are drawn 
from the advanced classes. Abraham Sopkin and Nina 
Wulfe were the Auer students appearing. 


Nicolay Sings at Rothschild’s 


Constantin Nicolay, the distinguished basso of the Chi- 

cago Opera Association, sang with great success on Mon- 
day afternoon, September 23, at Rothschild’s. The popular 
basso was in glorious voice, and was heard in the aria of 
the tambour major from Thomas’ “Le Caid” and in a 
Greek modern melody which he has recently recorded for 
the Columbia Graphophone Company. Mr. Nicolay was 
assisted by Giaccomo Spadoni, also of the Chicago Opera 
Association. A packed house was on hand, which showed 
its appreciation by applauding the soloist to the echo. 


Blanche Slocum in Demand 


Blanche Slocum, who is to give her Chicago recital on 
Tuesday evening, October 8, at Orchestra Hall, will fill be- 
fore then three dates in Indiana, October 2, 3 and 4. On 
Tuesday evening, October 23, she will give a recital in 
Elgin, Ill. 

Cosmopolitan Secures Hesselberg 


Edouard Hesselberg, pianist and composer of “America, 
My Country,” has just signed a contract for two years 
with the Cosmopolitan School of Music, of Chicago. 


Th. Claussen in Ecuador 


This office acknowledges receipt of a postcard mailed 
from Guayaquil, Ecuador, by Th. Claussen, on the reverse 
side of which the popular captain wrote, “I hope you are 
not forgetting J. C. and Th.” 


American Conservatory Notes 


The Ame rican Conservatory has been singularly success- 
ful in securing for its graduates engagements as teachers 
in colleges and conservatories or in Lyceum and Chautau- 
qua circuits, These engagements are published in the bulle- 
tins issued by the conservatory. In the public school music 
department every graduate of last season has been placed. 

John R. Hattstaedt, secretary of the American Conserva- 
tory, and son of the president has been appointed sergeant 
in his company, Camp Hancock; Augusta, Ga. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kinsey Entertain for Auer 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey gave an informal recep- 
tion at their home on Saturday night, September 21, in 
honor of Prof. Leopold Auer and Mme. Stein. The guests 
were mostly members of the Chicago Musical College 
facnity and several of its members gave an impromptu 
program, including a solo number by _—— Reuter, the 
singing of several Swedish melodies by Gustaf Holmquist 
and the rendition of several quartets by John B. Miller, 
Lathrop Ressequie, Burton Thatcher and Kennard Barra- 
dell. Eduoard Sacerdote presided at the piano 


Musical News Items 


Ethel Furck, artist-pupil of Frederick Frederickson, vio- 
lin‘st, played before the Swedish Club last week with 
great success. Mr. Frederickson will play on October 1 at 
the school in which he teaches for the first time in Chicago 

“Midsummer,” by Tor Aulin. He will also be heard in the 
romance and finale from the second concerto by Wieniaw- 
ski and in the rondo capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. His 
davghter, Thelma Frederickson, pianist, gave a program 
for the Swedish Study League last week. Other dates to 
be filled next month by this young lady are an apperance 
before the French Ciub of Chicago on October 5, and 
later in the month for the Playgoers’ Club. 

The Chicago Chamber Music Trio made its Chicago 
debut last Sunday afternoon in the first of a series of five 
ensemble concerts at the Church of the New Civilization. 
The personnel of the trio comprises Hans Hess, cellist; 
Ernest Toy, violinist, and Frederic Mosley, pianist. 
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series (which W. H. OC. Burnett has built up into such 
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a successful enterprise 
as the opening attraction on October 15. 
the performance, Polacco conducting. 


where the Central Concert Company 
that it is attracting nationwide 
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PHILADELPHIA’S BAND ACTIVITIES 


Under the authoritative baton of Lieutenant Keefer, the 
Philadelphia Police Band recently concluded a thoroughly 
enjoyable and comprehensive series of excellent concerts 
on the City Hall Plaza. About 8,000 people were present 
at the final concert, and the a with which this 
audience met the efforts of the band was indicated by spon- 
taneous applause as prolonged as it was sincere. Lieuten- 
ant Keefer deserves unlimited praise for his musicianly 
and assured leadership. Moreover, his personality is of a 
kind that draws forth the best efforts of each member in 
the organization, and at the same time wins absolute atten- 
tion from all those present. 

During the Philadelphia Police Band sessions, which ex- 
tended through a period of two weeks, instrumental solo- 
ists were selected from the band, several “sings” were held, 
and Mina Dolores, lyric soprano, was selected as vocal 
soloist. Her beautiful, clear and pure soprano voice was 
heard with telling effect, and her interpretations amounted 
to a triumph of art that was marked and received praise 
without qualification. 

It seems a shame that better acoustical arrangements 
cannot be had for these concerts. It possibly is on ac- 
count of the subway construction that the vast courtyard 
of the City Hall could not be utilized this summer as a 
place to hold the band concerts. For if traffic noise reaches 
the courtyard at all, it does so to an extent that is barely 
perceptible, so it is to be hoped that next season some pro- 
vision will be made to move the band stand into the court- 
yard, and to either tear down the eyesore, free for all ex- 
hibition booth that stands in one corner, protected by a 
couple of cannon, or give it to some one, along with the 
antediluvian war machines, as relics of what used to be. 


Plaza Band Closes Fine Concert Course 


The final concert of the Philadelphia City Hall Plaza 
sand, under the able leadership of Silas D. Hummell, 
brought to a close the most successful concert series pre- 
sented by that organization. Director Hummell, who by 
the way is a descendant of the famous composer of the 
same name, offered programs of a nature that were not 
only thoroughly enjoyable from both an emotional and an 
esthetic point of view, but had in them an artistic as well 
as educational value, the worth of which was self-apparent 
and deserved the unstinted commendation offered. Mr. 
Hummell’s style of conducting was nicely balanced with 
the mood of the moment, and his fine interpretative ideas 
were excellently reflected by the very capable musicians 
under his direction. His reputation as band master has 
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heen acknowledged in Pennsylvania and nearby states for 
several years past, and it was on account of this that Di- 
rector Porter placed Mr. Hummell at the head of Phila- 
delphia’s representative band. Aside from the instrumental 
soloists, Miss Wilson, soprano, sang with the band, while 
Mina Dolores was engaged especially to appear with the 
organization, 


Penn Song Radiates Magic 

Judging from the daily reports being received at the 
ofhces of M. Witmark & Sons, Arthur A. Penn’s “The 
Magic of Your Eyes” has broken all records. In fact, as 
a well known musician put it, “the song radiates its own 
magic” 

The song has been taught and sung all over the country 
but more recent hearings include one on September 15, 
when it was sung by Mrs. Leavenworth at the Mall in Cen- 
tral Park. Again it proved a big success and met with the 
instantaneous approval of the audience. 

On September 19, Isabel Irving was the soloist at the 
Children’s T wilight Concert at Columbia Colege and her 
rendition was “The Magic of Your Eyes,” which was given 
at the request of Mr. Zoller. Miss Irving has found the 
song the most successful one she ever used, both for out 
door work with bands and for indoor work with large 
orchestras. She says that she feels she has always won 
her audience before she is half way through with “The 
Magic.” 

The Hotel Gramatan is having a series of Sunday even- 
ing concerts, and in order that each may be as interesting 
as the preceding one, great care is exercised in the selection 
of programs. In this connection it may be worthy to note 
that Mr. Tappen, the tenor of these concerts, frequently 
uses “The Magic of Your Eyes,” because it always makes 
a deep impression. Another Witmark publication that he 
has found popular is “Sort of Miss You,” by Clay Smith. 

Linnie Love and Lorna Lee, those two young singers 
who have been engaged by the War Council to sing at the 
hospitals and camps throughout the West, use extensively 
both “The Magic of Your Eyes” and “Sorter Miss You.” 
In regard to the latter, Miss Love says: “We give the boys 
good music and they like it. ‘Sorter Miss You’ goes won 
derfully. I guess they miss their loved ones.” 

On Sentember 4, F. Reed Capouilliez gave a benefit 
concert for the Red Cross (collecting nearly $100) at 
Southbury, Conn. Upon this occasion he featured the 
Penn song and “Freedom For All Forever” (Hilliam), 
and in a letter to the publisher he says: “Your two songs 
went as always—thrillingly !” 

August 18, “Magic” was featured at the Liberty Concert 
at Brackenridge Park. There was community singing un- 
der David Griffen and the Kelly Field quartet assisted. 

The Glee Club of Hood College, Frederick, Md., expect 
to go on tour as far west as Cleveland, and the song will 
be one of those featured on every program—so writes 
Henry Ward Pearson. 

“harles Stratton, who is song leader at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Paris Island, S , writes: “I have used your song, 
‘The Magic of Your Eyes,’ here and also on programs 
before I gave up my work outside, and always found, and 
still find, it a song that appeals to the audience. It is hard, 
as you know, to find such songs, and a marine camp is 
quite a test, for here the men let you know exactly if they 
like a thing or not. It stands the test fine!” 


Marie le Greaux, of “The Singing Three,” writes that 


the song is splendid and can be used for concert, vaude- 
ville or teaching 
Cape Town Hears Symphonies 
During June the Municipal Orchestra at Cape Town 


(South Africa), under Theodore Wendt, gave special con 
certs, and included Stanford’s first Irish rhapsody, De 
bussy’s “Printemps,” F. Cliffe’s symphony in C minor, 
Borodin’s “On the Steppes of Central Asia,” Stravinsky’s 
symphony in E flat, op. 8; Schumann’s second symphony, 
and numerous Wagner selections. 





PEGASUS 
PIANOS! 


Peg: “aay was a horse that could fly, if we remember 
rightly. A flying horse is something extraordinary, 
but not so extraordinary as a flying piano. Pianos 
are flying around France nowadays. If you don’t 
believe it, read what Frances and Grace Hoyt wrote. 
“The Hoyts,” as they are known all over America, 
are in France cheering things up for the boys. Here 
is their letter: 

If there are 50 millions of our boys in France, | 
am sure we have seen them all; the streets of the 
country towns swarm with them. Some little girls 
who were playing “Croix Rouge” and burying one 
of their dolls in a trench they had dug in the park 








lawn, told us yesterday that it must be dreadfully 
lonely in America now that every one was “over 
here.” Even the sky has grown noisy, for it’s mussed 


up with all sorts of air craft, some of them so huge 
that one brought over six men and a piano last week. 


LOOK YOUR PRETTIEST, 
GIRLS 


Last week we gave a performance for about 2,000 
men who had been in the trenches since February. 
Our stage was a boxing platform in a beautiful 
the piano was two tones below pitch, my sister 
sat on a soap box to play, the army mules broke 
loose during one of our songs, the men sat or stood 
in mud at least three inches deep—all who were not 
festooned in the trees over our heads—but we were 
all happy. The nights in this part of France are 
very cool, but we wear our fluffiest white gowns 
when we sing, for the boys say it is a relief from 
seeing uniforms. They keep us so busy that we 
don't have time to feel cold. It’s wonderful to hear 
2,000 or more of our men singing with us, especially 
when one realizes how utterly worn out they must 
be from actual battle. Directly they hear music they 
seem to forget everything but their almost childish 
enjoyment of it. We have brought over all the 
latest songs, and when we leave a camp almost 
every man has learned them. 


ETIQUETTE ON THE WEST 
FRONT! 


If you know any women entertainers who are 
coming over, tell them to have very full and fluffy 
skirts, not too short, waists cut out just a bit at the 
neck, and to wear white slippers. The boys look at 
the slippers the first thing. They think, I don’t know 
why, that we are very fine to have come over here, 
and they have put us on a very high pedestal. They 
haven’t seen their mothers, sisters and sweethearts 
for so long a time that we have to try to embody 
them all. It’s a great responsibility, but it is well 
worth the effort. 


BETWEEN MEASLES AND 
ITCH! 


We went out to a hospital the other morning and 
sang from a truck between the measles and itch 
wards, The men who could move about sat in a circle 
around us in their pajamas. One young man who 
was indoors in one of the wards asked if we were 
from New York. I had an interesting chat with him 


grove, 


and found he was once secretary to Mr. Reid, editor 
of the Tribune. 

You can’t imagine how great the need is for 
women with big hearts and sympathy The boys 


need them to talk to. We are going to try to buy a 
piano for this hospital; they are hungry for one 
It would give more pleasure to the 500 inmates than 
anything that we could do. (We sang without any 
accompaniment except the occasional tinkle of a 
mandolin, which a captain patient played.) 


THE GREATEST THING IN 
THE WORLD! 


“Everything is so tremendous that it’s almost be 
numbing!” That's the way The Hoyts end their 
letter. Would you—man or woman—like to feel 
that wav? Would you like to get out of your little 
rut, do something worth while for a time, and be 
moved as you never have been moved before? Then 
go to France, if you have something in the entertain 
ment line that the boys would like. Thomas S 
McLane, at the Y. M. ¢ \. Headquarters, 347 
Madison avenue, New York, will tell you all about it 

Incidentally, don’t forget that you can do a lot on 
this side, in the camps, etc. If you finally con 
clude that you cannot go over, Mr. McLane has 
charge of the camps also. There is another organiza 
tion doing fine work of the sort. That is the War 
Camp Community Service. If you want to help 
them too—and they are well worth it—write to Ken 
dall K. Mussey, Secretary, 1 Madison avenue, W. ( 
C. S Headquarters, New York City. 

{The Musicat Courter wrote this advertisement and offers 
the space with its compliments and best wishes to the Y M 
C. A. and to the W. C. C. S., both of which organizations 
are doing the noblest of work.] 
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is it possible that anyone could 
on a ranch? But then, 
you know, this does not look like a 
ranch, And, anyway, Charles W., 
Clark has to be dignified sometimes 
just in order to back up that wonder- 
ful reputation of his. 
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Park Board Secures French Orchestra Seats 


The Park Board passed a resolution on September 5 
authorizing Special Deputy Park Commissioner Berolz- 
heimer to purchase in the name of the city of New York 
200 orchestra seats for the concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on October 8 by the French Orchestra, as a 
feature of the Mayor Hylan People’s Concerts. This 
French orchestra, now due to arrive from Paris, consists 
of eighty-six professors of the Conservatory of Music and 
has been in existence for over 100 years. Prof. Joseph 
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Bonnet, who has been giving concerts here under the 
auspices of the Guilmant Organ School for the last year, 
is organist of this celebrated orchestra. R. G. Herndon, 
Secretaire-General of the French-American Association for 
Musical Art, has consented to the sale of the 200 seats 
under the guarantee that they will not be resold. Owing 
to the impossibility of providing for more than 200 seats, 
it has heen determined that a small quota be allotted for 
distribution to the Mayor's office, the Park Commissioners, 
Police Commissioner Enright and President Somers, of the 
Board of Education. 

This orchestra will visit fifty cities while living on a 
train, and the people are greatly indebted to Otto Kahn, 
chairman of the French-American Association for Musi- 
cal Art, who was successful in his negotiations with the 
French Government in permitting these artists to come to 
this country. 


Arens Wires “Huge Success” 


F. X. Arens closed his six weeks’ term of vocal instruc- 
tion in Portland, Ore., last week. He wired the Musicau 
Courter, under date of September 29: 

Some days seventeen lessons. 

Voice tests 
on begins 

» ARENS. 


success. 
Arrive New York Friday. 
Eightieth street. 


September course huge 
Re-engaged next September. 
Seteodan. October 5, 119 West 
Mendat: "October fe 

This closed the most successful course he nes given in 
Oregon where Mr. Arens has spent several summers. 
His studio hours were filled to the utmost, many students 


taking daily lessons. 


Marie Morrisey’s Fourth Year 
at Fifth Avenue Church 


Marie Morrisey, the popular young American concert 
singer, has just begun her fourth year as contralto so- 
loist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, Miss Morrisey began her career as a church 
organist. Had it not been for a sprained wrist, the 
chances are that she would still be at the keyboard. 
But the months of musical idleness the accident in- 
volved were so discouraging to contemplate, she turned 
to her voice for diversion—and found her great gift. 


Why Gilbert Must Be Versatile 


Harry M. Gilbert, who has just reopened his studio at 
61 West Fiftieth street, after a summer spent in Kentucky 
and the Middle West, gives an illustration of the demands 
made upon an accompanist’s adaptability as well as ability, 
in a four-days’ record during last season’s work. 

A recital with Pablo Casals, playing among other num- 
bers a sonata for cello and piano, was followed by a re- 
cital with Edward Deru, the Belgian violinist, in Pitts- 
burgh, playing a concerto, a sonata and some pieces requir- 
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ing organ accompaniment. After this came song recitals in 
New York with singers of totally different gifts and tem- 
peraments. 

A test of a different character was made upon Mr. Gil- 
bert in playing a recital in Jordan Hall, Boston, last season 
with Evan Williams, the accompanist doing almost the 
entire program at sight. Owing to train delays, Mr. Wil- 
liams did not reach Boston until an hour before the recital. 

Mr. Gilbert assisted Maud Powell, during June, in a tour 
of the large cantonments, and while in Kentucky this sum- 
mer he gave some piano recitals in several towns for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. 

His “Spring Rapture” is being sung extensively, as evi- 
denced by the number of programs sent him, and a new 
sacred song, “Lead Gently, Lord,” is finding favor with 
singers and congregations alike. 


The Votichenkos for Equal Artistic Rights 


Sacha Votichenko, the distinguished Russian composer, 
thinks that a. studio affords one of the best opportunities 
for individual expression of personality. For this reason, 
believing that it is only fair that his wife should have the 
same privilege that he himself enjoys, Votichenko has just 
taken an additional studio in the Hotel des Artistes. Mrs. 
Votichenko is planning to decorate this studio with mod- 
ern pictures, draperies and furniture, which she says will 
be in direct contrast to the unique historical furnishings 
of Mr, Votichenko’s beautiful museum-studio. 
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CAROLINA LAZZARI, 
The young contralto of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, standing behind some of the prize hydrangeas 
on the summer estate of Manager Charles L. Wag- 
ner. Some of these flowers attain a diameter of 
more than a foot. 


li 
David Bispham Writes 


New York, September 30, 1918. 
To the Musical Courier: 

I note your recent amusing editorial remarks relative to 
my reported statement that the range of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and “God Save the King” are identical. 
Needless to say I never said any such thing; but if it adds 
to the gayety of nations to think so, and will bring our 
country and England closer together, all well and good, 
for our aims are identical. 

As a matter of fact “The Star-Spangled Banner” has 
the same number of notes as “God Save the King”’—and 
several more. All this talk about our National Anthem 
being dificult to sing is nonsense, and is mainly asserted 
by those who can’t sing it—or anything else! 

Very truly yours, 
Davip BIsPHAM. 


Philadelphia Music Lovers Form New Club 


It has been announced by the managers of the Philadel- 
phia Musical Bureau that a musical club known as the 
Friends of Music and Art has been formed among Phila- 
delphia music lovers, the plans evolved so far resulting in 
the acquisition of 1,800 members. 

The series will be held in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and the famous violinist, Mischa Elman, is the first artist 
engaged. (Other prominent artists have been booked, and 
one of the important features of the Friends of Music and 
Art will be to afford opportunity to younger artists of first 
rank and judge of their achievements. Application for 
men:bership to this »rganization may be had upon writing 
to the secretary of the Philadelphia Musical Bureau, 507 
Weightman Building, 1524 Chestnut street. 
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Flonzaley Violist Exhibits Skill as Piscatory Adept, 
and Cellist Proves Culinary Skill 


While Adolfo Betti, the musician-poet of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, has been collecting, in the remotest French vil- 
lages of Canada, old songs and unpublished poems, and 
searching there for a reflection of that romantic, Euro- 
pean atmosphere which is bread for his soul; while Alfred 
Pochon in his new home at Front Royal, Va., has been 
making a happy debut in his triple role of husband, step- 
father and farmer, the other two members of the cele- 
brated Fidnzaley String Quartet have been savoring, in 
Fast Blue Hill, Me., the genuine and virile pleasures of 
a true American vacation. 

Louis Bailly (who for three years has served in the 
French Army and has something to say about the gallan- 
try of his glorious country), and Iwan d’Archambeau 
(who, at the beginning of the world conflict, lost tragic- 
ally in Belgium two near relatives, and has. remained since 
then the only support of his scattered family), have tried, 
in the joys of nature, to forget their troubles and to ap- 
pease their sorrow. 

Their instruments, a wonderful David Techler cello and 
a not less precious Gasparo de Salo viola, have been care- 
fully put asleep in their cases and awakened only occa- 
sionally for the delight of a few friends or for some char- 
itable purpose. 

Instead of the bow, Mr. Bailly has daily handled the 
fishing rod, which he masters with perfect ease and ele- 
gance, and has brilliantly demonstrated that the secrets of 
the “line” and the “hook” have been revealed to him just 
as cleary as the intricate secrets of “legato,” “rubato” and 
“vibrato.” 

As for the rhythm, the only one he has cared for during 
the summer was the “agitato e capriccioso” of his Ford, 
with which he has toured a good part of the country, en- 
joying, with the keen appreciation of a refined French 
soul, all the exalting beauty of the unique New England 
panoramas. 

Tennis and golf have been the chief pastimes of Mr. 
d’Archambeau, but in spite of that art has not been en- 
tirely.abandoned—oh, no! A couple of hours were regu- 
larly dedicated to the delicate and refined art of cooking. 

Less ambitious and, perhaps, less conscientious than 
Vatel, the famous French cook who, under Louis the 
Fourteenth, rather than suffer the disgrace of an imperfect 
dinner stuck stoically his poignard into his heart, Mr. d’Ar- 
chambeau, even in the most critical moments, keeps smil- 
ing and, through some devilish trick, succeeds in turning 
the jeopardized sauce or half spoiled cutlet into a new and 
impromptu masterpiece. His culinary abilities were 
known through the whole village, his latest inventions 
talked about at the afternoon gatherings, and his recipes 
hunted by the most sophistocated housekeepers of the 
neighborhood. But now the vacation is over, and, their 
blood enriched, their nerves restored, their energies re- 
newed, the two masters of the cello and the viola have re- 
turned to their duties with more zeal and more enthu- 
siasm than ever. 


Von Vecsey Hurt as an Aviator 


News reaches this country that Franz von Vecsey, the 
famous violinist (pupil of Hubay), who appeared in Amer- 
ica as a boy prodigy under the management of Daniel 
Frohman in 1906 or so, has been badly injured while serv- 
ing as an aviator for Austria-Hungary on the Italian front. 
It is said that he neve: again will be able to play violin. 
London Musical News comments generously: 

The bitterest enemy of our enemy (and who is not?) will be par- 
doned for feeling regret at the accident which has befallen Franz 
von Vecsey. One is sorry at the fate of the brilliant violinist. Nor 
need any one possessing such feelings be accused of pacifism. Vecsey 
was serving his country, and that is to the credit of every patriot, 
even though his country’s cause may be a false one. For similar 
reasons one is glad to note that one of our foes is put out of action; 
for artistic reasons one cannot but wish that it might have been 


any one but Vecsey. 


Ellison-White Activities 

The date of the first Portland, Ore., concert of the sea- 
son to be given under the management of the Ellison- 
White Musical Bureau is drawing near, and, while it 
would be difficult to conceive of a place being busier than 
have been the offices of the bureau during the past weeks, 
every effort is being added as the time approaches to bring 
to the concert of Lucien Muratore the success to which 
his talent and fame entitle him. 

Later in the season the Ellison-White Bureau will pre- 
sent Leopold Godowsky, Kathleen Parlow, Pablo Casals, 
Ethel Leginska and Cecil Fanning, all of whom, with 
Muratore, are included in their Portland “Artists’ Course” 
for 1918-19109. 

Special events under the management of the Bureau 
will be La Scala Grand Opera Company, the Paris Con- 
servatory Orchestra, etc. 

For the opening season of the Bureau in Portland this 
list hardly could be excelled. 


John Hand Strengthens “Mignon” Success 

At the “Mignon” repetitions of the Society of American 
Singers (Park Theatre) last week, John Hand won gen- 
eral praise and admiration for his performance, vocally 
and histrionically. Recovered from his first night nervous- 
ness, he was free from hampering restraint and allowed his 
voice full freedom of action with the result that his song 
contributions added materially to the artistic enjoyments 
of the evening. His is a tenor of natural timbre and range, 
and he uses the organ with unfailing intelligence and mu- 
sical taste. Hand has keen stylistic sense and never forces 
his volume in an opera like “Mignon,” which belongs to the 
“comique” school. Always dignified and cavalierly as Wil- 
helm Meister, qualities demanded by the part, Hand lends 
it also fine romantic atmosphere and thereby serves as an 
admirable foil for the innocent and appealing character 
portrayed by Maggie Teyte. 





Eddy Brown Takes Terr for Accompanist 
Eddy Brown, the famous violinist, has chosen Max Terr 
as his regular accompanist this season. On October 13, 
Mr. Brown leaves for his Western tour which will take him 
as far as the Pacific Coast. 
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HALF A QUARTET IN SUMMER. 


(Upper left) 
touring New England in his Ford. 
golf links. 


Messrs. Bailly and d’Archambeau before their summer house 
(Upper right) Mr. d@’Archambeau exercising just before a public performance on the 
(Lower left) Mr. d’Archambeau trying to beat Vatel, the famous French cook. 
trout rather coy. 


Kast Blue Hill, Me. (Center) Mr, Bailly 


(Lower right) Mr. Bailly finds 








What Romances En Costumes Represents 


In answer to a number of requests received by the 
MusicaL Courter, the originators have been asked to de- 
scribe exactly what Romances en Costumes represents. 
If you are one of those unacquainted with it and would 
like to know just what it stands for, picture: 

An attractive drawing-room setting, or, if preferred, a 
leafy garden. Soon a dashing Spanish girl, Merced de 
Pifia, will appear in costume of blue and flame. She will 
wear, too, a genuine mantilla and carry castanets; and 
when your eye has feasted long enough, she will sing a 
group of songs in Spanish. At the end, before you know 
it, an exquisite French marquis, Roger de Bruyn, has 
quietly slipped into her place. He probably will wear a 
gold brocade coat with lavender satin breeches, and he 
will carry, of course, a lace handkerchief, and on his head 
a great white wig. He will let you gaze your fill, staring 
back quite haughtily, and then he will sing a group of 
songs in French and of France. 

When he is through, away with splendor! for here 
comes Peter Pan, to sing to you of fairies and happiness 
and fun and all the real things of life. He is dressed 
in all the greens and browns of the forest, and he car- 
ries a magic dagger for protection and a fairy reed to 
herald his arrival. He will sing fairy songs in English, 
and if you ever let him go, he will make way for the 
most fascinating Italian peasant you have ever met, in 
jaunty corduroy and wide brimmed hat. He sings, in 
Italian, about the blue skies and yellow sunshine of his 
native land. 

Just to let you rest your eye, there follows a short 
piano solo, and when that ends, you will be carried back 
to the “good old days,” for before you stands, in true 


Colonial primness, a maid and a man, whose voices will 
blend in a quite original duet arrangement of the “good 
old songs,” to match their costumes. 

If you wish to know just what these artists sing, here 
is a specimen program. It is really only a specimen pro- 
gram, for the songs used and the types represented will 
be varied to suit the individual desires of the different 
clubs and colleges: 


Spanisu Grier. (Merced de Pifia) 
La Paloma ..... Yrailier 
Serenata ...... ‘ Fuentes 
El Maio Discreto Granados 
Clavelitos eee ‘ Valverde 
Frencn Marguis (Roger de Bruyn) 
Brunette Weckerlin 
Ee. BR we vche cue Fourdrain 
Serenade .... ‘ ‘ Pierné 
En passant par la Lorraine Old French 
Perer Pan (de Pifia) 
The Brownies ‘ Leoni 
A Fairy Airship .. Maley 
Where Dreams Are Made Johnson 
The Owl aeeneea Wells 
Travian Peasant (de Bruyn) 


E Canta il Grillo ... . nvaaihe ded ea Billi 
Serenata hewdi ¢ ‘ od : Ke eoer Tosti 
Occhi Turchini Denza 
Serenata Gelata . Buzzi-Peccia 


Corontat (de Bruyn and de Pifia) 


Special Duet Arrangement . we ; .»--Old English 
Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms, Cherry 
Ripe, Twinkling Stars, cnow a Bank, 


Look at your watch and you will find you have had 
a little over an hour of music, of different parts of the 
world, appropriately and handsomely costumed. That is 


Romances en Costumes. 








(A Novel Presentation of Folk 
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MOTHER SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
n France, 
back and continue their fighting for Uncle Sam, = 


With two wounded U, 8. heroes, just returned fron 
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Will Hil HALULITONAOLLAVLAL 


“Idol of Soldiers” 


with the accents 


Schumann-Heink, 


“4 woman, German born and bred, 
the German speech upon her lips, 
uine ovation last night from a real American audience t 


has ever been accorded a woman on a Scranton stage. 
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JOINT RECITAL 


JOSEF ROSENBLATT 
MAX ROSEN 


NEW YORK HIPPODROME 








SUNDAY, OCTOBER 6 
at 2:30 P. M. 


Prices 50 cents to $2 
Box Seats $2 and $2.50 


SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 
and at 


HUMANITARIAN MAGAZINE 
268 West End Ave., New York 
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ter breast blazed a service 
flag with four stars. Above 
it was fastened the brooch of 
the Grizzly Regiment of Cali- 
fornia, in which she is a 
colonel. For this is Schu- 
mann-Heink, 100 per cent. 
American, beloved by soldier 
boys from Maine to Califor- 
nia, honored by the Govern- 
ment of her adopted country, 
and trusted with the confi- 
dence that Americans give to 
the devoted women of their 
own race.”—From the Scran- 
ton, Pa. Times, of recent 
date. 


Rush of Concerts 
for Mabel Garrison 


Mabel Garrison, another 
American soprano to be re- 
engaged for leading roles at 
the Metropolitan Opera 
House, will begin her 1918-19 
with a rush of con- 





Hi AMiidiie 


i] 


season 
certs, which include the 
Worcester Festival, a New 


York and a Chicago recital, 
and two engagements with 
the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. 

This popular soprano has 
deservedly won the superla- 
tive admiration of the Ameri- 
can people, as she is an ex- 
ponent of the excellent train- 
ing which this country has to 
offer. She has found out that 
this country can produce the 
finest artists; artists who 
stand the test of comparison 
with the best foreign singers. 
Miss Garrison has had 
American training exclusive- 
ly, and has proved it capable 
of making artists acceptable 
not only because of their 
artistic value, but of some- 
thing of equal value ‘if not 
greater importance—of sym- 
pathetic understanding and 


similar ideals. Miss Garri- 
son says, “If our own people 
would take advantage of 


what this country has to offer, 
they would get just as much 
as European teachers and 
training can give them, and 
that which they cannot—the 
complete understanding of 
our own people, their ideas 
and ideals. In this way they 
will understand their sympathies and give them the music 
they want in the way they want it.” 

Proof of the popularity and love that the people have 
for this magnetic little soprano is shown in the many re- 
engagements that pour in continually from all sources. 
Last year she was obliged to give two concerts in one day 
on several occasions, and this season promises to be 
equally as busy if not busier than last. 

Beginning with the Worcester Festival, Miss Garrison 
sings next in Cedar Falls, Iowa, October 24, and St. Paul, 
Minn., October 29. Her New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall will be given November 2. Following this she ap- 
pears in Portland, Me., November 6; Newport News, with 
Reinald Werrenrath, on November 8; Uniontown, Pa., on 
November 11, and Pittsburgh, Pa., on November 15. 

November 14 and 16 will find Miss Garrison soloist of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, and November 24 is the 
date set for her Chicago recital. Following this are two 
dates in Missouri—St. Louis, November 26, and St. Jo- 
seph, November 28. 


Elizabeth Gutman Visits New England Camps 


After a delightful vacation in Gloucester, Mass., 
where she relaxed from the profession of singer and 
assumed her vocatiton as painter, Elizabeth Gutman 
devoted a week in New England to singing in the 
camps for the Y. M. C. A. September 2 found her at 
New London, as headquarters, and every night a trip 
was made to a different cantonment or post in that 
vicinity—the submarine base, Fort Trumbull, Fort 
Terry and the State Pier being among the places vis- 
ited. 

Miss Gutman’s program included songs by Carpen- 
ter, Brockway, Cadman and Fourdrain, and folksongs 
of the Allies. The evening invariably ended with a big 
“sing,” with Miss Gutman acting as song leader. 

This is only the latest of this artist’s numerous ap- 
pearances in camps and hospitals under the W. C. C. S. 
and Y. M. C. A. 


but anvious to go 
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‘Torpadie at Aeolian Hall November 9 

Greta Torpadie, the Swedish soprano, of New York, has 
been engaged by “St. Erik,” the Society for Advancement 
of Swedish Music, as one of the soloists at its concert. 
Aeolian Hall, New York, November 9. Miss Torpadie 
will present songs by the great Swedish composer, Emil 
Sjogren, who died last spring, and also selections from 
the compositions of Wilhelm Stenhammar, and Peterson- 
Berger. Miss Torpadie has been very successful in her 
recitals at Aeolian Hall. She is a highly intelligent artist, 
whose admirable instincts are paired with admirable 
training. 


Tenor Wells in the West 


John Barnes Wells, the popular tenor, sang an interest- 
ing program September 23 at Marysville, Ohio. He sang 
one group of old Italian airs, five old English songs and 
two groups by American composers. September 26 he gave 
a recital at Clarksburg, West Virginia. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Althouse, Paul—Women’s Music Club, Columbus, 
Ohio, October 25. 

Arnold, Norman—Maine Festivals, Bangor, October 3; 
Portland, 21. 

Atwood, Martha— Maine Festivals, Bangor, October 3 
and 4; Portland, 21 and 22; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
November 15. 

Breeskin, Elias—Grand Rapids, 

Bridewell, Carrie—Chicago, III. 

Caruso, Enrico—Buffalo, N. Y., 
bor, Mich., October 19. 

Case, Anna—Syracuse, N. Y., November 12. - 

Courboin, Charles—Grand Rapids, Mich., December 13. 

Damrosch, Walter—Cleveland, Ohio, November 22. 


Mich., October 18. 
November 6. 


October 11; Ann Ar- 


Daniels, Mabel W.-—Worcester Festival, Worcester, 
Mass., October 11. 
Easton, Florence—\omen’s Music Club, Columbus, 


Ohio, October 25. 
Ferguson, Bernard—Scranton, Pa., October 14; Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., 15; Allentown, Pa., 16; Richmond, Va., 
November 1; Petersburg, Va., 2; Camp Lee (Pe- 
tersburg), Va., 4; Norfolk, Va., 5; Winston-Salem, 
C., 7; Roanoke, Va., 8; Danville, Va., 11; 
Charleston, W. Va., 14; Huntington, W. Va., 15; 
Portsmouth, Ohio, 16; Clarksburg, W. Va., 19; 
Washington, D. C., 22. 
Garrison, Mabel—Worcester, 
10 and 11; Newport News, Va., 
Gates, Lucy—Maine Festivals, October 5; Portland, 23. 
Gills, Gabrielle—Springfield, Ill, November 6; Women’s 
Music Club, Columbus, Ohio, November 19. 
Hackett, Arthur—Worcester, Mass., Festival, October 
10 and 11; Springfield, I1l., December 9. 
Hamlin, George—Worcester, Mass., Festival, 
2 and 3. 
Hinkle, Florence—Raleigh, 
Homer, Louise—W orcester, 
and 11, 
Leginska, ‘Ethel 
Portland, 23 

Malley, Effie Pooler 
ber 3. 

Matzenauer, Margaret 
tra, November 22. 

McConnell, Harriet—Maine Festivals, Bangor, October 
3, 4 and 5; Portland, 21, 22 and 23. 

McCormack, John—New Orleans, October 28. 

Morgana, Nina—Buffalo, N. Y., October 11; 
bor, Mich., October 1o. 

Nash, Florence—Worcester, Mass., 

Novaes, Guiomar—Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
tober 20. 

Ornstein, Leo Philadelphia ie ea Orchestra, No- 
vember 1 and 2; Rochester, N. Y., 

Raisa, Rosa— Bangor, Me., Festival, 
land, Me., Festival, October 22; 
vember 7. 

Roberts, Emma—W orcester, Mass., 


Mass., Festival, October 
November 8. 


October 


N. C., October 23. 
Mass., Festival, October 9 


October 5; 
Octo- 


Maine Festivals, Bangor, 


-Maine Festival, Bangor, 


New York Symphony Orches- 


Ann Ar- 


Festival, October 11. 
Oc- 


: Port- 
No- 


de tober 4 
Dayton, Ohio, 


Festival, October 11. 


Thibaud, Jacques—Springfield, Ill, November 6; 
Women’s Music Club, Columbus, Ohio, November 


Ill., November 6. 

Opelika, Ala., October 4; Canton, Ala., 
7; Tuscaloosa, Ala., 8; Russelville, Ala., 9; Deca- 
tur, Ala., 10; Fayetteville, Tenn., 11; Scottsboro, 
Ala., 14; Middletown, Ohio, 15; Dayton, Ohio, 
16; Van Wert, Ohio, 17; Hamilton, Ohio, 18; 
Eaton, Ohio, 21; Owensboro, Ky., 22; Lexington, 
Ky., 23; Huntington, W. Va., 25; Bluefield, W. Va., 
28; Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 29; Lebanon, Ohio, 30; 
Lancaster, Ohio, 31; New Lexington, Ohio, No- 
vember 1; Athens, Ohio. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Newport News, 
8; Raleigh, N. C., October 23. 

Whipp, Hartridge—Worcester, Mass., 
ber 9; Maine Festivals, Bangor, 4 and 5; 
22 and 23. 

Ysaye, Eugen—Pittsburgh, Pa., 


19; Chicago, 
Tiffany, Marie 


Va., November 


Festival, Octo- 
Portland, 


November 6. 





Hempel’s Vacation Days End 


Fr‘eda Hempel has ended her vacation in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains and returned to her Central Park West 
apartment. New York, for the winter. Her new role for 
her seventh season at the Metropolitan is Annetta in “Cris- 
pine e la Comare,” one of the 1918-1919 revivals. Annetta 
is a vivid, sparkling part, admirably suited to Miss Hempel. 
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IN—THE WATER'S FINE.” 

Reinald Werrenrath, Denys Amiel, Lyal 
Gertrude Norman, Hart O. Berg and 
(See article, 


“COME 

(Left to right) 

Swete, Fredo Lides, 

Marcia van Dresser, at Glen Cove, L. 1. 
page 43.) 


AMPARITO FARRAR TELLS ARTISTS 
TO “COME OVER AND BRING HELP” 


Amparito Farrar, the young American soprano, who is 
now in France singing for the soldiers, makes a plea to her 
compatriots to “come over and bring help” in the form of 
music. Miss Farrar’s parting instructions were to bring 
ammunition for the silent guns which form a substantial 
part of that which makes the actual big guns do their work 
so effectively. “We have the music, but we need musi- 
says Miss Farrar. This plea she reiterates in her 





cians, 
letter 
(Name of city deleted by censor), 
August 28, 1918, 
My Dear 





This is the first minute I have had to write and I have so much 
to tell that I feel I cannot say anything, as I don’t know where 
to begin. I have just come in frees singing in a hospital and I am 
so thrilled from the experience. These boys are so wonderful! I 
don’t think I was ever so happy as I am now, agd I hope to be 
able to give you all the details when I return. It is wonderful to 
be here now in the midst of this magnificent struggle and to see the 
incredible things that have been done. We in the United States 





AMPARITO FARRAR, 
In her “Y” uniform. 


don’t know that there is a war going on compared to what the 
people are accomplishing here. These poor French people are mar- 
vels when it comes to suffering and endurance—I feel apologetic 
every time I look at them. There is not a woman in France who 
gh a tear in her eye, nor a man without that terrible look in 
1s, 
We were in Paris a week and I sang several times at various 
hospitals and in different canteens. They seem to love music so 
much that when I tell them I must go they beg me to stay and 
“sing some more.” I always hate to leave, but after singing thirty 
or forty songs and repeating many of them, it is about all I have 
the strength to do. The soldiers are awfully cute about the way 
they get around you in order to keep you there. They will ask for 
some particular song and then just another particular song and 
then before I realize it I have sung many, many more, 

I wonder if you would he interested in some of the funny things 
that have happened and keep happening every time I take my uni- 
form off. IT feel I must te!! you, as these are the things that lighten 
the seriousness of the situation and help to keep us from a constant 
state of pessimism. I would like to tell you everything that happens 
in this line, but as there are so many, it is simply impossible. One 
day I ran across some American soldiers playing ball in an alley, 
and instead of speaking to them, I made a motion to know if it 
would be all right to pass between throws, and one of the boys 
answered with a very American “Oui.” I turned around and said 
laughingly: “You mustn't sav ‘Oni’ to me. I am one of you.” You 
can imagine his surprise. As I turned the corner I ran into another 
boy, who laboriously asked me, in pigeon French, the way to his hotel, 
and when I answered in English he almost embraced me. In spite 
of the difficulty with the language and the possible discomforts in a 
foreign country, the soldiers are enjoying it hugely. They all look 
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well, fat and ag eye except those poor dears in the hospitals, 
about whom I will be able to tell you a few more details when 
get home, and I assure you they will make people think. 

You cannot realize how happy I am that I came over. It is 
such a wonderfully big thing, indescribable, a thing which you 
feel and cannot easily express. It is a tremendous opportunity to 
grow and to understand the worth while things in life. I cannot 
tell you the need for good singers over here. The best you have 
to give is none too good ‘for them. And what appreciation! They 
love it so. 

I am going to sing at a concert at the Municipal Theatre of 
(deleted) next Friday night, September 6, in honor of the city of 
(deleted), and also for the officers and soldiers of the Allied armies. 
It is the second concert of a series, the Franco-Americaine, and 
quite a pretentious affair. A great honor is being conferred upon 
me to be allowed to do this and I humbly and gratefully accepted. 
As one of the prominent members in the Y. M. C. A. just said to 
me, “You don’t come over here to be appreciated, but to serve,” 
and he is certainly right. I am so full of all the strange and won 
derful things I have seen and heard that I am just bubbling over in 
trying to assimilate it all. If I could only express the seriousness 
of the situation, the endurance and the marvelous determination of 
the people! But as I said before, that’s a difficult thing to put into 
words. 

I am hoping they will send me up near the front, and from what 
I have heard I am almost certain that that hope is coming truei 
very soon. Of course, I cannot give you the details or tell you any 
thing, as the rules are very strict. On the crossing I had hoped 
for a sign of a submarine—but nothing! I had almost hoped for an 
air raid in Paris—again nothin The Boches did come, but as 
usual they were seared away an ‘did no damage. 

There are so many interesting things around here, but I have no 
time for details. I must tell you that I am going to sing at a 
bakery next Sunday, which, I wnderstand, is the largest in the 
world. I have developed into an itinerant concert company, as I 
sing every night in a different place, and by the way, the Fords I 
travel in make my late Buick seem like a Rolls Royce. 

Now for an appeal. Anybody you can persuade to come 
here to sing, please do all in your power to persuade them to do so 
Besides heing the big, wonderful adventure, they accomplish so 
much good and singers are wanted so badly. I have a terrible sore 
throat, but I don’t dare admit: it even to myself, as there is so much 
work to be done and it needs constant attention. One learns not 
to give in at slight provocations. fery sincerely yours, 

(Signed) AMPARITO FARRAR, 


A second letter just received from Miss Farrar tells of 
the great success of the Franco-American concert men- 
tioned in the above letter. This last communication came 
through uncensored and gives as the name of the city de 
leted in the first letter as Dijon. The “Y” secretary in 
charge is quoted as having said, “It wasn’t a success—it 
was a riot!” 


over 


Eugene Luening Returns 

Eugene Luening, the well known vocal teacher, formerly 
of Milwaukee, and for many years head of the music de- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, returned last 
week from Europe. Professor Luening established his 
studio across the Atlantic some time before the war. His 
work there was extremely successful, but the entrance of 
two of his sons into the American Army brought him back 
to his native country. He will establish himself in Chi- 
cago. 


Ethelynde Smith Appreciated in the Camps 

Recently, Ethelynde Smith received a very compliment- 
ary letter from the man in charge of all the Y. M. C. A. 
camp activities in the National War Work Council Depart- 
ment of the East, which reads as follows: 

“T am pleased to advise you that the camps in which 
you rendered service last springsare enthusiastic concern 
ning vour work. The secretary at Camp Colt writes that 
vou gave them one of the finest evenings they ever had, 
despite the fact that you appeared under somewhat trying 
circumstances occasioned by a heavy storm. I hope that 
you are favorably considering the matter of giving us more 
of your valuable time for service in the fall.” 

Miss Smith expresses her intention of singing at the 
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‘Both emotionally and technically one of the best violinists 
before the public.’’—H. E. KREHBIEL, in New York Tribune. 


EDDY BROWN 


“Essentially THE American Violinist” 


An artist who has had three 
triumphant seasons in America, 
following years of success abroad 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA HAS 
RECORD SEASON SALES 


Biggest Seat Demand in History of the Organization 
—Other Local Activities 


Cincinnati, Ohio, September 28, 1918 


That music is indeed a war-time necessity has been 
proved by a long and unusually early symphony subscrip- 
tion list, which this year is the longest and most compre- 
hensive in the history of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra Association. Large as it is, the list represents but a 
portion of the season's subscr’bers, as it includes only the 
names received up to Thursday, September 26. Evidently 
the possible addition to the amusement tax of 10 per cent 
has had no influence on the subscription list. The Orches- 
tra Association will not collect the tax until the last mo- 
ment, however, trusting to the possibility of the new tax 
bill failing to pass 


Prower Symons Director of Festival Chorus 


The May Festival chorus hereafter will be under the 
Prower Symons, recently appointed choir- 
master of Grace Church. The work of rehearsing for the 
1920 festival will begin the first Monday in October. (Mr. 
Symons succeeds Alfred Hartzell, who is serving as a 
bandleader in the U. S. Army.) Any singer who has some 
ability to read music will be eligible for membership. Many 
of the male voices of former choruses have been called 
to the colors, and it will be necessary to build new a good 
portion of the chorus. No formality of introduction is 
necessary, as the ranks of the chorus are open to all young 
men and women ; : 

Membership in the May Festival chorus carries with it 
many advantages which make for the musical improve- 
ment and education of the individual singer. Mr. Symons 
is expected to form a strong organization for the next 
festival of 120. One of the chief features will be “The 
Trojans in Carthage,” by Berlioz. 


Kelly Chosen to Conduct Community Sing 


direction of 


Thomas J. Kelly, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music faculty, has received a pressing invitation from the 
board of directors and the president of the Civic Music 
Association of Chicago, to direct the community singing at 
the close of the annual concert, November 5, at Orches- 
tral Hall, Chicago, at which the Association will have a 
large chorus of children, the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
(Frederick Stock conducting) and Mme. Muzio, of the 
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EMMA ROBERTS “IDLING.” 


After a very busy season, Miss Roberts hae spent the summer months in 
“resting up” and enjoying the beauties of New England. The pictures below 
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show the contralto in the vicinity of the House in the Pines on Cape Cod, 


Mass., where she spent some little time. 


soprano, is to be seen with the contralto in one of the snapshots. 


Grace Bonner Williams, the Boston 


Miss 


Roberts will open her season with an appearance at the Worcester Festival. 
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Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Kelly conducted two years 
ago on a similar occasion. 


A Soldiers’ Symphony Orchestra 


Walter Heermann, former cellist of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, now serving his country at the base 
hospital at Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala., can lay 
claim to being the conductor of what is perhaps the only 
soldiers’ symphony orchestra in the country. The unique 
organization at Camp Sheridan was organized by Major 
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part she wishes to sing. 
Garden in Interview to the Associated Press. 
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Ross Skillern, an enthusiastic lover of musical art, and the 
orchestra now promises to become famous throughout the 
land. Major Skillern, in gathering together the players, 
found some good material among his men. In addition 
to Mr. Heermann, the conductor, the orchestra personnel 
consists of several other Cincinnati musicians, former 
members of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Hubert 
Endres, who was principal of the second violins here, and 
Roy Hancock, one of the first violins, also belong to the 
Camp Sheridan orchestra. The nucleus for the soldiers’ 
orchestra was found in the remnants of the First Ohio 
Infantry band. The Soldiers’ Symphony Orchestra, how- 
ever, as its name impiies, has added string and woodwind 
instruments. It gives concerts weekly, on Tuesday even- 
ings, musical events that are largely attended. Citizens 
of Montgomery generally are displaying a keen interest in 
these concerts. The soldiers do their musical work only 
during their hours of recreation, and after completing all 
their duties of the day at the hospital. They hold rehears- 
als in the evenings in the auditorium, and have thus de- 
veloped their Symphony Orchestra to a high degree of ex- 
cellence. In addition to the former Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra members, another Cincinnati musician in the 
army is Arthur Byers, who formerly played oboe in the 
local orchestra, and is now leader of a regular army band. 


Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 


Cathalene Iseman, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, has ac- 
cepted the position of teacher of piano on the faculty of 
the Mason School of Music, Charleston, W. Va. 

The announcement that the capacity of tle residence 
department of the Conservatory of Music has been taxed 
to its utmost limits and that all available space has been 
reserved by out-of-town students, for the season, augurs 
well and accentuates the trend which popular opinion has 
taken in regard to the importance of music in the present 
crisis. The Conservatory is placing stress upon its newly 
created department, which provides special training for 
students desirous of preparing for volunteer concert work 
in the home training camps and overseas, as well as for 
local war activities. Bertha Baur is encouraging this 
phase of war work energetically and several attractive 
concert organizations now are in rehearsal. 

The faculty of the Conservatory contributed a dozen 
of its junior members to the Army and Navy during the 
past season: H. Ray Staater, Cecil Davis, Luther Davis, 
Norman Brown, Dwight Anderson, Bristow Hardin, Wil- 
liam Meldrum, teachers of piano and harmony; Lloyd 
Miller, teacher of piano and voice; Elwin Smith, Omar 
Wilson, teachers of voice; Willard Tallentire, Donald Kis- 
sane, teachers of violin. 

Heading the new members of the Conservatory faculty 
announced for the year is Eugen Ysaye, whose master 
class has aroused the keenest interest throughout the en- 
tire western continent. Ysaye’s joining the teaching forces 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory lends this city the prestige 
of Brussels, which has long been regarded the world 
violin center. Recognizing the exceptional privilege of 
study under the great master and taking advantage of op- 
portunity of such valuable study at a nominal rate of 
tuition, a large quota of leading talents from both North 
and South America are registering at the Conservatory, 
and examinations are held daily for admission. 

Edith Yates Gholson took over the piano classes of 
Bristow Hardin and William Meldrum when they joined 
the colors in the early summer, and her studio is one of 
the very busy ones of the Conservatory. Mrs. Gholson is 
a representative of the Leschetizky school and a teacher 
of wide, successful experience. 

Karl Kirksmith, the mew first cellist of the Symphony 
Orchestra, has been added to the forces of the Conserva- 
tory artist department, and will take up his Conservatory 
duties early in the week. R. F. S. 
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Praise for Fay Foster—Bogert Indorses Meyer—Mehan 
Letter of Appreciation— Edward von Doenhoff, 
“Chip of the Old Block”—Henrietta Speke- 
Seeley Pupil Changes Church Position— 
Elizabeth K. Patterson Studio and 
Home—Lisbet Hoffmann Removes 
—Cleveland Critics Favor Sor- 
rentino—Stuart Returns 
from California 
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Land and Capouilliez Sing for Liberty Loan—Theodore 
Lindorff, Pianist and Aviator—Edward Shippen 
Barnes in the Navy—Emma A. Dambmann 
Resumes—Henry P. Schmitt’s New Studio 
—Mildred B. Hodges in Canada 


A certain young tenor, who for personal reasons wishes 
his name unknown, writes of his teacher, Fay Foster, as 
follows: “I am now studying with Fay Foster, the greatest 
teacher, the most remarkable woman I’ve ever met. What 
she has already accomplished with my voice is truly aston- 
ishing, and means more to me than what I received from 
all the other teachers I have previously studied with put 
together, without an exception. I have found a real 
teacher, a true friend, the benefactress who is going to put 
a final finishing touch to my singing. That is the way I 
feel about Fay Foster.” 


Edward von Doenhoff, “Chip of the Old Block” 


Edward von Doenhoff, age eight years, the oldest son 
of Albert von Doenhoff, is a real “chip of the old block.” 
This is small wonder, tor his mother, too, is an excellent 
pianist. He recently played several of the “Special Studies 
for Small Hands,” by his father, and also a Bach inven- 
tion, from memory, with clearness and unusual free finger- 
movement. He has been engaged to play at a Liberty Loan 
meeting. 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley Pupil Changes Church Position 


Lillian Morlang, a promising soprano pupil of Henrietta 
Speke-Seeley, will be soloist this year at Bethany Lutheran 
‘Church. Mrs. Seeley has returned to her duties as organist 
and choir director of Centenary M. E. Church. Her studio 
opens early in October. 


The Elizabeth K. Patterson Studio and Home 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson began her teaching season 
September 16 in her residence studio. It is interesting to 
note that her school of singing is not affected by the war. 
Miss Patterson, who was a pupil of Mme. Marchesi, fol- 
lows her teacher’s example of training only women’s 
voices, and her position as a representative of this famous 
teacher and method is of the highest. Her pupils are con- 
stantly in the public eye, and the Patterson home is a circle 
of refined young women, under the care of an able musical 
authority. 


Bogert Indorses Meyer 


Walter L. Bogert has returned to town, and resumed 
teaching at his studio, 130 Claremont avenue, October 1. 
He has given up his studio at 161 West Seventy-first street, 
and will do all his teaching at the Claremont avenue studio. 
In a recent letter he says in regard to letters on voice by 
Julius William Meyer: “I have read with much interest the 
excellent articles on voice by Julius William Meyer. They 
have my hearty approbation, as they well express many of 
the ideas I have been teaching for years. My compliments 
to Mr. Meyer when you see him.” 


Mehan Letter of Appreciation 


Edward Orlo Bangs, the tenor, a pupil of John Dennis 
Mehan and Mrs. Mehan, of Carnegie Hall, sends his for- 
mer teachers the following letter of appreciation: 


University of Idaho, } 
Moscow, Idaho, September 17, 1918. 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Mehan: 

I obtained the position at this place, and as you see we are already 
on the job. I want to thank you for the kind things you said about 
me to President Lindley. Next to Mr. Mehan, he is one of the 
biggest men that I ever met, and it will be a pleasure to work under 

im. I am to be the head of the entire department here, and fee! 
that it is my opportunity. 

Of course there is no question in my mind why I received this 
appointment, It is because of the years of profitable study in your 
studio, the solid musicianship ond vocal training you gave and, 
best of all, the friendship and daily influence, help and guidance 
of you two, my best of triends. 

I hope you are both well rested after the summer and will have 
a most profitable year. Very sincerely, 


Your friend 
(Signed) Eowin Orto Banos. 
Lisbet Hoffmann Removes 


Lisbet Hoffmann. the well known pianist and teacher, 
head of the piano department of the Walker School, has 
removed to 254 West 104th street, New York City, tele- 
phone 2954 Academy. The reproduction of a portrait of 
herself in connection with her summer school at Wood- 
stock, N. Y., in the last issue of the Musica Courter, 
produced favorable fomment on all sides. 


Cleveland Critics Favor Sorrentino 


Wilson G. Smith, the dean of Cleveland, Ohio, critics; 
James H. Rogers, pianist, composer and critic, and Alice 
Bradley—these three respectively representing the Press, 
Plain Dealer and Cleveland Topics—were all unanimous in 
their praise of Umberto Sorrentino, following his appear- 
ance with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. “The real 
event of the evening,” “Wins many encores,” “Due to win 
fame,” “Great beauty of tone’—these are some of the 
phrases printed in Cleveland papers. 


Stuart Returns from California 


Francis Stuart, the well known teacher of many singers 
prominent in the vocal world, representative of the Lam- 
berti method, has returned to the metropolis, following 
six months spent in San Francisco. A personal letter 
from him says: “I have had a wonderful season, and am 
in perfect health. Run in and I will tell you all about 
it. Will be back and hard at work, October 1.” 
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Land and Capouilliez Sing for Liberty Loan 


Harold Land, baritone, now in the U. S. Navy, will sing 
for the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign, his first appearance 
being October 4, at the Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, N. J. Next week he expects to appear at the Ritz- 
Carlton and Biltmore hotels. 

Reed Capouilliez, solo baritone at Central Baptist 
Church, has sung at several army camps, appearing also 
in conjunction with Florence Mulford. A snapshot repre- 
sents him singing in the Wall Street district before a crowd 
numbering several thousands, during the Third Liberty 
Loan Campaign. 


Theodore Lindorff, Pianist and Aviator 


Theodore Lindorff, who achieved considerable reputa- 
tion as a pianist, having appeared successfully in concerts 
in various Eastetn cities, is the nephew of Margaretha 
Kirpal. He enlisted a year ago, and is now a first lieu- 
tenant in the Aviation Corps, stationed at Rochester, N. Y. 


Edward Shippen Barnes in the Navy 


Edward Shippen Barnes, who has been organist and 
musical director at Rutgers Presbyterian Church for sev- 
eral years, and is also known through his editorial con- 
nection with the house of Schirmer, has enlisted in the 
U. S. Navy. Mr. Ward succeeds him as director of the 
chorus choir, also supplying the organist. 


Emma A. Dambmann Resumes 


Emma A. Dambmann (Mrs. Herman G. Friedmann), 
contralto, has resumed vocal instruction at her studio, 
Hoiel Calumet, 340 West Fifty-seventh street, New York. 
Telephone, Columbus 1628. 


Henry P. Schmitt’s New Studio 


Henry P. Schmitt has issued cards announcing the re- 
moval of his studio to 200 West Fifty-eighth street, New 
York. Telephone, 4812 Circle. 


Mildred B. Hodges in Canada 


Mildred B. Hodges, of Winona, Minn., who is well 
known in New York and vicinity, has been spending the 
summer at Richlea, Sask., Canada. She recently appeared 
in a Red Cross concert in that town, singing songs by 
Harriet Ware, Cadman, Speaks, Salter and others. A local 
paper said: “But most worthy of mention was Mrs. 
Hodges’ rendering of ‘Cry of Rachel.’ Her dramatic 
sense and interpretation of this song proved her worthy 
of the place she holds as an artist; and her ability to make 
an audience, unused to music of such order, appreciative, 
further testifies to her skill.” 
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Ellison-White Concerts Interest the West 


The preliminary announcement of the Portland, Ore., 
Artists’ Course of ten concerts has just been issued by 
its sponsors, the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, Lau- 
rence A. Lambert, general manager. The course will 
be selected from the following: Muratore, Parlow, 
Casals, Ingram, Leginska, Godowsky, Graveure, Fan- 
ning, Zoellner String Quartet, Theo Karle and Morgan 
Kingston. There will also be a series of three or more 
matinees for children. Similar courses will be given 
in many other cities of the West and Canada by the 
Ellison-White Musicel Bureau, in co-operation with the 
local musical clubs, orchestral organizations, choral so- 
cieties, etc. Encouraged by the interest and approval 
manifested in musical circles throughout the Northwest 
since the Ellison-White Musical Bureau first announced 
its proposed entrance into the Western field, a greater 
and more varied list of musical attractions is offered 
by them now than ever before has been presented in 
that part of the country. 


Menth and Balfour Entertain 6,000 Soldiers 


A recent Saturday, Herma Menth, the pianist, played at 
Camp Dix before an audience of 6,000 soldiers. Constance 
Balfour was also on the program, and the affair.was a 
great success 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
THE PARIS CONSERVATORY 


A Brief Historical Sketch 


[The concert tour of La Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire, through America, scheduled to begin at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, on October 
8, has aroused fresh interest in the institution which 
Americans know familiarly as the “Paris Conserva- 
toire,” but which isin reality the National Conservatory 
of France, with several affiliated schools under govern- 
ment control in some of the principal French cities. La 
Société des Concerts, one of the oldest established or- 
chestras of the world, is made up entirely of prize win- 
ners of the National Conservatory and many of its 
members are professors in that institution. There fol- 
lows here a brief historical sketch of the Conservatory. 
—Editor’s Note.] 


To give a correct idea of the founding of the Paris Con- 
servatory of Music it is necessary to go further back than 
the year in which that school was established and show 
what other schools led up to it. The first suggestion for 
the establishment of a free school of music in Paris came 
from a horn player named Rodolphe, and the plan which 
he submitted to the minister Amelot in 1775 was the one 
carried into effect on January 3, 1784, by Baron Breteuil 
of Louis XVI's household, acting on the advice of Gossec. 
This Ecole Royale de Chant was, under Gossec’s direction, 
opened ‘on April 1, 1784, in the Hotel des Menus-Plaisirs de 
Roi, then used by the Académie for rehearsal. The first 
public concert was given April 18, 1786, and on the addi- 
tion of a class for dramatic declamation, the following 
June the name of Ecole Royale de Chant et de Declamation 
was adopted. 

In 1790 the municipality of Paris engaged a band under 
Sarrette and instituted on June 9, 1792, the Ecole Gratuite 
de Musique de la Garde Nationale Parisienne (Free School 
1f Music of the Paris National Guard), which under Sar- 
rette’s skilful direction did good service and finally took 
the name of Institute National de Musique (National In- 
stitute of Music), November 8, 1793. The independent ex- 
istence of both these schools came to an end in the for- 
mation by Government of the Conservatoire de Musique, 
August 3, 1795, in which they were incorporated. Shortly 
after, Sarrette was appointed president of the institution 
and in 1797 his charge extended to 125 professors and 600 
pupils, as well as to the printing office and warehouse 
established at 15 Faubourg Poissonniére, where the 
“Methodes du Conservatoire,” prepared under the super- 
vision of Castel, Méhul, Rode, Kreutzer and other eminent 
professors were published. 


Napoleon Reorganizes the Conservatoire 

The organization of the Conservatoire was modified by 
Bonaparte in March, 1800, after which the staff stood as 
follows: Director, Sarrette; five inspectors of tuition, Gos- 
sec, Méhul, Cherubini and Monsigny and one other; thirty 
first-class professors, including Louis Adam, Berton, 
Blasius, Castels, Devienne, Dugazon, Duvernoy, Garat, 
Gavinies, Hugot, Kreutzer, Persius, Plantafe, Rode, Ro- 
dolphe, Sallentin; and forty second class professors. 

The Conseryatoire was again reorganized October 15, 
1812, by the famous Decret de Moscou, under which 
eighteen pupils, nine of each sex, destined for the Théatre 
Francais, received an annual allowance of. 1,100 francs on 
the same footing as the pensionnaires—eighteen vocal stu- 
dents, twelve male and six female. This pensionnat had 
been established in 1806, but the men alone lived at the 
Conservatoire. 

On December 28, 1814, Sarrette was abruptly dismissed 
from the post he had filled with so much zeal and talent, 
and though reinstated on May 20, 1815, was compelled to 
retire finally on the November 17 following. The studies 
were interrupted for the time and the school remained 
closed until April, 1816, when it reopened under its for- 
mer title of Ecole Royale de Musique with Perne as In- 
spector-General. 

Cherubini Takes Charge 

Cherubini succeeded him April 1, 1822, and remained un- 
til February 8, 1842, when he was replaced by Auber, who 
directed the Conservatoire until his death May 12, 1871. 
Ambroise Thomas was appointed on the oth of the follow- 
ing July. On his death he was succeeded by Theodore 
Dubois. Gabriel Fauré is the present director. 

Under Sarrette the pupils were stimulated by public 
practisings; to him is also due the building of the old 
library, begun in 1801, and the inauguration of the theatre 
in the Rue Bergére, 1812. In the same year he obtained 
an increase of 26,000 francs for the expenses of the Pen- 
sionnat: and the institution of the Prix de Rome in 1803, 
which secures to its holders the advantage of study and 
work in Italy for three years at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, was his doing. 

Under Perne, an Ecole primaire de Chant was formed 
April 23, 1817, in connection with the Conservatoire and 
directed by Choron. The Inspectorship of the Ecole de 
Musique at Lille was given to Plantade. In 1810 it adopted 
the title of Conservatoire Secondaire de Paris, in which it 
was followed by the Ecole at Donai, no longer in exist- 
ence. The formation of special classes for lyrical decla- 
mation and the study of opera parts was also due to Paris. 


What Cherubini Did 

Cherubini’s strictness of rule and his profound knowl- 
edge made his direction very favorable for the progress 
of the Conservatoire. The men’s pensionnat was re- 
organized under him and the number of public practises, 
which all prize holders were forced to attend, increased 
in 1823 from six to twelve. At his instigation the opera 
pitch, universally acknowledged to be too high, was low- 
ered in 1826, and the Ecole de Musique founded at Tou- 
louse in 1821 was attached to the Conservatory. He opened 
new instrumental classes, and gave much encouragement 
to the production of the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire. By his means the library acquired the right 
to one of the two copies of every piece of music or book 
upon music which authors and composers are compelled 
to deposit with the Minister of the Interior. In 1841, 
through Cherubini’s instrumentality, the Ecoles of Mar- 
seilles and Metz became Succursales (branches) du Con- 
servatoire: in short, during his long administration he 
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neglected no means of raising the tone of the studies of 
the central Conservatoire and extending its influences. 


Auber’s Directorship 


Auber instituted lectures on history and literature of 
music to which he appointed Samson in 1855. The debuts 
under Auber’s management were most brilliant, and he 
drew public attention to the Conservatoire by reviving 
the public practices. The facade of the establishment in 
the Faubourg Poissonniére was rebuilt in 1845, and in 
1864 the building was considerably enlarged and those in 
the Rue de Conservatoire inaugurated, including the hall 
and offices of the theatre, the museum and library. 

But notwithstanding the growing importance of the 
Conservatory under Auber’s strict and impartial direction, 
the Jast years ot his life were embittered by the revival of 
the office of “Administrator” in the person of Lassabathie, 
and the appointment ct a commission in 1870 to reorganize 
the studies, a step in which some members foresaw the 
ruin of the school. 

Ambroise Thomas’ Regime 


During the regime of Ambroise Thomas, the office of 
Administrator and the pensionnat were suppressed; lec- 
tures on the general history of music were instituted; an 
orchestral class, directed by Deldevez, and compulsory 
vocal classes for reading at sight, were founded, and the 
solfeggio teaching was completely reformed. Thomas en- 
deavored to improve the tuition in all its branches, to 
raise the salaries of the professors and increase the gen- 
eral budget which 1904 reached the sum of 256,000 francs, 
a sum amply sufficient to meet the expenses of the insti- 
tution. 

The Conservatoire provides musical and dramatic in- 
struction for upwards of 600 pupils and “auditeurs,” who 
besides their regular studies, have the advantage of an 
extensive library and the museum of musical instruments. 

The library, which dates from the foundation of the 
school itself, is open to the public daily. The first libra- 
rian, Eler, was followed by Lange (1796-1807), Abbé Roze 
(1807-1820), Perne (1820-1822), Fétis (1827-1831), Bottée 
de Toulmon (1831-1850), Berlioz (as conservateur 1839, 
1850, and as librarian 1851-1869), and Felicien David (1860- 
1876). Then up to 1904 Weckerlin was librarian. 

The library contains over 30,000 works, the number 
being increased every year by means of a special grant, 
and many manuscripts and autographs to which those of 
the Prix de Rome were added in 1871. Among the im- 
portant collections are those of Eler, composed of works 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries put into score; 
of Bottée de Toulmon, comprising volumes of MS. copies 
of the best of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies from Munich, Vienna and Rome, including all 
Palestrina’s masses. Unfortunately most of these com- 
positions are written in “proportional notation,” and are 
still in separate parts. The departments of engraved opera 
scores and of vocal and instrumental “methodes” are very 
complete. In 1872 the library was further enriched by 
the Schoelcher collection, which contained every edition 
of Handel’s works and much Handel literature. The de- 
partment of works in the art and history of music con- 
tains many thousand French and foreign volumes. Among 
these are some extremely rare works. 

The Museum, inaugurated in 1864, at first contained 
only the 230 articles which the government had purchased 
from Clapisson and 123 musical instruments transferred 
from the Garde Meubles, or presented by private donors. 

It is said that the Conservatory suffers from want of 
room. The administration offices and the entrance to 
the small theatre are in the Rue Poissonniére, and there 
not only the examinations but the classes for choral sing- 
ing and dramatic declamation, lessons on the organ, and 
lectures on the history of music are held. Two smaller 
theatres are used for the solfeggio and opera classes. In 
the large theatre the Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire has held its concerts since its creation. It also serves 
for the public practices, the competitions and the distribu- 
tion of prizes. 
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(Upper) Lillian Gearhart, Olive Nevin and Martha 
Alexander, the musicians, “neither frozen nor ossi- 
fied,” who charmed the annual convention of Roy- 
crofters and Philistines. (Lower) William Marion 
Reedy and Honorable John J. Lentz are seated on the 
bench, surrounded by a bevy of Roycroft beauties, in- 
cluding (left to right) Olive Nevin (“Sunshine”), Lil- 
lian Gearhart and Mrs. Alex Fournier, the wife of the 
well known landscape painter at the left of the top row. 
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OLIVE NEVIN NICKNAMED “SUNSHINE 
Philistines and Roycrofters—Does Patriotic Singing 
Wherever She Goes 
Long lapses of silence never mean inactivity with Olive 
Nevin, the soprano. On the other hand she is quite likely 
to be doing more than usual. After one of these “lapses” 
a MusicaL Courier representative has received the fol- 
lowing letter from Miss Nevin, which will interest her 
many friends: 
This summer has, I think, been one of the most enioyable that 
I have ever put in. There has been work to do and time to rest, and 
what more could anybody ask? July started off with the Roycroft 
convention, which was quite the most wonderful ten days I have 
ever put in. Enclosed is the program for the week, which you see 
was strenuous, and we three girls—Martha Alexander, Lillian Gear 
hart and I—furnished appropriate music before and after each one 
of the events. This, you may be sure, taxed our ingenuity becaus« 
it meant a great deal of rehearsing to be ready for anything and 
much “spur of the minute’ work. Miss Alexander is one of the 
cleverest violinists 1 have ever met, and was well equal to the test 
Then, Lillian Gearhart is by far the most versatile pianist for such 
an event that I have ever sung with. Having sung all sorts of 
music since I was a child, and being blessed with a good memory 
to retain what I once learn, I held my own with them, and we 
had one grand orgy of song and fun of all sorts and descriptions 
They liked our work, those dear, jolly Roycrofters, who come back 
each year, hundreds strong, to the home of Elbert Hubbard for 
their. annual powwow. They nicknamed me “Sunshine,” because 
I was always on the broad grin with the joy of it, I suppose 
William Marion Reedy. the brilliant editor of Reedy’s Mirror, has 
given me the choicest press comment yet. “Her musicianship is ex 
cellent, and she is a technician, but her technic is neither frozen 


, 


nor ossified. * In my autegraph book ske has written: 
Sure I'll not hear in heaven 
Singin’ like to yours, Miss Nevin, 
And if I go the other way 
T have only this to say: 
Hell is an unimportant thing, 
Forgot by who’s heard Nevin sing. 


This shows the spirit of the convention. All of them go there to 
forget they ever had a care, and all just play. We played base- 
ball and every known and unknown outdoor game. We waded in 
the creek and tramped through wonderful woods. Never have I 
learned so much, never laughed so much, never met so many won 
derful people at one place and time, and never will I forget it. I 
do not see how I am ever going to wait for next summer to come, 
for they want me back, and I am elected a life member. The 
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—— pictures may interest you and the Musica Courter 
readers, 

‘It took me the rest of July to get through a lot of repertoir 
digging for the coming season, before I could get away to rest up 
Throughout the entire summer I have sung at all sorts of Red 
Cross and patriotic meetings, once or twice leading the “community 
sing” here at home. I find Fay Foster’s “Americans Come” a never 
failing hit at all patriotic sings. The first of August found me pretty 
much all in, and so I was easily persuaded to go with a cousin 
of mine to a sweet little cottage at Point Pleasant, N. J. She was 
tired, too, from a strenuous year of social service work and so we 
led the simplest of lives for the month. The only August appear 
ances I made were at Camp Dix and at the big Lakewood mili 
tary hospital. Then a program presenting in a very informal way 
a few American composers “who have gone over the top in the 
struggle against German music.”’ This I gave at the Hotel Leighton 
for a benefit. Otherwise August was one glorious rest 

Mr. Liebling knows how I have started the fall at the Lockport 
festival. This was so fine, and showed so much progress over last 
year, that we all feel that it is more than an established thing, and 
that it has heen a privilege to be a charter member of so great a 
movement. 

I am seriously considering doing war work after the holidays a 
Camp Mills, to act as hostess there for the Y. W. C. A., but T will 
tell you more of this later 


The program referred to is the official program of the 
twenty-third annual convention of Roycrofters and Philis- 
tines at East Aurora, N. Y., June 30 to July 7. 


Success of Godowsky Master Classes 


The Musicar Courter is in receipt of the following 
telegram from Laurence A. Lambert, general manager of 
the Ellison-White Musical Bureau, of Portland, Ore 

Portland, Ore., September 21 

The series of three Godowsky master classes on the Pacific Coast 
closed yesterday at Portland. They have written real musical his 
tory. At all three cities—Los Angeles, San Francisco and Portland 

the classes were entirely successful. The pupils displayed enor 
mous enthusiasm and double this year's attendance is already assured 


for the summer of 1919. Seattle is clamoring for a class next sea 
son, The artistic and financial success at Portland fully justifies 
our efforts in bringing Godowsky here. We have received many 


congratulatory telegrams for introducing the master class in the 
Northwest (Signed) Laurence A. LAMBERT 


Downward Revision 
Sherman, Tex., September 1g! 
The Editor Musical Courier: 

I wish to draw your attention to an error which found 
its way into the colemns of your highly esteemed Musica 
Courtrr, issue of September 5, 1918, page 31. 

Ralph Leopold, who has been for the past two years a 
member of our conservatory faculty, has never filled the 
position as the head of our piano department. 

To have this impression stand, without being corrected, 
would be decidedly unfair to some four or five other mem 
hers of our piano faculty, who are occupying positions of 
the same artistic level as did Mr. Leopold. 

Knowing that the Musica. Courrer stands for facts 
at all times—I wish to thank you for correcting this erro 
neous impression, 

I remain, most cordially yours, 

(Signed) Hans RiscHArp, 


Director, Kidd-Key Conservatory of Music. 














“Steinway is to the pianist what 
Stradivarius is to the violinist.” 
—-Joseph Joachim. 
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: RAVINIA DAYS, 
(Insert) The long and short of it— 
Richard Hageman and _ Francesco 
Daddi, (Left) Claudia Muzio (at the 
left), Francesco Daddi and Sophie 
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Francesco Daddi Opens Active Season 


After a busy summer season at Ravinia Park, where 
he was the leading buffo tenor in the many operas pre- 
students from Daddi’s studio will sing with the Chicago 


studios with an increased attendance. 
Many new pupils are already enrolled under Signo 
Daddi's banner, and he anticipates a full season. Signor 


Daddi makes a specialty of voice placement, and in this 
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Braslau in a playful mood. (Right) 

A dancing lesson, in which the par- — 

ticipants are Sophie Braslau and 

Francesco Daddi and Morgan King- 
ston and Claudia Muzio. 
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capacity has been exceptionally successful; likewise ir 
coaching for opera, stage and recital. This season two 
students from Daddi’s studio will sing with the Chicago 
— Association, which speaks well for his work. 

Besides his teaching activities, Signor Daddi has numer- 
ous concert and operatic engagements booked for the sea- 
son. On October 15, he is engaged for the big ‘ “Pagliacci” 
performance with Caruso, which will open the series of 
the Central Concert Company, of Detroit, Mich. 





Third Annual “Song and Light” Festival 


The third annual “Song and Light” festival attracted a 
large crowd to Central Park, New York, Tuesday evening, 
September 17, a part to furnish an enjoyable musical pro- 
gram, the remainder, first to listen, and later to join in the 
community “sing.” The New York Community Chorus, 
the community choruses of the Oranges, N. J.; the Sing- 
ing Society Lyran, New York, and the community chorus 
band, to the number of two thousand persons, it is said, 
comprised the first mentioned body. Harry Barnhart, the 
organizer of the “Song and Light” festival, conducted, and 
Claude Bragdon, as heretofore, transformed the Mall, the 
lake, and the adjacent sections into a veritable fairyland. 
The subtle, artistic lighting effects, the strains of music 
floating across the lake, the quietly plying gondolas, the 
informal audience standing or reclining on the grass in the 
dim shadows or meandering back and forth along the 


walks nearby, were all striking features of this unique an- 
nual event. The program follows: 

Community sing on the Mall at the hand stand, 7:30 until 8:15; 
procession of lights from the Mall to the north side of lake; festival 
march (Albert Chaffarelli); “March! March!” (Arthur Farwell); 
“Land of Hope and Glory” (Elgar); “Send Out Thy Light” 
(Gounod), chorus and band; overture, “Poet and Peasant” (Suppe), 
band; “Ring Out, Wild Bells” (Gounod), chorus and band; cornet 
solo, “Pyramids Polka,” Peter Capoderferro; “Unfold, Ye Portals” 
(Gounod), chorus and band; “Ilunting Scene” (Bucalossi) ; finale, 
“William Tell” (Rossini), band; “Hallelujah Chorus,” “T he Mes- 


siah”” (Handel), chorus and band; community sing; honoring the 
al “ 


flags o f our allies. Be elgium — “Braebanconne,” taly — oyal 
March,’ Great Britain — “God Save the King,” France —-‘‘Mar 
seillaise,”’ Banner”; ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee”; 


“Star Spanees 
taps; everybody salute the flag. 


Philadelphia Symphony Club’s Eighth Season 


The Symphony Club, located at 1235 Pine street, Phila- 
delphia, opens its eighth season as a music club for young 
men and women this year. A complete symphonic orches- 
tra of ninety-six members, which offers to any one playing 
string, brass or wood instruments the opportunity of or- 
chestra training and routine, and a second orchestra, 
known as the String Orchestra, of seventy-two members, 
are to be formed. Both of these orchestras will be under 
the direction of a professional conductor of high standing. 

The Symphony Club owns one of the largest music 
libraries in this country, and only the great compositions 
of classic and modern performers will be studied and per- 
formed. Special classes in elementary harmony and theory, 
also chamber music, will continue the same as last season. 
The symphony Club is open to both sexes, regardless of 
color, creed or nationality. There are no dues to pay and 
no tickets are sold. The Symphony Club is to give free 
concerts to our boys in the service, to community centers 
and public institutions. 
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BONNET’S TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 


Joseph Bonnet began his transcontinental tour of organ 
concerts at Grace Hall, Williams College, Monday even- 
ing, September 16. His marvelous playing of a program 
of unusual interest created a wonderful impression and 
awarded him a series of ovations during the entire evening. 

Much interest was evinced by Bonnet’s “Poemes d’Au- 
tomne,” which are so finely interpretative of the poetry of 
the season. The picturesque effects with which the suite 
abounds were brought out with wonderful vividness by 
this genius of tone color, and showed to splendid advan- 
tage the finesse of his art purely French. The second 
number (“Matin Provencal”) was composed on an early 
autumn morning in Marseilles, after having climbed the 
mountain of Notre Dame de la Garde. At the beginning 
all was calm, and the sun was rising slowly on the Med- 
iterranean Sea with its wonderful blue. In the fresh 
morning breeze, first there was a single song, then little 
by little the city awoke until the waves of the sea, the 
movement of the people, and the glory of the sun united 
in a hymn to the Creator. The final number, “Poeme du 
Soir” (Evening Poem), according to the program no- 
tice, describes the angelus at sunset. The church chimes 
toll, the voice of the wave answers, and the slight move- 
ment of the leaves in the trees chant a prayer of thanks- 
giving. 

The program also contained selections from the second 
and third volumes of Bonnet’s “Historical Recital Series,” 
of which the latter has just been issued. Among these the 
Christmas song, “In dulci Jubilo” (G major), by Bach, 
so little known and wonderfully effective, and Handel’s 
brilliant tenth concerto, were tremendously applauded. 

The complete program was as follows: 

Tenth organ concerto (G. F. Handel), guaoio sRogre. aria-alle- 
gro, cadenzas by Alex. Guilmant; “In Dulci Jubilo (Christmas 
Song), J. Seb. Bach; fantasie and ‘fugue in G minor, J. Seb Bach; 
gavotta, Father Martini; “Poemes d’automne” (Joseph Bonnet), 
a. “Song of the Chrysanthemums,” b. “Matin provencal” ‘(Sunrise 
in Southern France), c. “Poeme du soir” (Evening Prayer); 
“Funeral March and Song of the Seraphs,” Alex. Guilmant; toc- 
cata, Ch. idor. 

Joseph Bonnet has been engaged as soloist for two con- 
certs with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in December, 
during his busy tour of the eastern states and Canada, 
which will include the months of October, November and 
December. In January and February, Mr. Bonnet will 
tour the Middle West, where the bookings are so large 
that only a few dates are still available. At this time, he 
will appear as soloist for two concerts with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. In March, Bonnet will play in the 
Far West, in April in the Southern States, and in May at 
leading festivals, 


“Hymn of Freedom” for Colored Troops 


Says Natalie Curtis Burlin, who has made a first hand 
study of so called American folkmusic, both Indian and 
Negro: “We have enthusiastically adopted the less serious 
side of the black man’s music, the ragtime and the plan- 
tation melodies. It is time we were making a real use of 
his highest form of self expression, that unique type of 
song known as the ‘spiritual.’” Mrs. Burlin has set the 
traditional tune of “Ride On, Jesus,” with new and timely 
words. She got the melody from the natives of St. 
Helena’s Island, S. C. (whose population consists of 6,000 
colored and thirty white people) and she calls her work 
“Hymn of Freedom.” It was first sung at St. Helena’s 
Island when the pioneers of the draft were about to leave 
the community to go to war. The “Hymn of Freedom” 
has been used with great effect by the colored troops in 
various cantonments. Other negro spirituals are under- 
going adaptation for army purposes, among them some 
marches which are eagerly being added to the hiking list. 


John Prindle Scott Returns to New York 


After having spent a delightful summer in MacDonough, 
N. Y., John Prindle Scott, composer and vocal coach, re- 
turned to the metropolis, and established himself in a new 
studio, 554 West 113th street. During. the hot term Mr. 
Scott devoted his time to community singing and garden- 
ing. The following notice recently appeared in the Ox- 
ford, N. Y., Times: 

John Prindle Scott, the “singing master,” is some gardener. Such 
potatoes! Quite a few weighed two ene i cach and all other vege- 
tables are very large. He has taken care of Herbert Sanford’s 

garden and has done it as though he was master of the situation. 





Merle Alcock Re-engaged by Boston Symphony 


Merle Alcock, the well known contralto, has been re- 
engaged for a series of concerts as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 
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Pacific Coast Anticipates Muratore’s Tour 


Lucien Muratore, the French tenor, will open his season 
with a tour of the Pacific Coast. Eight dates have been 
booked for him in that section of the country, and great 
enthusiasm is being evinced in his appearances there. A 
great favorite in San Francisco and the other important 
cities on the Coast, Muratore has greatly increased this 
popularity since his active participation in the war and 
giving his services for the various patriotic campaigns in 
this country. For this reason, as well as for his art, Man- 
ager Frank W. Healy has been able to book him for three 
consecutive Sundays in San Francisco, on Octiber 6, 13 
and 20, as well as for concerts in Los Angeles. In the 
Northwest he will be presented by Laurence A. Lambert, 
of the Ellison-White Musical Bureau. Portland, Vancou- 
ver and Seattle are the cities Muratore will visit in that 
locality. Under the able management of Healy and Lam- 
bert the entire Pacific Coast is intensely interested in his 
forthcoming tour. 

Muratore and his wife, Lina Cavalieri, have spent the 


summer in Europe, staying in Rome at first and latterly. 


in Paris. Word has been received from him recently, 
stating that he was sailing for this country and would 
arrive here in ample time to fulfill his contracts. In these 
days of political alliance with France, the artists of that 
great country have an added interest for American audi- 
ences, and Muratore’s rank entitles him to exceptional 
consideration. Inquiries concerning his open dates come 
from every section of the country and give assurance, if 
any were needed, of his widespread popularity. Concert 
Management Arthur Judson has full charge of his concert 
engagements. 


Carl Riemenschneider, Champion Fisherman 


Look upon Carl Riemenschneider, the Cleveland, Ohio, 
pianist. He is here shown on the bank of a picturesque 
Canada lake, and the camera snapped him, proud expres- 
sion and all, just after he had made his biggest catch of 
the summer. He is holding up the treasure, and for the 





A MUSICAL MUSKELONGE. 


enlightenment of those who are not up on piscatory mat- 
ters, it may be stated that the finny denizen of the deep 
is a muskelonge, thirty-nine inches in length and eighteen 
pounds in weight. At the present moment Mr. Riemen- 
schneider has returned to his Cleveland studio, and he is 
not doing any fishing there, as his classes are full, and he 
reports that he is at work with more than he really ought 


to be handling. 


Bellamanns Return to Columbia, S. C. 


H. H. Bellamann and Mrs, Bellamann have just returned 
to their duties at Chicora College, Columbia, S. C., where 
they have charge of the flourishing musical department. 
Mr. Bellamann is to deliver an address on “Modern French 
Music” at the National Association of Music Teachers, in 
St. Louis, in January. He has lived in Paris at various 
times and has always kept up a lively correspondence with 
Widor, Philipp, and Vincent d’Indy, particularly the last 
named. He has interested himself in the production of 
new French works at Columbia, and many important mod- 
ern French compositions were played there months in 
advance of any other American production. Mr. Bella- 
mann spent his vacation in Colorado. Mrs. Bellamann 
studied and coached all summer. Winifred Byrd opened 
the Chicora College concerts this season, playing there Sep- 


tember 28. 


Elsenheimer to Present Eight Year Old Artist 


Although the season has scarcely begun, the large en- 
rollment of students for the classes of Dr. Nicholas J. EI- 
senheimer proves his popularity as a piano pedagogue. 
He started his duties at the College of the Sacred Heart, 
on September 23, with sixteen pupils, being compelled to 
devote four aftenoons each week to his classes there. The 
Granberry Piano School opened on September 30. Here 
also a number of talented pupils have enlisted on his 
schedule, many of whom intend to apply for school honors 
as teachers and performers. : 

Dr. Elsenheimer will present very shortly one of his 
most gifted students, Grace Castagnetta, a little girl of 
eight years, who enjoyed the benefit of his training since 
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a year and a half old. She will render a whole program 
by herself, starting with several selections from Bach and 
ending with some pieces by Grieg. She possesses a gift of 
improvisation which is as astonishing as it is rare for one 
of her age. The complete program of the recital will be 
published in the next issue of the Musicat Courter. 

Plans for the recitals of several artist-pupils of Dr. El- 
senheimer also will be announced within the next few 
weeks, and a number of recitals and works by Beethoven 
and Chopin are now in preparation. 


Prize Winning Leefson-Hille Pupils 

Under very auspicious circumstances and with a 
rapid enrollment of pupils, the Leefson-Hille Conserva- 
tory of Music, Philadelphia, has entered upon its nine- 
teenth season. The work of this well known institution 
needs no comment in the way of introducing the names 
of the excellent faculty found in its roster of teachers. 
However, as an evidence of the ascendancy of this con- 
servatory in the field of music instruction, it is but 
necessary to mention a few of the high achievements 
attained by some of its students within the recent past. 
John Thompson won the Pennsylvania State prize. 
Dorothea Neebe was awarded the gold medal offered 
by the Philadelphia Music Club, the Pennsylvania State 
prize of National Federation of Music Clubs, and re- 
ceived the highest marks in competition held by the 
Eastern States in New York City. Ruth Reeves, Wal- 
ther Dunham, Lillian Bitner and Elizabeth Husted suc- 
cessfully passed the New Jersey State board examina- 
tion, while Anna Regan took both the New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania State tests with honors. Finally, this 
year brought forth additional triumphs in the achieve- 
ments of Evelyn Tyson, who has been awarded the 
medal offered by Leopold Stokowski. In addition to 
this, Miss Tyson won the medal offered by the Phila- 
delphia Music Club. The committee of judges award- 
ing the Stokowski medal, with D. Hendrik Ezerman as 
chairman, was selected from the ranks of Philadelphia’s 
representative musicians by Mr. Stokowski. 


New York Singers to Tour for Liberty Loan 


Under the direction of the Liberty Loan Committee 
of New York an entirely new venture, calling for the 
assistance of men and women prominent in musical 
centers, has been inaugurated for the Fourth Liberty 
Loan, which was officially launched on Saturday. 

Under this plan, traveling companies, known as “Up- 
State Companies,” have been formed to tour the larger 
cities throughout the State. They will appear at what- 
ever place—whether it be on the street corner or in the 
largest theatre the town affords—that each local com- 
mittee may designate, and then will be featured in the 
towns in which they appear as stellar attractions. 

These artists will give their services free to the 
Government and are working with only one aim—to 
help make the Fourth Liberty Loan successful. Fur- 





THELMA GIVEN, 
The young American violinist who, returning from Russia 
after several years of study with Leopold Auer, during which 
time she was a classmate of Jascha Heifetz, Toscha Seidel 
and Maw Rosen, will make her debut in her native country 


at Carnegie Hall, New York, on November 3. Miss Given 
has been coaching with her famous master all summer at 
Lake George, N. Y. 








thermore, they have volunteered to appear on as many 
occasions as the local committees may request, giving 
their services for both afternoon and evening perform- 
ances, if necessary. They have agreed to sing in Al- 
bany, Buffalo, Syracuse, Rochester, Utica, Binghamton, 
Ithaca, Troy and other cities. 

Among those who have already volunteered are Alice 
Nielsen, Gertrude Reunyson, Helen Adler, Reed Mil- 
ler, Nevada van der Veer, and Mme. van de Zande, a 
Belgian lecturer, 


Theodore Spiering Returns to New York 
Theodore Spiering, the well known violinist, has re- 
turned to New York, where he has reopened his studio at 
2 West Eighty-eighth street. 
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SAN FRANCISCO ORCHESTRA 
TO PLAY NEW FRENCH 
AND RUSSIAN WORKS 


Conductor Hertz Anxious to Begin Season-—-Godow- 
sky's Son Among First Violins—Personnel Prac- 
tically Unchanged—Loisa Patterson-Wessitsh 
to Give Recital 


San Francisco, Cal., September 22, 1918 
2644 Green Street, Phone West 3358. 

The good news already has gone abroad that the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra will have a season no less 
interesting than in former years since Alfred Hertz took 
charge of its destinies and William Sproul put his shoulder 
to the wheel to make thing go, as president of the asso- 
cltion., 

Mr. Hertz is a pericct mine of enthusiasm. He could, 
indeed, hardly wait for his holiday, which he and Mrs. 
Hertz spent at Belvedere, just across the bay, to come to 
an end, so impatient was he to resume his work. Re- 
hearsals have not yet started, it is true, but the commander 
is at the helm and the ship ready to set sail. 

In spite of war conditions, Mr. Hertz has been able to 
get some new works, quite a good many, indeed, that are 
new to San Francisco. Among these the following are of 
special interest: 


symphi my, overture “Benvenuto Cellini” (Berlioz); 
Roumanian rhapsody No. 2 (Enesco); sym 
phony No. 1 (Sibelius); nocturnes, petite suite (Debussy); suite, 
“Morartiana” ( Tschaikow sky) ; “Le chasseur maudit,”” symphonic 
poem (César Franck); “Un jour d’été & la montagne” (d'Indy); 
“Une nuit sur le mont chauve” (Moussorgsky); “Sadko” (Rimsky 
Korsakott?; procession nocturne (Rabaud); trois poémes juives, 
“Sehelomo,” rhapsody for cello solo and orchestra (Ernest loch) ; 
“Reverie” (Seriabin); “Symphonic Fantasie’ (Hadley); “Baba 
Jaga” (Liadoff) ; overture “Le Raruffe Chiozotte”’ (Sinigaglia) ; 
overture “L,’ Eprouve villagoise” (Grétry); “La Belle au bois dor- 
mant’ (Bruneau) variations on a Russian theme by six Russian 
composers 


In addition to these new works, the following list in- 
cludes those from which the balance of the programs will 
be chosen: 


Syyoneny No, 1, G minor (Kallinikoff); symphony, “Rustic Wed 
ding," overture “Sakuntala” (Goldmark); sym Rou G major, mili 
tary (Ha dn); symphony No. 1: (Rachmaninoff); overture “Fingal's 
Cave” (Mendelssohn); symphony, G minor, overture “Don Gio 
vanni,"’ overture “The Magic Flute’ (Mozart); symphony No, 5s, 
“Romeo and Juliette” (Techaikowsky); symphony No. 11, C minor 
(Schumann); “Afternoon of a Faun,” “La Mer” (Debussy); » nd 
No, 3, symphony No. 7, overture “Fidelio,” E major ( 

thoven); “Scheherazade” (Rimsky-Korsakoff); overture 4) Seton 
gen” (Cherubini); concerto grosso, B flat major (Handel); Indian 
suite (MacDowell) ; symphony No. 1, “Tragic” overture (Brahms) ; 
“Aladdin” (Stiliman-Kelley); “Caucasian Sketches” (Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff); preludium, berceuse (Jaernefeld); “Ma mere l’oye” (Ra- 
vel); “La Peri,” “Apprentice Sorcerer” (Dukas); overture “Car- 
neval” (Dvortk); “Le Rouet d’'Omphale” (Saint-Saéns); “La Patrie”’ 


“Phantastic” 
sytupho my, op te 


phony 


Angeles. 


(Bizet); verture “Richard the Third” (Volkmann); ballet opte 
Gluck-Ge vourthi overture “Gwendoline” (Chabrier) ; overture “ 
not (d'Albert); Norwegian dances (Grieg); “Namouna” (Lalo); 
“Danses Flamandes” (Blockx); “The Swan of Tuonela” (Sibelius). 

As to the personnel of the orchestra, it is practically the 
same as it was last season. The draft hardly affected it 
at all, fortunately, for it was an ensemble that could hardly 
have been improved upon. There are only four new 
names. These are: Edmund Foerstel, formerly concert- 
master with the St. Paul Orchestra; Arnold Krauss, for 
many years concertmaster of the Los Angeles Symphony ; 
Leo Godowsky, son of the great pianist, who will play 
among the first violins, and Bruno Coletti, a new addition 
to the cello section. 

Louis Persinger will continue in the position he has filled 
with such eminent satisfaction in past seasons as concert- 
master, assistant conductor and soloist, and Arthur Argie- 
wicz will again be the assistant concertmaster. In the 
second violins, Ralph Wetmore takes the place of Giulio 
Minetti on the first stand. Louis Rovinski will lead the 
violas. Horace Britt will again lead the cellos and will be 
heard in solos, and Stanislaus Bem is also again among 
the cellos. The leading bass is J. Lahann, 

All of the players in the wind sections are the same, and 
improvement has been effected, however, in that all of the 
brass instruments are to be of the same make (Conn) and 
the oboe and English horn players have new French in- 
struments of uniform make. The tympani will again be 
played by George Wagner and the percussion instruments 
by his brother, Joseph Wagner. 

As in previous years the concerts will be given in the 
Cort Theatre, Friday and Sunday afternoons. The first 
concert will be on Friday, October 25, and the last on Sun- 
day, March 28. During that time a concert will be given 
on every alternate Friday and on every Sunday. 


Loisa Patterson-Wessitsh to Give Recital 


Loisa Patterson- Wessitsh, noted as an opera singer in 
Italy, is now residing in San Francisco, thanks to war con- 
ditions. She announces a recital at the St. Francis Hotel 
on October 1, assisted by Margaret Hughes, accompanist. 
Her program follows: “Bel Raggio” (“Semiramide”) 
Rossim; “In questa tomba, " Beethoven; “Nel cor piu,” 
Piasiello; ‘ ‘Portami via,” Tirindelli; “The Banks of Clouds 
Are Vanishing” and “Tender Whisperings,” Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoft; “Hai luli,” Coquard; “Les Papillons,” Chaussons ; 
“Vielle Chanson,” Bizet; “D’Amour sull ali” (“Il Trova- 
tore”), Verdi; “Bitterness of Love,” Dunn; “Spooks,” 
La Forge; “Autumn,” Arensky; “Rondel of Spring,” Bibb. 


Notes 


Sigmund Beel has been honored by being made an hon- 
orary member of the Wednesday Morning Choral, of Los 
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Theodore Salmon, pianist, and Alyce Mariom Doughty, 
soprano, furnished the program at the Fine Arts Palace on 
Sunday afternoon, September 8. Their offerings were 
warmly received, 

Sir Henry Heyman has returned after a long summer 
holiday in the South—Los Angeles and Santa Barbara— 
and at Lake Taho. 

Alexander Saslavsky has become a member of the 
Shavitch-Bem Trio, which will give a series of concerts 
this season under the inanagement of Oppenheimer. 

Clarence Eddy is to dedicate the organ of the Church 
of St. John the Baptist in Fresno on September 24. He 
is to be assisted by the boy choir of the church. 

The Giulio Minetti Chamber Music Society announces its 
twenty-sixth season. The personnel of the society is Giulio 
Minetti, first violin; William Laraia, second violin; Louis 
Rovinski, viola; Arthur Weiss, cello. 

Dancers from the Denishawn School appeared with grat- 
ifying success at Pantages last week in a program of origi- 
nal dance creations. 

Al Browne, Witmark’s energetic representative in San 
Francisco, has been singing “Freedom for All Forever” at 
the Rialto Theatre and making many friends as well for 
himself as for the song. F, P. 


SACRAMENTO JOINS IN THE 
COMMUNITY SINGING MOVEMENT 


National Song Week Featured—Music at State Fair— 
See Becomes Social Work Director—Notes 


Sacramento, along with other cities throughout the 
country, recently celebrated National Song Week by 
means of community singing. Each morning before 
the opening hour the employees of the larger stores 
gathered for a few moments’ singing, and at the noon 
hour, for a period of about a week, the State Capitol 
employees did likewise. On the final evening of the 
week the different choruses joined forces in the beauti- 
ful grounds of the State Capitol, and the enthusiasm 
with which they entered into the singing left no room 
for doubt as to the approval of the movement. A 
number of the stores continued the choruses during the 
summer and early fall. The choruses were led by Mrs. 
Walter fenahathem and Mrs. J. Paul Miller, 


Music at State Fair Interests 


The annual State Fair, held in Sacramento early in 
September, brought forth a number of musical events 
of interest. A boys’ band contest on September 8 re- 
sulted in the awarding of the first prize to the Oakland 


_ Boys’ Band; the second prize, to the Columbia Park 
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Band, of San Francisco, and the third prize, to the Sac- 
ramento Boys’ Band. A Shriners’ band and a United 
States Marines’ band also helped to entertain the 
crowds during the fair. Other events of interest were 
daily musical programs in which a ladies’ chorus, under 
the direction of Mrs. Charles Mering, and the Schubert 
Club, under the direction of Edward Pease, appeared. 
A number of Sacramento’s soloists also appeared, in- 
cluding Mavis Scott, Frances Peters, Elsie Lombardi, 
Anna Clark, Mizpah Jackson, Irma Shinn, Gertrude 
Warren, Mrs. Fred Cippa, Mrs. E. B. Julian and An- 
drew Jovovich. 


Tuesday Club Organizes Chorus 


The Tuesday Club has organized a chorus which is 
to be under the direction of Mrs. J. Paul Miller, who is 
also to act as chairman of the musical section of the 
club during the year. Rehearsals have already begun. 


Community Singing at Mather Field 


The community singing idea is also being fostered at 
Mather Field—Sacramento’s big aviation camp—as at 
other military camps throughout the country. The 
boys get together twice a week, Edward Pease being in 
charge on Tuesday evenings and Dr. G. S. Rodda on 
Thursday evenings. 


See Becomes Social Work Director 


Orley See, violinist, who has made such a favorable 
impression in Sacramento during the year or so he has 
been here, is now Social Work Director of the Y. M. 
C. A. at the Presidio in San Francisco, where he is de- 
voting his talents in helping to keep in good spirits the 
boys in the service of Uncle Sam, an activity which has 
come to be recognized as a very important part of war 
work. Diantha Sims, a former student of Mr. See and 
more recently of Mr. Spiering, will have charge of Mr. 
See’s classes during the latter’s absence. 


Notes 


Gertrude Warren, of Sacramento, appeared in San 
Francisco on Admission Day in the Civic Auditorium 
as a part of the Native Sons’ celebration. Mrs. War- 
ren gave “O, Red Is the English Rose” (Forsyth) and 
“When the Boys Come Home” (Speaks) as her share 
of the program. 

Lillian Rotholz has been appointed organist of the 
B'nai Israel Church. She presided at the organ during 
the recent Jewish festival week. 

The Saturday Club promises an announcement of its 
program for the year within the near future. The pro- 
grams for the past two years, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Charles Mering, have been of such excellence that 
the announcement for the coming year, under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Robert Hawley, is being awaited with 
great interest. J. P. M. 


SPOKANE NOTES 


Vacations were delayed this season because of the 
cool weather in August; so many of the local teachers 
are now spending their leisure time at nearby lakes, and 
the sign “In the studio by appointment only” greets 
one at most doors, 

Mary Short has just returned from Priest Lake, 
where she has been “roughing it,” and has reopened 
her studio in the Fine Arts Building. 

Charlotte Moore is again teaching piano in her Fine 
Arts studio after an extended stay at Vancouver, B. C. 

Sarah Truax (known locally as Mrs. Charles Albert) 
has opened a studio in the Fine Arts Building, where 
she will teach dramatic art. 

Sam Lamberson has sublet his studio to Evelyn Kel- 
logg, vocal teacher, and plans to remain in New York 
indefinitely, 

Dr. Ernest Evans is now director and organist at the 
First Presbyterian Church, where the vested quartet 
and chorus choir remains intact from last season. 

Francis Woodward has been retained at Westminster 
Congregational Church, where he has been for five 
years. Mr. Woodward plans to have a large chorus 
choir as usual. He has reopened his vocal studio in 
the Eilers Building. 

Emily Miloradovich, who surprised her Spokane 
friends by her remarkably finished interpretation of 
Santuzza in the production of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
by the Spokane Opera Company, has left for New 
York. It is her intention to continue her studies with 
Signor Buzzi-Peccia, and possibly to coach with Rich- 
ard Hageman. Ethel Westfall, pianist, will accom- 
pany her. E. M. M. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


OAKLAND SOCIETY TO GIVE 
“THE ROAD TO VICTORY” 


Pageant for Hospital Benefit—Bands for Barbecue— 
New Greek Theatre Director Appointed—Woman 
Manager for Bishop Playhouse—Novel Act at 
Pantages—Hadley Number on Band 
Program 





“The Road to Victory” is the name of a pageant 
which will be sponsored by society next month for the 
benefit of the Baby Hospital Association. Lila Agnew 
is director. Oscar Fitzalan Long will lead in the avia- 
tion dance. Rehearsals for the angel chorus are being 
held, and other musical numbers are in preparation. 


Band for Barbecue 


The Pacific Coast Land and Industrial Exposition, 
situated on the Municipal Auditorium grounds, is at- 
tracting many people daily, but up to the present little 
of a really musical nature has been programmed. For 
the barbecue, planned for the 17th inst. Paul Stein- 
dorff’s exposition band and the United States Marine 
Band, of Mare Island, will give programs. 

New Director of Greek Theatre Appointed 


Samuel J. Hume has been appointed to succeed the 
late William Dallant Armes (an account of whose 
death appeared in my letter of September 5) as pro- 
fessor of dramatic literature and art and director of 
the Greek Theatre. Professor Hume is a graduate of 
Harvard University and of the University of Califor- 
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nia. He has had an extensive European training, hav- 
ing lived in England and Paris for a number of years. 


Woman Manager for Bishop Playhouse 


Maud Fulton, with George Ebey, has acquired a 
lease of the Bishop Playhouse, and Miss Fulton will 
signalize her entrance into the Oakland theatrical world 
as proprietor and director by staging her own plays 
here before they are given in New York. 

A Novel Act at Pantages 


“The World in Harmony” is the title of a novel act 
being given at Pantages Theatre this week by Bert la 
Mont. Five men, each representing a different nation, 
are introduced, one at a time, and, after a few words in 

raise of his particular race, each sings a solo. All 
have fine voices and receive enthusiastic applause 
nightly. 

Music at the Churches 


All the churches have now settled down to the work 
of the autumn; soloists have returned from. their 
vacations and the choirs have once more donned their 
robes and vestments. Especially attractive evening 
services are being planned by many choir directors and 
pastors to vie with the greater lure of the vaudeville 
houses and picture shows. 

The innovation at the First Congregational Church 
is the “Liberty Half Hour,” which 1s to take the first 
half of the evening services during the fall. This is to 
be a new feature of church life, combining the popular 
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civic plan with a regular patriotic service. Songs of 
the soldiers, moving pictures, pageants, recitations, four 
minute talks, all will be used in turn for the half hour 
programs. On Sunday evening, September 15, the first 
“Liberty Half Hour” consisted of a dramatic concert 
and pageant, given by twenty-two young women In 
costume, interpreting in song and monologue what the 
American Church has to give to the nations of the 
world. Mrs. Walter Clark and Mrs. Wilson sang the 
solos, and the choir, under the direction of Eugene 
Blanchard, gave appropriate hymns and anthems, 

The board of governors at Plymouth Church has 
planned a series of entertainments and lectures to be 
given every Friday evening during the fall and winter, 
the programs to consist of little dramas, musicales, lec- 
tures and moving pictures, 

William Day Simonds preached his farewell sermon 
at the First Unitarian Church on Sunday, September 
15, to a large congregation. Mrs. MacGregor sang 
solos; Olive Reed, violinist, played selections, and Mrs. 
Drummond Swift gave organ numbers. 

A pageant of the allied nations was given at the 
morning service at the First Baptist Church last Sun- 
day, when several hundred young people took part. A 
feature was the singing of the hymns of the Allies, 

Durand’s Mass in D was sung by St. Mary’s Con- 
servatory choir, under the direction of Norman P, Wil- 
kie, with Florence Gregory at the organ, at St. Mary’s 
Catholic Church, on September 15. 

At St. Francis de Sales Catholic Church, Hamma’s 
Mass in B flat was sung by the choir at high mass. At 
noon mass, Ella McVicker sang “Perfect Prayer,” by 
Erwin Stetson, and the organist, Gerard Taillandier, 
played an organ recital. 

The famous organist, Clarence Eddy, has resumed 
his popular organ recitals after the evening services at 
the First Presbyterian Church, where he is organist 
and choirmaster. Last Sunday he played Gordon Balch 
Nevin’s suite, “Sketches of the City.” During the sum- 
mer months, Mr. Eddy had charge of the organ at the 
Memorial Chapel, Leland Stanford University, where 
he gave more than thirty recitals during his stay. 

Ruth Thomson has been doing solo soprano work at 
the Brooklyn Presbyterian Church for several weeks 
past. 

Hadley Number on Band Program 

Henry Hadley’s new composition, “On to Victory,” 
by many considered one of the finest pieces to come out 
of the war, was played by the Oakland Municipai Band, 
under the direction of Paul Steindorff, on Sunday after- 
noon, September 15, at the regular band concert in 
Lakeside Park. Notwithstanding the fact that 4.37 
inches of rain had fallen during the two days previous- 
ly, a good audience assembled to hear the excellent 
program, which is always varied and interesting and 
well played. Mr. Hadley was formerly director of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra and his composi- 
tions have brought him recognition as one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost composers. 

Notes 

Lilian Critchley, mezzo-soprano; Consuelo de Laveaga, 
pianist; Elizabeth A. Taylor, drum soloist, and Jeanette 
Dutchess, gave the concert for the soldiers and sailors at 
the Y. W. C. A. Auditorium on September 13. There was 
a crowded attendance. 

A benefit concert for the First Church Y. M. C, A. 
overseas men was given at the First Présbyterian Church 
Social Hall on September 12. Taking part in the excel- 
lent program were the following: Mrs. Shaw, whistler; 
George Anderson, Clement Rowland, baritone; Lilian 
Critchley, mezzo-soprano; Zilpha Jenkins, soprano; Amy 
Holman, contralto; Maurice Anger, and the organist, Clar- 
ence Eddy. 

After the Sunday evening service at the First Presby- 
terian Church, September 8, Clarence Eddy played Arthur 
Foote’s nocturne in B minor, “At Dawning” (arranged by 
Mr. Eddy), Charles W. Cadman, and Louis Thiele’s 
“Chromatic Fantasie.” 

Arthur A. Penn’s song, “The Magic of Your Eyes,” is 
everywhere becoming a popular program number 

t. A. T. 


SANTA BARBARA 


The Music Study Club opened its season on Tuesday, 
September 3, with a reception to the new president, Imo- 
gen Avis Palmer. Each member of the club brought one 
guest. The program, which was patriotic in character, in- 
cluded the opera “On Flanders Field,” which had a musi- 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
KNABE PIANO USED 
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WITHERSPOON \ 2.5.4 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
44 Weel 86th Street - - New York 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcede, Cleveland, O. 


“AMERICA FIRST” 
ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Was born in AMERICA. Educated in AMERICA. 
Uses e Lyon & Healy Harp made in AMERICA, 
le moking @ spectalt of playing at her recitals 

compositions by AMERICAN composers, the princi- 

pe! gpe being “Fgncerts fer harp solo orchestra. 
i ’ throa 
AMERICA under AMERICAN awe N, of 
Lee Keedick Lecture and Musical Bureau 
437 Fitth Avenue, New York W. C. Glass, Boeking Manager 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1918-19 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 

D. F. M , associate manager 
si Pith ‘Ave (Bosak Ute Bide.) New York 
Steinway Piano Used 


‘THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 


21310) °aN 


CLASSES OPERATIC TRAINING 
THE ABorn’ MiNiATURE 


137 -WEST 36” ST. NEW YORK. TEL.909 GREELEY 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 

















AUDITIONS 
NOW 

















40 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W., London 


OSCAR SAENGER 


“RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONALLY AS ONE OF THE 
GREATEST AUTHORITIES AND ONE OF THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL VOICE TEACHERS 
OF THE PRESENT DAY.” 











Address L. LILLY, Secretary 6 East Sist Street, New York 
Telephone 687 Lenox : 


NOTICE 


_ In answer to a recent editorial appeari 
in the Musica, Courter, several ioinetn of 
old and new music have been received at this 
office, to be sent to the soldiers and sailors at 
the camps in this country and abroad. 


The movement for sendi sheet music 
abroad is under regular organization and sys- 
tem, and all such donations should be sent 
to the originator and head of the project, 
Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, National Senn 
fer the Advancement of Music, 819 Fine Arts 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 


The Musica, Courter repeats its request to 
musicians all over the country to be generous 
_ sae py is nck aieele ae = 

rndorfer as they do not urgently n or 
repertcire and library. 























MUSICAL COURIER 
SONGS THE SOLDIERS LIKE 


“ : ¢ * 
The Musicat Covuniek of late has received so mafiy in- 

quiries as to just which songs the boys in camp like best 

that inquiries were made. The following information was 

received from a reliable source—Francis Rogers, who com- 

piled the following list: 

Negro Spirituals 

Banjo Song ° 

Uncle Rome 

Ma Little Banjo 

House of Memories 

The Rosary 

At Parting 

Women of the Homeland 

Rolling Down to R 

The Little Winding Road 

Invictus 

My Laddie 

The Voice of Love 

I Have a Curl 

Irish Love Song 

Irish Lullaby 

Love's Sorrow 

Goodbye to Summer 

I Fear No Foe 

Keep on Hoving 

Sweet Little Woman of Mine 

Sing Me Love's Lullaby 

Little Mother of Mine 

Mother of Mine 

Mother Machree 

I Hear You Calling Me 

Old Pal of Mine 

Macushla 

In an Old Fashioned 

Tommy Lad 

Friend of Mine 

The Radiance in Your Eves 

The Magic of Your Eyes Penn 

A Perfect Day Jacobs Bond 

Love, Here Is My Heart . Silesu 

The ‘Little Irish Girl 

My Little Gray Home in the West 

Rose in the Bud 

Somewhere a Voice Is Calling 

Jim Rooney's at the Fightin 

The Sunshine of Your Smile 

When the Great Red Dawn Is Shining............+++++++-Sharpe 

Keep Your Head Down, Fritzi Boy Berlin 

Joan of Arc 

When We'll 

K-K-Katy 

The Old Gray Mare 

How I Hate to Get Un in the Morning 

Long Boy 

I May Be Gone for a Long, Long Time 

Laddie in Khaki 

Over There 

Where Do We Go from Here? 

Long, Long Trail 

Pack Up Your Treubles 

Keep the Home Fires Burning 

Love's Old, Sweet Song 

Also all State songs, like “Indiana,” “Michigan,” etc. 


Town 


A Glance Behind Merle Alcock’s Success 


When Merle Alcock first appeared in the field of song, 
it was predicted by those who heard her that she was 
destined to make her mark. This was not a difficult 
prophecy, for it was easily apparent that she possessed a 
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Photo Mishkin, Netw York. 
MERLE ALCOCK, 
Contralto. 
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great natural gift of song and a fine artistic appreciation. 
But even with these assets at her command, few singers 
have come into national prominence so quickly as Mrs. 
Alcock. : 

Upon coming to New York from her home in the West, 
she sang for Walter Damrosch, and was immediately en- 
gaged by him for the Spring Festival Tour of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. Her success was the means 
of establishing her position as a contralto of the very first 
rank in American musical circles. 

During the past season Mrs. Alcock has had repeated 
engagements with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
she is already under contract for further engagements for 
the season of 1918-19. Mrs. Alcock has earned critical 
appreciation as “unquestionably one of the leading con- 
traltos of this continent” before festival audiences in St. 
Louis, Buffalo, Worcester, Kansas City, Spartanburg and 
Newark. In fact, her reputation is continent wide. 

A great natural voice, a fine instinctive musical sense 
and a most engaging personality are an unusual equipment, 
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CAROLINE CURTISS, 


Soprano, a singer of Jamestown, N.Y., 
who will appear this season under 
R. BE. Johnston's management, snapped 
after a short spin in her Hudson 
NSuper-Sia Sedan, 
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but they must be developed and refined by sincere and 
earnest devotion. How completely Mrs. Alcock has done 
this is best evidenced by what renowned critics have said 
of her art wherever she has appeared. 


Kiddies Enjoy Twilight Concert 

The following program was given at the fifth Children’s 
Twilight Concert, Thursday evening, September 19, at the 
Columbia University Gymnasium, under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. Song Leaders’ Training School, Robert 
Lawrence, director : 

America; “Good Bye Broadway, Hello France’ (Baskette); 
“Love's Old, Sweet Song” (Molloy); “Send Me a Curl” (O'Hara); 
“Over There” (Cohan); “K-K-K-Raty” (O'Hara); “There’s a Long, 
Long Trail” (Elliott); “The Chrysanthemum” (Salter); “The Fairy 
Pipers” (Brewer); “Happy Song” (Del Riego), Isabelle Irving, 
soprano; “Sweet Adeline” (Armstrong); “Li'l Liza Jane” (Countess 
Ada de Lachan); “Humoresque” (Dvorak); “The Nightingale” 
(Musin), Constance Karla, violinist; “Scotland’s Burning”; “Three 
Blind Mice”; “Tipperary Smile’; “In the Magic of Your Eyes” 
(Penn), Isabelle Irving and Constance Karla; “Good Morning. Mr. 
Zip, Zip, Zip’ (Lloyd); “Long Boy” (Walker); “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning’ (Novello); “It’s a Leng Way to Berlin” (Flatow); 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

Aside from the soloists, the singing was done by children 
whose ages ranged from three to fourteen. Elmer Zoller 
was at the piano, 


JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 


VOICE PRODUCTION and INTERPRETATION 
Telephones : | tease iret cepect Carnegie Hall 


Groce C. HUEY 


Teacher of Piano 














ADVANCED PUPILS ONLY 


Studio: 305 Cameraphone Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Eleanor Spencer 
Begins Teaching Oct. 15 


Limited number of advanced 
pianoforte students accepted 


Specializing in Repertoire and Prepara- 
tion for Concert Appearances 


Address applications 
to Studio: 

45 West 39th Street 
New York 


Concert Management: 
Fred O. Renard 
216 West 70th Street 
New York 


- (Mason & Hamlin Piano) 
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PATRIOTISM KEYNOTE 
OF PHILADELPHIA CLUB 


Matinee Musical Club Presented All-American Pro- 
grams During Season 

The Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia closed its 
1917-18 season with one of the most encouraging reports 
during its twenty-three years of existence, despite the 
fact that the country is at war. The keynote of its entire 
year was patriotism,.and an All-American calendar was 
presented. The programs for the most part took place 
in the ballroom or rose garden of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel on Tuesday afternoons. 

The following artists have participated: John Powell, 
assisted by Katherine Meisle, contralto, gave the opening 
program on November 6. Mr. Powell included two of his 
own compositions in his numbers. James G. MacDermid 
and Sibyl Sammis MacDermid participated in the second. 
The Criterion Male Quartet of New York City—John 
Young and Horatio Rench, tenors; George Reardon, bari- 
tone, and Donald Chalmers, basso, sang at the annual 
luncheon, November 27. Carrie Jacobs-Bond, one of the 
guests, participated informally. The December 4 concert 
was given by Charles Wakefield Cadman and Tsianina 
with assisting artists. Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with Marie Loughney, contralto, 
and Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist, were the artists De- 
cember 18. The MacDowell program, presented by Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, opened the new year, January 8 The 
Mendelssohn Club and Mae Hotz were heard on the even- 
ing of January 23. Harriet Ware was presented at the 
February 19 event, also Frederick Gunster, tenor. Miss 
Ware was at the piano for her own compositions. R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman appeared at the March 5 afternoon in 
organ solos, and also as accompanist for his own songs. 
Vera Barstow, violinist, and Henri Scott, baritone, gave 
the March 19 program. Charles Gilbert Spross, composer 
and pianist, was presented April 2, when many of his own 
compositions were given. “The Magic Harp,” a fairy 
story of old Japan, in pageant, pantomime and song, occu- 
pied the program of April 23, the final event, a choral 
concert. There were many other attractive programs given 
throughout the season by local talent. 

The club’s work also included seventeen programs at 
Camp Dix, four of St. Stephen’s Boys’ Club, one at the 
Chambers-Wylie Church—when seventy-five sailors en- 
joyed the music and refreshments—one for the Red Cross, 
several at Chaplain Dickins Building, thirty-eight programs 
at various forts and camps. In addition there had been 
fifty-eight programs at twenty-five institutions. The club 
orchestra has played upon five regular programs, at the 
spring choral concert and at one outside concert. 

The executive board of the Matinee Musical Club, Phila- 
delphia’s influential and very much admired musical organi- 
zation, for 1917-1918 included the following officers and 
directors: Mrs. Frederick W. Abott, president; Mrs. Sam- 
uel Williams Cooper, vice-president; Mrs. Edward Philip 
Linch, second vice-president; Mrs. Walter Willard, third 
vice-president; Mrs. Francis S. Ginther, secretary; Mrs. 
Henry L. McCloy, treasurer. Directors: Mrs. Henry But- 
terworth, Mrs. J. D. Baseler, Mrs. E. H. Collins, Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, Mrs. Lewis J. Howell, Mrs. Henry G. 
Thunder, Mrs. Walter Willard, Mrs. George W. Wagner, 
Ella Frances Dance, Mrs. George W. Edmonds, Mrs. 
Horace Geiger, Mrs. Wassili Leps, Mary Walker Nichols, 
Mrs. Eugene Pettit and Mrs. L. Chandler Williams. 





Artists Enjoy Impromptu Soiree at Glen Cove 


An unusual and interesting impromptu soiree was given 
at Glen Cove, L. L., recently, at the residence of Mrs. Shaw. 
Marcia van Dresser, the American soprano, and Gertrude 
Norman, who have distinguished themselves by their un- 
tiring work in patridtic and war activities (especially in 
furthering the purpose of the Friends of American Musi- 
cians in France), were the hostesses of an interesting gath- 
ering of week- end guests. Among those who contributed to 
the evening’s entertainment were Lyal Swete, the eminent 
English playwright and producer, who presented “Chu Chin 
Chow” last season; Reinald Werrenrath, the American 
baritone, who has become a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for the 1918-19 season; Denys Amiel, the 
editor of the New France magazine; Mme. Amiel, the 
French pianist; Hart O. Berg, who has worked with re- 
markable results collaborating with Ann Morgan and Ger- 
trude Robinson Smith, both in the reconstruction work in 
France inaugurated by Miss Morgan and in other similar 
activities in this country, and Fredo Sides, the French 
artist and archeologist. 

The evening was begun with a duet by Miss van Dresser 
and Mr. Werrenrath, followed by a short talk by Mr. Amiel, 
who told of the object of his visit to the United States and 
the policy of the New France. He explained that its 
main purpose was to cement the already established friend- 
ship between America and France, thereby making them 
permanent sympathetic allies in every phase of commercial 
and artistic development. Miss van Dresser sang a group 
of Debussy and proved herself a delightful interpreter. 
Hart O. Berg then sketched briefly some of his interesting 
experiences at the front and told of the remarkable recon- 
struction work accomplished and still going on in France. 
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Mr. Werrenrath fol- 
lowed with a group of 
Scandinavian songs 
which he interpreted Z 
with the complete sym- 
pathy and understanding 
which has made it possi- 
ble for him to be the 
editor of two volumes of 
Scandinavian music, now 
in the hands of the Oli- 
ver Ditson Company. Mr. 
Sides gave a short talk 
on the successive stages 
of “Human Progress,” 
comparing modern civil- 
ization with the early 
periods of savagery and 
barbarism. His exposi- 
tion led up to the more 
recent period of higher 
development and the ef- 
fect of the present war 
on future generations. 
Mr. Sides has for many 
years been a student of 
paleontology and prehis- 
toric archeology 

Mme. Amiel rendered 
several interesting piano 
numbers, including two 
of her own compositions, 
and was followed by 
Miss Norman, who ex- 


plained what the Society = 
= 
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a 
of Suerte Musicians LESTER DONAHUE LISTENING TO LESTER DONAHUE. a 
in France was accom- z 
ishi * This young American pianist recently had the pleasure of hearing himself play for the — 
i “ e. Miss first time. He is shown in Berkel’s Music Store, in his home city of Los Angeles, = 
Tecoma, ree saved listening to some new music rolls recorded by himsclf which had just reached the © 
and officers of this so- California city. 5 
ciety. Mr. Werrenrath SMW 
and Miss van Dresser 


then sang several duets, 

including the barcarolle from the “Tales of Hoffman.” 
Mr. Swete concluded by reading the manuscript of his 

new propaganda play which he is producing early in Oc- 

tober, and which promises to be a most remarkable one 

from the standpoint of interest, education, patriotism and 

scenic production. The cast also promises many surprises. 


Mme. de Phillippe to Sing the “Marseillaise” 


Dora de Phillippe will sing for the Fourth Liberty Loan 
at the Court of Honor in Borough Hall, Brooklyn, on 
October 13. She has been requested to give the “Mar- 


seillaise.” 


Mme. de Vhillippe is herself a Frenchwoman, 
and the hymn is rarely given with greater fervor than 
when she sings it; also the aria from “The Daughter of 
the Regiment.” 

On October 30, she is to appear at one of the Globe con- 
certs in New York City. 


Basil Ruysdael Enlists 
Basil Ruysdael, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has enlisted in the naval aviation service at Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, near Chicago. 














Consultations and Voice Tests, by eopctntment only 


‘Has Removed to 119 VVest SOth Street 


Fall Term Begins Monday, October 7th 


For Particulars address Secretary | 

















FLONZALEY 


QUARTET 


Tour Now Booking 





Management: Loudon Ch riton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


























GABRIELLE GILLS 


“An Artist of Great Distinction, Program in English, French and Italian.” 


COMPLETION OF SEASON NOW BOOKING 
Sole Direction of KINGSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 42nd Street 


New York City 
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YEATMAS GRIFFITH 


Teacher ef FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Colorstura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 
318 West 82d ST.. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


GEORGE EDWARDS 


PIANIST 


i blished by WILLIS & COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 











General Manager Cosmopolitan Opera Co., Inc. 
Studio 14. 253 West 42nd Street, New York City 
Bryant 4179 Steinway Piano Used 


Author of the new book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice,” 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - “- - - «= «= Lincoln, Neb, 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8 Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 
Phone, Murray Hill a110 
Booking Season 1918-19 


oy FELIX HUGHES 


BARITONE Specialist in 
VOICE BUILDING AND INTERPRETATIVE ART 
Studies: 224-225 Clarence Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen. 1451 Broadway 
ew Yo 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 





























Steinway Piano 


(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything portsintng to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs, MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 


Public School Music Credits 


Constructive Drill Book No. 1 & 2, one 
dollar each, over 400 constructive drills 


EARN MORE 
Teach adults and children partly in 
classes, one-half hour private lesson, 
one hour class lesson per week. 


HELP YOURSELF 
Improvise, Play and Write 95220 Modu- 
lations from one given tone. Develop 
Musical Memory, Intellectual Memory 
and Fore Feeling. Create Keyboard 
and Written Harmony. Teach with 
Scientific Pedagogy. tices $10.00 to 
$220.00. 

Teachers may join a class any time. 


Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
Chicago, Ill., 218 S. Wabash Avenue 


109 W. 45th St. St. James Hotel 




















New York City, 


Information Bureau 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 














This department, which has been in suc- 
cessful operation for the past year, will 
continue to furnish information on all sub- 
jects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of THe 
Musica Courter it is qualified to dispense 
information on all musical subjects, making 
the department of value. 


Tue Musica Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 
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[The ‘Musical Courier Information Berees ts 


on in its second year of usefulness, its continued 
service bein, by the man 
received answered. That the 
assistance is evidenced by the letters of thanks 
preciation received. The service of the bureau 
to our readers, and we request any one wishing infor- 
mation upon musical questions to write to us. Many 
letters are answered mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the Information 
Bureau, with the names of the inquirers omitted. In- 
quiries will be answered as soon as ible, but there 
is sometimes unavoidable delay in order to look up data 
and verify facts —Editor’s Note.] 


,» Where Is Thuel Burnham? 


“Kindly send me the address of Thuel Burnham, the 
pianist. I understand he has a home in Iowa, but as 
I must get in direct communication with him at once 
and he is not to my knowledge in New York, you 
would be doing me a great service in telling me his 
present address and how long he will remain there.” 
Thuel Burnham’s New York address is The Raneby, 

324 West Eighty-fourth street. 


Victor Maurel Asked About 


“I wonder if you could let me know if Victor 
Maurel is at present located in New York? I am 
very anxious to kuow if Mr. Maurel is still teaching 
in New York and shall appreciate your kindness in let- 
ting me know his present whereabouts.” 

Mr. Maurel’s address is 339 West Seventy-eighth street. 
He still teaches. 


Where Is Sembach? 


“As a regular reader of your weekly journal, I 
would like to know it you could give me any informa- 
tion of the present address of Johannes Sembach, for- 
merly tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company? 
Thanking you in advance for your answer.” 

No one in New York—at least no one who has been con- 
sulted—seems to know where Mr. Sembach is at the pres- 
ent time. Neither the Metropolitan Opera Company nor 
the company for which he makes song records have an 
address for him. 


Two Addresses Requested 


“Will you kindly give me the address of Nahan 
Franko? Also the address of Mr. La Forge?” f 
Nahan Franko, 206 West Ninety-sixth street, New York 

City. Mr. La Forge, 202 Madison avenue, New York City. 


Another Address Wanted 


“Have you the address of Roa Eaton, engaged for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company this season? If so, 
will you kindly send it to me?” 

Miss Eaton may be addressed care of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Who Will Help Her? 


A young woman who has studied singing for a year 
with a good teacher finds herself unable to continue her 
studies, as her brother, who was the chief support of the 
family, has been “called to the colors.” She has a beautiful 
natural voice which, with the slight training it has re- 
ceived, shows the possibilities of future development. Her 
ambition is for grand opera, for which she is said to have 
the real qualities. She is willing to do any kind of work 
that will enable her to continue studying, for she is not 
only sure of her voice (a coloratura soprano), but she has 
a decided talent for acting. If any one feels desirous of 
assisting this young woman, let him write to the Informa- 
tion Bureau and her name and address will be furnished. 


Mailing Lists 


“Will you kindly send me a list of musical direc- 
tors and musical clubs and societies, for I have com- 
posed a song which I would like to mail to them?” 

You will be able to obtain the lists that you require from 
Boyd’s City Dispatch, 19 Beekman street. You will realize 
that it would not be possible to send you the lists from this 
office, as the list of clubs alone requires a book of over 
400 pages, averaging one or two clubs to a page. 


A New Coloratura Song 


“Some time ago I wrote to the Information Bureau 
asking for songs with cadenzas, and received a most 
helpful list of those suited for my purpose. But as 
all kinds of new compositions are being published, it 
occurred to me that perhaps in the new music sent 
in to the Mustcat Courter for review there might be 
one or more songs that I could use. If at any time 
you have such a song, would you be kind enough to 
jet me know? I have been subscriber for years to the 
Musicat Courier and thoroughly appreciate the ben- 
efit of your journal to the musical public. It certainly 
is the leading music paper of the world.” 

Quite recently the MusrcaL Courier has received a song 
that you will undoubtedly appreciate and add to your 
program. The attention of the Information Bureau was 
called to it on account of the letter received from you 
formerly and the answer to it. The song, which is pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, is “O Come Hither,” by Bainbridge 
Crist. It.is a splendid song and very effective as a pro- 
gram number for coloratura. 
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What Is Its Value? 


“I have an old song book that I would like to know 
the value of; it has no date anywhere about it that I 
can find; is covered with queer looking blue paper and 
on the back and the title page it says: ‘A Selection of 
Irish Melodies, with Symphonies and Accompaniments 
by John Stevenson, Mus. Doc., and Characteristic 
Words by Thomas Moore, Esq. Price 4 dollars. 
Philadelphia. Published and Sold at G. C. Blake’s 
Musical Repository and Circulating Library, No. 1 
South Third street.’ 

“There are great flourishes all about the let- 
ters and an engraving of a harp. The upper edges of 
the leaves are worn as if they might have been wet at 
one time; it is in good condition otherwise and very 
curious. Will you tell me the value?” 

Thcre have been a twmber of reprints of the book made 
in this country, so there is no particular value to yours 
unless it should chance to be a first edition made in 
Philadelphia. The value of books is so fluctuating and 
depends so much upon many trifles to the amateur that no 
expert would be willing to fix a value for the “Irish Melo- 
dies” that you have without seing it and examining it. 
While it is the work by which Sir John Stevenson is best , 
known, there is no mention of the date on which it was 
published in any of the authorities consulted. He was 
born in 1762. It was in 1833 that he died. 

More than thirty years ago the Oliver Ditson Company, 
of Boston, published a “Book of Irish Melodies,” which is 
similar to the description of ygurs. It had a green paper 
cover with a harp on the outside. The firm of Blake is no 
longer in existence nor do any of the present music pub- 
lishers seem to recall the name of the firm. 


Galli-Curci Concert Sold Out 


The Wilkes-Barre Record of September 20, contains the 
following note: “The opening of the Temple Course is 
this evening at the Temple with Galli-Curci as star. . . . 
All tickets, even standing room, are sold, and there will be 
no sale at the door. The house is completely taken, and 
subscribers are asked to note the hour of beginning and 
govern themselves accordingly.” 
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Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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SOCIETY OF 


AMERICAN MUSIC OPTIMISTS 


MANA-ZUCCA, Founder and President 


Founded for the purpose of furthering the 
interests of American music and American 
musicians. Public concerts are given from 
time to time at which American artists are 
heard. American composers are invited to 
submit their compositions, either published 
or in manuscript form, to the judges of the 
society. 


A committee of competent judges at pri- 
vate auditions pass upon the compositions 
submitted, and those accepted are presented 
at the concerts of the society. 


It is not necessary to be a member of the 
society in order to obtain a hearing, nor is 
any expense attached to these performances 
to the composer or the artist. 


Five concerts were given during the last 
season and plans for the concerts of the sea- 
son of 1918-19 are now being formulated. = 


Any information regarding membership, 
or the plans of the society, will be cheer- 
fully given by its secretary, Mrs. M. Gobert, 
4 West 130th Street, New York. 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 41.) 
cal setting by H. E. Cavanagh, and a choral arrangement 
of “Cheer as They Pass” by Imogen Avis Palmer. 

The program for the year’s work is made up of the music 
of the Allied Nations. The program on Tuesday evening, 
September 17, under the leadership of Mrs. C. O. Porter, 
was a miscellaneous one devoted to French compositions. 
Carl Jorn, who with Mme. Jorn is vacationing in Santa 
Barbara, gave a short talk on the art of singing, afterward 
singing two numbers, the cavatina and “I Hear You Calling 
Me.” His glorious voice and wonderful art brought forth 
ummense enthusiasm, to which he responded by singing 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” without accompaniment. 
Mrs. Palmer played the accompaniments. CR 


TACOMA PIANIST LEAVES FOR EAST 


Lucile Bradley Enters Upon Fifth New York City 
Season—Wallis Again to Direct Musical Club 
Chorus—Quartet’s Sixth Year at Same 
Church—St. Cecilia Club Holds Re- 
ception and Musicale—Norwegian 
Societies Elect Directors 





Lucile Bradley, Tacoma pianist, left recently for the 
East, where she will enter upon her fifth year of musical 
work in New York City. A farewell recital given by 
Miss Bradley at the Hostess House auditorium, Camp 
Lewis, September 7, with Mrs. L. L. Tallman as soprano 
soloist, was largely attended by soldiers and civilians. 

Wallis Again to Direct Musical Club Chorus 

Frederick W. Wallis, who was in charge of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club chorus last year, will direct the choral work 
of the club during this season. The club is one of the 
largest musical organizations of women in the State of 
Washington and has for years been established as a center 
for musical culture and interest. The formal opening 
concert arranged usually for the month of October, to 
which cards of invitation are issued, is regarded as the 
commencement of the musical season in Tacoma. 


Class in Musical Interpretation Closes 

The class in musical interpretation, which has been con- 
ducted in Tacoma during the summer by Boyd Wells, 
closed with a final meeting on September 13. Mr. Wells 
left for New York City, after a successful Western sea- 
son, where he will continue his work as a teacher and con 
cert pianist. 

Acquisitions in musical circles include Ferdinand Dunk- 
ley, conductor and teacher of voice and piano, who has 
heen for a number of years associated with the artistic 
life of Seattle and Southwestern Washington. Mr. Dunk- 
ley will reside permanently in Tacoma, resuming his work 
as leader of the St. Cecilia Club chorus and entering upon 
new duties as director of the vocal department at the 
Annie Wright Seminary. 

Quartet’s Sixth Year at Presbyterian Church 

A quartet which is entering this fall upon its sixth suc- 
cessive year at Immanuel Presbyterian Church is composed 
of Mrs. McClellan Barto, soprano; Henrietta Burmeis- 
ter, contralto; H. C. Ford, tenor, and, Edwin Cook, bass. 
Mrs. Paul Shaw is director of the quartet and chorus. 


St. Cecilia Reception and Musicale 

Marking the opening of the autumn season for members 
of the St. Cecilia Club, a reception and musicale was ar- 
ranged under direction of Mrs. McClellan Barto, compli- 
mentary to new associate members whose applications 
have been received by the president, Mrs. B. B, Broomell. 
As one of the oldest musical organizations of the North- 
west, the club has gained wide reputation for artistic work. 


Moher and Orth, Soloists 


At an orchestral concert given in St. Leo’s high school 
auditorium September 10, under direction of the Knights 
of Columbus, vocal soloists were Paul A. Moher and Law- 
rence Orth. 

Norwegian Singing Societies Elect Directors 

The Norwegian Singing Societies of the Pacific Coast, 
at the close of the annual convention held August 31 to 
September 2, in Portland, Ore., elected O. S$. Larsen, 
president of the Scandinavian-American Bank of Tacoma, 
director for the year, and Rev. O. J. Ordal, pastor of the 
Tacoma Lutheran Church, assistant director. The con- 
vention was held in the Portland Auditorium with a 
chorus of more than 200 voices taking part. Tacoma was 
represented by the Normaendene Male Chorus, and by 
Mrs. Carl A. Sperati, wife of the founder of the Pacific 
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FRANCES ALDA CONQUERS A NEW ART. 
Metropolitan opera singer tries her hand at aquaplaning on Long Island Sound. These snapshots were taken 
on a trip made from Glen Cove, L. I., to Rye. The picture to the right shows Mme. Alda after a little experience 


in the art of aquaplaning. 


iit HNNUNLHULUULNUUUIOL LANAI ALAA AT 
Coast Society of Singers. Mrs. Sperati gave an appro- 
priate talk at an evening session. The service flag of the 
society has sixty stars, of which the only gold star is for 
Tacoma, representing J. A. Torklep, who gave his life 
for the service. The Norway Singers will hold the 1919 
convention in Tacoma. 
Camp Lewis Notes 

A quartet giving delightful concerts in Tacoma and ad- 
jacent cities recently is composed of Constant Siegrist 
Laurence Tompkins, Earl Yerrington and Arthur H. 
Graumau, professional musicians who have been in the 
Government service at Camp Lewis for nine months. 

“Tacoma Nights” at Camp Lewis have been inaugu- 
rated by prominent Tacoma musicians. On September 10 
two separate companies of entertainers made the rounds 
of several of the “Y” auditoriums. Soloists were L. 
Maude Kandle, Camilla Pessemier, Rose Schwinn and 
Dorothy Chantler, members of the Fine Arts Studio Club. 
With them as impersonator and reader was Elsa Nessen- 
son, formerly with the Charles Frohman company of New 
York. A group of musicians on September 13, was led 
by Mrs. F, Bailey-Scott, soprano, and on September 17, 
by Mrs. Dana Kizor, soprano, with Margaret Desmond 
as accompanist. At “Y” No. 6, Jack Ribaudo, of Bat- 
tery C, formerly a tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, delighted a crowded auditorium. 

A musicale was given at the Base Hospital for the men 
of Ward No, 55 recently, celebrating the presentation to 
the ward of a piano, the gift of Mrs. A. G. Pritchard, of 
Tacoma, wife of A. G. Pritchard, director of ? = Red 


Cross. 


Gimbrere-Duberta Duet Recitals 


The Gimbrere- Duberta duet recitalists are to have their 
American premiére at Carnegie Hall, New York, on the 
evening of October 21. They have made a specialty of 
the presentation of duet recitals abroad for the past six 
years in Belgium, France and Holland. 


The soprano expects to make a concert tour to Honolulu this season, and when she 
does, she will be perfectly at home in performing this novel water feat. 
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Marguerite Beriza’s “Past and Present” 

“Past and Present,” a drama from the pen of the well 
known soprano, Marguerite Beriza, has been heard with 
success in France, where it has been produced under 
the French title of “Medallion de Lafayette.” The first 
production took place in Marseilles and will surely be 
produced in Paris this winter. It will also be presented 
this fall in Bordeaux, Luchon, Toulouse and Lyon. 





MUSIC AND THE WAR 
By A. F. Thiele, Dayton, Ohio 


Music is helping in a big way to win the war. 

It is taking a very high place in the general scheme 
of things in “the world struggle. 

It is rated third in the essentials of living during 
these times. 

Music is helping to keep up the wonderful and 
inspiring enthusiasm and spirit of our soldiers—it is 
helping to encourage and cheer those of us who must 
keep things going at home while the boys are away. 

All the great men and women of the country, in 
cluding the President, and that electrical genius, 
Thomas Edison, admit that good music is more 
necessary now than in normal times for all of us. 

Through this great struggle of the nations of the 
world, music is taking its rightful place as one of the 
essentials in our daily lives, Unlike in the past, it is 
not now considered a luxury for the few, but is 
declared a necessity for the many 

It is a great link between the camp of the soldier 
and the home of his loved ones, and brings them 
in close communion by the power of its wonderfully 
beautiful language. 


Music is helping to win the war. Do your part. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 





Charles Hart—A Rising Tenor 


Charles Hart, the latest of the young tenors to claim 
much attention, graduated from the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege with honors. Before coming to New Yerk he gained 
success with the Metropolitan Grand Opera Company of 
Chicago, appearing in “Tannhauser,” “Carmen,” “Mar- 
tha,” “Faust,” and “Il Trovatore.” Upon reaching New 
York, Mr. Hart secured a splendid church position, and 
was soon engaged to make records for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. 

The tenor’s first prominent engagement was at the Hip- 
podrome, wheri he appeared with Alma Gluck. On April 
30, he sang at Carnegie Hall on the same program with 
Caruso and Farrar, and May 4 at the Hoboken Elks con- 
cert. May 20, he appeared in “Hiawatha” with the New- 
burgh Choral Society, and for the entire month of August 
he sang at the New York Chautauqua in the “Messiah” 
and other oratorio performances, 

Following are a few press opinions of Mr. Hart’s work: 

Charles Hart possesses a lovely tenor voice, rich and resonant 
and beautiful of quality. +-Chicago News. 


Displayed a very attractive tenor voice in the numbers that fell 
to his lot.—-Baltimore Sun. 


A lyric tenor voice of nach dramatic ability—Toronto World. 


Charles Hert showed to advantage, a pleasing tenor voice in 
several solos and mixed numbers. —Fall River Herald, 


Charles Hart scored the hit. ‘of the evening with “O Paradiso” 
from “Africane’”’ and in the final B flat displayed an upper range 
of untisual quality:—Evanuston Press, 

Mr. Hart's voice is one of chose rare organs, a genuine tenor, 
bright and ringing in quality and not metallic in timbre, and easily 
ranging upward without a sane ion of strain. 


Baritone Praised by Critics 


Richard Knotts, who has been summering at Wilson, 

Y., has returned to Pittsburgh, and is again busily en- 
gaged in the musical activities of that city. During the 
first week in September, Mr. Knotts appeared twice as 
soloist at the National American Music Festival in Lock- 
port, N. Y. His work met with the approval of the crit- 
ics, as the following press comments will testify: 

Richard Knotts, bass-baritone, one of last season's successes at the 
festival, made his reappearance in two song groups. Mr. Knotts has 
such a satisfying wealth of mellow tone, poured out without effort 
and discreetly controlled, that his singing affords constant pleasure. 
He has moreover the assets of good enunciation and intelligent musi- 
cal gy His singing was most cordially received and en- 
cored.—-Mary Howard, critic on Buffalo Enquirer, writing for 


Niagara Press, 


Mr, Knotts, the baritone, presented the next group of son 
Mr. Knotts’ voice was clear and vibrant and he did justice to t e 
many opportunities offered him in the several songs. Many times 
an opulence of tone delightful in quality stirred the interest of the 
Robert A. . Aisa critic for the Union Sun and 


Lockport, 


audience. 
Journal, 


the possessor of striking personality, proved that he 
has grown vocally in the last year, for his singing had an added 
musical value over last year, Of his two groups of songs, the two 
Chadwick songs were best, closely seconded in popular favor by the 
two of Burleigh.—Charles E. Watt, Chicago Music News. 


Mr. Knotts, 


Richard Knotts, bass- baritone, repeated the strong impression he 
created last year and sang with polish and finish, His singing meant 
much to the audience.—Leonard Liebling, editor in chief of the 


Musica, Courter, 


Zelina Bartholomew Stirs Audience 


The Children’s Chorus, of West Peterborough, N. H., 
gave a benefit concert for French wounded musicians on 
September 7, and most of the summer residents of the 
beautiful New Hampshire pleasure country motored to 
the romantically situated mill town to encourage the young 
singers. The visitors were surprised at the musical treat 
prepared for them. Some of the surprises are described 
as follows by the Peterborough Transcript: 

From behind the curtains came Zelina Bartholomew, regally 
tiful in French court costume, with powdered hair and tiny black 
patch, accentuating her lovely color, her long, gold bordered green 
train carried by two small pages superbly arrayed in yellow velvet 
white satin; behind marched the West Peterborou Chil- 
Chorus. Instinctively the vast audience rose, iss Bar- 

standing like the spirit of sages | with a French flag 
at her side, led them in “La Marscillaise.’ t the last note, Miss 
Bartholomew turned to the tiniest herald, a child of three, swun; 
her to her shoulder, with the same motion wrapping the Frenc 


beau- 


and 
dren's 
tholomew, 


flag about her. Her cry, “Vive la France,” was caught up and 


echoed and re-echoed through the hall. 
Arthur Nevin conducted various numbers most effective- 
ly, and Miss Bartholomew sang groups of songs, of which 


the Transcript said: 

Mrs, Edward MacDowell accompanied for the MacDowell num- 
bers. The lovely quality of Miss Bartholomew's voice, the beautiful, 
sympathetic interpretation of the elusive “Will o’ the Wisp. si the 
delicate shading of the “Bluebell,” the dream sweetness a “To a 

ild Rose,” instantly won Miss Bartholomew's audience, and she 
played upon their emotions at will. 

Miss Bartholomew chose for her second group the aria from 
“Manon,” by Massenet, and “Tu,” by the Spaniard, Fuentes. Her 
glorious voice, liquid velvet, dramaticall resonant or piercin 
sweet, rang forth without apparent effort. The ease with w ich 
Bartholomew attains effects that often tax very great singers is omy 
of the great joys of listening to her. Her audience forgets the mar- 
velous technical facility, the artistic restraint, the discriminatin; 
taste, that the trained musician who hears her remembers afterwa: 

Miss Bartholomew delayed her departure to sing at this concert, 
and now hurries back to her post at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, also fulfilling many concert engagements. 


Sue Harvard’s Singing Praised 
Sue Harvard, the soprano, sang at Camp Dix, Wrights- 
town, N. J., this summer. The New York Globe said of 


the event: 

Despite the midsummer heat, the big auditorium was filled Sat 
urday night with a cheering audience of music lovers who have 
come to look forward to the regular Globe concerts. 

Sue Harvard, the American soprano, was a sensation, especially 
in her singing of the numbers of Ward-Ste: aphens, who was at the 
pianc. Afterward she distributed copies o Ste gone sone, 
“Have You Seen Him in France?” along with free ‘ 

Her New York appearances included two at the Stadium. 


The New York Evening Mail told about one of these as 


follows: 

The Stadium concérts of this summer are certainly performing at 
least one important duty, that oi giving young American musicians 
an Sceertey to appear before appreciative and not too critical 
audiences and try the wings which may later carry them across 
the footlights of the opera house or the concert hall. The programs 
otfered by Arnold Volpe at the City College this week contain the 
names of peeey a dozen native singers and instrumentalists, all 
of whom, judging by record of the earlier concerts of the series, 
are worthy of a real hearing 

Last evening the soloist was Sue Harvard, who was making her 
second appearance at the Stadium and who revealed again a soprano 
voice of remarkably beautiful quality. Particularly in the soft, high 
tones of the “Louise” aria, Miss liarverd impressed her hearers, 
and the “Il est doux” from Massenet’s “Herodiade” gave her a 
chance to show something of her dramatic sense. 


Arthur Middleton “the Tiptop” 

There isn’t much remaining in praise of Arthur Middle- 
ton that has not already been said. He is one of the truly 
great singers in this country, and there are those who be- 
lieve he is the tiptop of al! who ever stood in American 
shoe leather. And speaking of Middleton, read what a 
certain gentleman, not a music critic, had to say of the 
great baritone after his recent tour through the West: 


Here is an artist who does not spare himself in any manner 
because he might think the audience uncultured or unmusical. 
There are many artists who as soon as they are west Chicago, 
believing they are out in the “wilds,” put cheap numbers on their 
programs, and in singing or playing do not give their best. This is 
not Middletun’s way, as he strives to give the .best that is if 
him no matter what the place. This best is some of the greatest 
singing that the writer*has ever listened to. Here is a voice that 
is second to none that this country has ever heard from a. bass or 
a baritone, With a warm, rich, luscious voice, a range of a bass 
and a baritone, and high musicianly qualities, Mr. Middleton liter- 
ally takes his audience by storm. His dramatic quality is equaled 
by his smooth legato singing and his pianissimo work is lovely. 
All this added to Tis jovial porecneine make his audiences remem- 
ber his programs and want him back again. 


Hanna Butler’s Activities as Artist and Teacher 
The widely known Chicago soprano, Hanna Butler, met 
with such success on her recent appearance at the Green- 
briar Hotel, at White Sulphur Springs, Va., that she has 
been re-engaged for three Sunday rograms there. Mrs. 
Butler was in the South, visiting friends in Kentucky, be- 
sides appearing in several recitals. She returned to Chi- 
cago, where she reopened her vocal studio on October 1. 
Each summer Mrs. Butler holds a summer class for 
vocal students at Ludington, Mich., where she recently 
closed her fourth seasom with a pupils’ recital. Regard- 
ing this the Ludington News had the following to say: 


Hanna Butler closed her fourth successful season at Epworth 
ils, Monday afternoon. The recital 


with a recital given by her pupi 
hall of the conservatory was filled to capacity with a most appre- 


THE WEST PETERBOROUGH, N. H., CHILDREN’S 
CHORUS, WITH ZELINA BARTHOLOMEW (DB 
MACLOT) IN THE CENTER. 
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ciative audience, who received each number with generous appla 
Each pupil sang with pleasing tone quality, and the distinct enun- 
ciation which always gives so much praeuey in Mme. Butler’s own 


Beni for the fine work 


he ey yee presence 

of Mme. Butler at Epworth draws many ‘families from distant states 

who come for some mem to have the benefit of her fine training. 

Also many of her Chicago class follow her here, who wish to con- 
tinue their work through the summer. 





The following program was given: 
“Hear ye, —~ Sea vinead Saves ed endaTiccdbecseeeus Mendelssohn 
iss Fay Hanshett, Sioux City, Ta. 
“Great Peace fe ng Tog That Love Thy Laws”.......+s+++ Rogers 
: Mrs. Rathje, Chicago. 

Aria from “Louise” Charpentier 

‘Spring” Cla 

“Perha 

“Her er ° 

“Dawning” ‘ éo% 

Curtis Crelien, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“By the Waters of Minnetonka” SEAL SA REEL Sole Pe Larrans 

EE EE wb aneGhb vadesceh vsedectuatasatveenene man 

RE WORE 0.00 0s dot 06 peun ce eers eee Races thekees Lehman 

SE AG a bhine ha bibs ees i ehad web ceksVadacakewabns seethve Tosti 

Mabel Smith, Little Rock, Ark. 

F Teer GPO BE OS ces vicac cdageetsacecurekecises Cadman 

“Sky Blue WT Svc ccc tcnkeeer de cdeerseceeanyceulouse Cadman 

et MU awed eek oh0cce cota ceddbecebacge ree nesondes s De Koven 

*Flotian'® BOWE ccccrncivsccrcccenduscnepeacssertesessay Godard 
cowleves Massenet 





“Ouvre tes yeux bleu” 





M Lee Strader. 

At the conclusion of this pro gram Mme. Butler sang in response 
to many requests, a group of English songs which were enthusias- 
tically received. 


Graveure in Burlington, Vt. 


Louis Graveure, the Belgian baritone, appeared in Bur- 
lington, Vt., on September 15, in recital. Of this artist the 
Burlington Free Press and Times said: 

Possessed of a voice which fairly Lrimmed over with full or 
mellow tones at will, a range of unusual merit, together with a 
virile, vibrant personality, the ay wy soloist received the hearty 
appreciation of the audience from the first number to the last. He 
was obliged to respond to numerous encores. ith diction 
flawless, richly dramatic in temperament, he colors his voice with a 
sheer loveliness of tone melting in its beauty. He is a supreme 
interpretative artist who takes the greatest care to deliver to his 
auditors his songs with a cameolike exquisitenss. 


Aronson Joins Chicago Musical College 


Among the piano instructors of America and Europe 
the name of none has a better sound than that of Maurice 
Aronson, the Chicago pianist, who has just joined the 
piano faculty of Chicago’s famous musical institution as 
one of its leading members. Endowed with that partic- 
ular gift for imparting his art to his pupils that places him 
in the front rank of those that are teachers “born, not 
made,” he enjoyed the special advantage of seeing his in- 
herent pedagogic talent ripen and mature under the ever 
critical and watchful eye of Leopold Godowsky, the fa- 
mous pianist and composer. Godowsky became instru- 
mental in shaping Maurice Aronson’s career by making 














MAURICE ARONSON. 


him his chief assistant instructor in Chicago, and there- 
after in Berlin and Vienna. In this capacity Aronson re- 
mained at Godowsky’s side during twelve years, while a 
long and trusted friendship formed at that time prevails 
to this da 

Although a musician of wide culture, Aronson did not 
remain one sided, but devoted himself to the study of phil- 
osophy, literature, the arts, languages, etc., and by exten- 
sive travel in foreign lands gained that wide p broad 
outlook upon life and men that is so essential to the ad- 
vanced pedagogism of our time. 

Specimens of Maurice Aronson’s ability as a writer have 
appeared in the columns of the MusicaL Courier during 
the last year, and his articles on “Brahms in His Relation 
to Wagner and Liszt,” on “Brahms’ Variations,” on 
“Brahms and the National Folksong Element in His 
Music,” and lately on “Chopin’s Eternal Miniatures,” have 
attracted much attention and praise. 

His abilities as a musical editor have been demonstrated 
by the publication of a library of classical and modern 


piano compositions by the publishing firm of Schlesinger, 
and recently he edited some compositions for the Art Pub- 
lication Society of St. Louis. 

In all his artistic activities Maurice Aronson is strongly 
and ably assisted by his talented wife, the concert pianist, 
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Vera Kaplun Aronson, who is creating for herself. a con- 
spicuous place among the best of the younger pianists. 
Mme. Kaplun Aronson is to be heard this fall as soloist 
with the Chicago Orchestra in Chicago under Frederick 
Stock. er pending engagements with orchestral or- 
ganizations will be announced shortly. 


Hunter College “Operatic Nights” 

The music department of Hunter College and the Amer- 
ican Art Education Society announce a series of ten oper- 
atic nights in connection with the evening college session. 
This will afford the public an opportunity to study ten 
operatic masterpieces under the most favorable circum- 
stances. Each one of the operas will be presented with 
a special cast of artists in as complete a manner as pos- 
sible. The plot, the action, and the distinctive features, 
will be emphasized. “Aida” has been selected for the 
opening night, October 3. The following artists will ap- 
pear: Leola Lucey, soprano; Lila Robeson, contralto; Gia- 
como Masuroff, tenor; Umberto Rovero, baritone, and 
Pierre Remington, basso. While this course is free to 
the public, it will be necessary for all who attend them to 
register in all other courses. A registration card will be 
necessary for admission. Registration and enrollment 
tock place September 26 and 27, 7 to 10 p. m., and Sep- 
tember 28, 3 to 5 p. m. and 7 to 9 p. m., at Hunter College, 
Lexington avenue and Sixty-eighth street, New York. 
The lecture begins at.8.30 o'clock, and will be given by 
Dr. Henry T. Fleck. The music will be under the direc- 
tion of Clemente de Macchi. 


Levinson-Sinclair to Play in Atlanta 


Lionel Levinson-Sinclair now is teaching at the Atlanta 
Conservatory of Music and he also a riage od of piano 
at Cox College, College Park, Ga. is classes at both 
institutions are building up rapidly. On October 14 he 
will give a recital at the Atlanta Conservatory, playing 
such a monumental work as the Liszt B minor sonata and 
following it with Chopin numbers—etudes, nocturne, 
waltz, prelude, mazurka, scherzo, and other compositions 
of the Polish master. 
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Philharmonic Society Services for Liberty Loan 


An event of interest to friends and patrons of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New York will take place shortly in 
the form of a pre-séason concert under the auspices of the 
New York Liberty Loan Committee. For this perform- 
ance, which will be given in Carnegie Hall, New York, at 
a date to be announced later, the entire orchestra and its 
conductor have been donated to the committee and will 
be the feature ofa Liberty Loan meeting. 

On Wednesday evening, November 13, the society will 
open its New: York season with a concert in Carnegie Hall 
to be given exclusively to and for soldiers, sailors and 
marines in the service of the United States Government. 
The special program for this concert will be announced 
later. The regular New York subscription series will open 
with the usual paireof Thursday-Friday performances on 
November 14 and 15. 

In the course of the season the society will present 
twelve Thursday evening, sixteen Friday afternoon, four 
Saturday evening, and twelve Sunday afternoon perform- 
ances at Carnegie Hall, New York, as well as five Sunday 
afternoon concerts at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn. 

As the oldest American institution of its kind, the activi- 
ties of the Orchestra for the season will conform in every 
possible way with the exigencies of the hour. The orches- 
tral tours will be shortened, patriotic concerts will be given, 
and the personnel of the Orchestra, from its conductor to 
the least of its members, will be made up entirely of Amer- 
ican musicians or those whose countrymen are fighting in 
this war for the cause of the Allies. 

Tosef Stransky, for seven years conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic, will again direct the society’s concerts and 
arrange its programs. The programs and soloists for the 
year will be announced at an early date. 


“Magic of Your Eyes” Sung as a Duet 


Charles W. Clark, the Chicago baritone and teacher, had 
two of his pupils sing “Magic of Your Eyes” all last week 
at the Central Park Picture House, one of the best in 
Chicago. The song was used as a duet and proved to be 
decidedly effective in that form, repetitions being in de- 
mand after each rendering. 
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MARION GREEN 


BASSO CANTANTE 
Exclusive Menagement: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 
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7 ANNA CASE 


LYRIC SOPRANO pode Metropoli- 


Opera Co. 


xclusive Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall 
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New York 


THEO. 


Studio: 22 West 39th Street 
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| “She sings, for the sheer joy of it, and it is a joy to hear her."’ 
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ORIGINATOR 
Portland, Oregon—October 9th 
For Booklets and Information address 
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Mrs.Carrie Louise Dunning | THE DUNNING 
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Improved Music Study 
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Harriet Bacon Macdonald 
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Dallas, Texas—Oct, 28th. Tulsa, Oklahoma— 
January 6th. Chicago—March 3rd. 


For Booklets and Information address 
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Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
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INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
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Teacher of “The How of Singing” 
ORGANIST 
Studio: The Nevada, 2025 Broadway, N. Y., Tel. 684 Columbus 
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THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West sath Street, New York 


MORGAN KINGSTON 


Leading Tenor Metropolitan Opera Company 
Available for O Wg + ond Recttels 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Acclies otal, New York 


Management: 





Management: 


> WALDROP 


Planist and Accompanist 
Piano Instruction 
44 W. 44th St., New York City Phoa-: Vanderbilt 647 





Address: 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
Appointments by mail only. 





For past three 


years coach to 
2241 Browtway (cor f 
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Heinrich Hauer Katherine 
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PIANIST —LECTURER SOPRANO — TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women— Columbia, South Carolina 
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LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Available for Concert and Opera 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Director, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 


F ital instraction Addreoe, erea, Ohio. 
or Rectsano Studio, 707 ‘The Arcade, Ci Ohio. 


SOUSA’S BAND 


RESTING 
LIEUTENANT JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
U, 5. N.R. F. 


WITH THE COLORS 
Address all mail care T.B, Harms Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 








The Philharmonic Hocietyp 


ef New Dork 


Founded 1842 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


1918 SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON 1919 


SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT SERIES 
IN CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


12 Thursday Evenings 4 Saterday Evenings 
16 Friday Afternoons 12 Sunday Afternoons 


Among the Soloists are 


JASCHA HEIFETZ YOLANDA Mean 
JOSEr HOFMANN RAOUL VIDAS 

LOUISE HOMER HAROLD BAUER 
EFREM ZIMBALIST zt > . 
GUIOMAR NOVAES , s 
MAX ROSEN i. sASHANSKA 
LUCY GATES MISCHA LEVITZKI 


The subscribers to the concerts of The Philharmonic 
Society are requested to sign and return the postcards 
attached to their subscription ticket books, thereby 
signifying their intention to retain their seats for 
next season. 

Many advance orders for subscription seats have 
been received and to fill these applications without in- 
terfering with the privileges of present subscribers, 
who may wish additional seats or changes of location. 
the mazagement requests the co-operation of the Phil- 
harmonic patrons by an early response to this notice. 
Requests for extra seats will be filled in the order of 
receipt at the expiration of the term for renewals, 


May 4th 
Feux F, Lerret.s, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 


Denver, Col.—Robert Slack, Denver’s most success- 
ful manager of musical celebrities, is planning the fol- 
lowing artist series to be given in the Auditorium: 
First concert September 26—Sophie Braslau, + ving 
and Hipolito Lazaro, tenor; second concert October 11 

Metropolitan Quartet, Frances Alda, Carolina Laz- 
zari, Martinelli and de Luca; third concert January 29 

Josef Hofmann, pianist; fourth concert February 14 

George Barrere, Rutist; Carlos Salzedo, harpist; Paul 
cellist, and Lucy Gates, soprano; fifth concert 
February 18—Anna Case, soprano; sixth attraction 
March 19—San Carlo Grand Opera Company.——Mil- 
nor E. Cleaves, State musical director, is organizing 
1,000 Liberty choruses throughout Colorado, working 
under the authority of the State Council for Defense. 

Various women’s clubs are entertaining for the sol- 
diers at the Y. M. C. A. hut at Fort Logan. The South 
Side Woman's Club had its turn this week, and the boys 
liked the program furnished very much—also the tea 
and hot chocolate that were served.——The National 
League for Woman’s Service, under the direction of 
Ann Evans, has sent circulars to all the churches of the 
State, seeking their co-operation in the second celebra- 
tion of the Harvest Home Festival. The church choirs 
will “do their bit” toward making this harvest a melo- 
dious success ——The Etude Club held its first meeting 
of the year with Mrs. J. A. Clark. The topic for the 
afternoon was Charles W. Cadman, and a paper was 
read by Mrs. Harry Preble. The following program 
was rendered: Vocal solo, “At Dawning” (Cadman), 
Mrs. G. M, Williams; paper, “Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man,” Mrs. Harry Preble; piano solo, “A Nubian Face 
on the Nile” (Cadman), Mrs. J. L. Jones; vocal solo, 
“Dying Rose” (Tunison), Mrs. J. Wells; piano solo, 
Mrs. O. W. Jackson; vocal solo, “A Thrush at Eve” 
(Cadman); piano solo, “Minuet” (Paderewski), Mrs. 
R. S. Sweet; vocal solo, “The Land of the Sky Blue 
Water” (Cadman), Mrs. L, K. Reynolds. The next 
meeting will be held on October 14 at the home of Mrs. 
G. E. Montgomery._-—Richard Wagner, a young pian- 
ist who resembles the original Richard Wagner amaz- 
ingly, gave an interesting piano recital recently at the 
Knight-Campbell Music Hall. He was assisted by 
Mildred Ruhge and Sarah Davidson. Mr. Wagner has 
joined the army and will shortly assist in demolishing 
the Siegfried and Wotan lines———Clubs, schools and 
studios are again in full swing. Entrance examinations 
for the more exclusive organizations are being held. 
At the Woman’s College the influx of new pupils is 
enormous, and the college has added Florence Lamont 
Abramovich to its faculty. This charming and much 
beloved singer has the chair of musical history, is dean 
of the vocal department, and is in charge of the public 
school courses. No local musicians are more capable 
than Mrs. Abramovich and Miss Simms, and the 
Woman’s College and Wolcott school, which have se- 
cured their respective services, are indeed fortunate. Wol- 
cott and Loretto Convent are at high tide in the way of 
attendance——-Margaret Carver has been playing for a 
week at the Orpheum Theatre. She is certainly a nimble 
fingered child and her repertoire is quite astounding. Lit- 
tle Miriam Sternfield, another child pianist of real prom- 
ise, won the first piano contest of the term at Wolcott 
school.—-Jane Gibb, a well known organist and a tal- 
ented musician, who won her laurels at the Cincinnat 
College of Music, is chairman of the music committee of 
the Woman's Press Club. Tina Lerner played a week’s 
engagement at the Orpheum Theatre beginning Sep- 
tember 16. Besides some sterling musical artists featured 
on its late programs, this popular house of entertainment 
has just given Denver Hall Caine’s son, in a stirring, heart 
gripping, one act Belgium tragedy. 


Kefer, 


Emporia, Kan.—The inaugural recital of the new 
organ at the College of Emporia by Daniel A. Hirschler, 
dean of the department of music, was listened to recently 
by an appreciative audience of more than fifteen hundred. 
The new organ is one of the largest in the West, with fifty- 
five speaking stops, four manuals and echo organ. The 
beautiful Gothic chapel in which it is placed affords a splen- 
did setting for the instrument. Dean Hirschler’s opening 
program included Liszt’s fantasie and fugue on Bach, Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” “The Courts of Jamshyd,” and “The 
Garden of Tram,” from Stoughton’s “Persian Suite”; the 
andante cantabile from Tschaikowsky’ s fifth symphony, the 
same ‘composer’s “Marche Slav,” MacFarlane’s “Evening 
Bells” and “Cradle Song,” the “Meditation” of E. J. Stur- 
gess, “La Chasse” by Pol’bie Fumagalli, Joseph Callaerts’ 
intermezzo, and the last movement from Guilmant's first 
sonata. The new president of the college, Frederick W. 
Lewis, made the dedication speech. 


Miami, Fla.—Under the auspices of the Patriotic 
League, and under the direction of Urania C. Glasser, the 
opera “Sinbad the Sailor” is now in the course of rehearsal 
for production at an early date-———On September 15 a 
chorus of men in uniform, accompanied by the Y. M. C. A. 
Orchestra, sang before a large congregation in the Trinity 
M. E. Church. Besides the choral part of the program, 
which was under the direction of J. A. C. Rich, social secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A., there were a number of solos, in- 
cluding “Fear Not, O Israel,” sung by Mr. Rich; “Beauti- 
ful Isle of Somewhere,” sung by Mr. Post, student aviator, 
and “The Ninety and Nine,” sung by H. B. Henry ——Two 
of the well known vocalists of M‘ami will shortly leave the 
city. They are Ejda Stenwall, soprano, and her mother, 
Ruth Stenwall. contralto, who will spend the winter at 
Deland, where Mrs. Stenwall’s son and daughter will attend 
the university——-On September 18 student aviators gave a 
vaudeville entertainment at the school auditorium. The 
opening numbers included popular songs, “Pack Up Your 
Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag,” “A Long, Long Trail,” 
“Tt’s Not the Pack You Carry on Your Back.” J, A. Burns 


made a hit with his ify “The Fool,” by Robert Ser- 
vice, and “Revelation.” Tross was a ‘general favorite in 
his interpretation of ‘ ‘And Everything.” T. H. Post sang 
“Tommy Lad.” L., le Grand and J. B. Ross were two other 
pleasing singers. H. B. Leggett sang “Where My Caravan 
Has Rested” and “Mother Machree.” H. B. Henry’s offer- 
ings were especially appreciated, and he responded to four 
encores, among them "I Love You” and “From the Land of 
the Sky Blue Waters.” “Over There” and ‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” sung by the chorus, completed the program. 
—-Lewis Moore, a member of the White Temple Choir, 
has accepted a position in the shipyards of Jacksonville. 
Jercy C. Long, the popular baritone of the Presbyterian and 
White Temple choirs, is also in the Jacksonville. shipyards. 
“Don’t let instruments gather dust when they might 
help soldiers,” is the advice of Ernest Philpitt, of the E 
Philpitt Music Store. “Bring the old guitar, or flute, or 
any other musical instrument, and we will mend them and 
send them, without charge, to the boys with your name and 
address.” 


Oakland, Cal.—(See 


Rochester, N. Y.—Rochester’s musical season started 
on September 22 with the first of the series of Freeling 
concerts, Amelita Galli-Curci appearing in recital with 
Homer Samuels, accompanist, and Manuel Burenger, flut- 
ist. The Rochester Conservatory of Music announces 
that Arthur Hartmann has been appointed head of the vio- 
lin department; Arthur Alexander, head of the vocal de- 
partment, and Alfred Klingenberg, head of the piano and 
instrumental departments. 

Sacramento, Cal.—-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Santa Barbara, 
Slope.”) 

Spokane, Wash. 


Syracuse, N. Y.— 
ises to be a busy one here in spite of war conditions. 


“Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


“Music on 


Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 


(See “Music on the, Pacific Slope.’’) 


The 1918-19 musical season prom- 
The 
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Victor KUZDO 


on October 7th 
at his 


NEW RESIDENCE STUDIO 
322 West 71st Street, New York City 
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Photo by Western Newspaper Union. 
FIDDLES FOR FIGHTERS, 
If you have any old fiddles, banjos or instruments of any sort stored away in your attic or tucked into some 
corner, with no one to draw forth their sweet music, bring them to the clearing house where unused instru- 
ments are repaired and sent to the boys in the camps. Mrs. Orlando Rouland, 130 West Fifty-seventh street, 
New York City, is in charge of this commendable movement to make camp life less tedious for the boys. The 
photograph shows some of the soldiers and sailors trying some of the instruments that have been donated 
and a truly remarkable assortment is is. 
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recital commission of the First Baptish Church has al- present Anna Case, November 12; Josef Hofmann, Janu- 
ready arranged for four recitals. The commission will ary 7; Alma Gluck, February 13, and Jascha Heifetz, April 
1. It is probable that they will present some other attrac- 
tions, in addition to these, late next spring. Their offerings 
last year were on the whole very successful, and ind-cations 
are that this year’s audiences will also be large-———The 
Morning Musicals are to present Margaret Matzenauer on 
October 22; Max Rosen, January 24, and Olga Samaroff, 
March 7. They will also present their usual series of re- 
citals on Wednesdays by local and visiting artists of dis 
tinction ——-The San Carlo Grand Opera Company, which 
has won success in Syracuse for several seasons past, will 
appear here on November 21-23, with an extra matinee 
on the latter date. The band from the Paris Conservatoire 
will come to Syracuse, December 13, and much interest 
is manifested in both these organizations.—— Pearl Adams, 
lyric soprano, and Charles M. Courboin, organist, will give 
a joint recital in the First Baptist Church on Tuesday 
evening, September 24, under the direction of the recital 
commission. Miss Adams studied for several years under 
Frederick Ponsot in Paris ——Just what effect the war 
will have on the work of the College of Fine Arts of 
Syracuse University remains to be seen. It is not expected 
that the changes: due to Government supervision and direc- 
tion will reduce the number of girls in attendance, so that 
the demand for musical instruction doubtless will not be 
materially decreased. The University has suffered the loss 
of two of its vocal instructors, Prof. Frank Ormsby and 
Prof. George W. Whitehouse-——Prof. Howard Lyman, 
director of the department of choral music, has not as yet 
decided upon his plans for the coming year and for the 
proposed music festivel in the spring of 1919. This mat 
ter will be taken up soon after the opening of the Univer 
sity and some decision reached in regard to having a 
festival next year. The number of young men drafted 
makes it difficult to complete the male section of a chorus. 


Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 














Gennaro Mario Curci 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome), 
sole coach and private accompanist for 


MME, GALLI-CURCI 
announces the opening of his Studio at 
50 WEST SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET 
on Tuesday, October the first, Nineteen Hundred and 
Eighteen, : 
Mr. Curci will accept pupils in Voice Placement 
and Coaching Operas and Concerts. 
Consultation by Appointment. 




















CONSTANCE 


BALFOUR 


American Soprano 


Facts About Artist-Pupil of Alfred Y. Cornell 


Alfred Y. Cornell has a number of very prominent artist- 
pupils before the public. Among the more conspicuous is 
Forest Lamont, tenor of the Chicago Opera Association 
Mr. Lamont will go on tour this season with Mary Gar 
den in “Thais” and “Tosca” and will also sing among other 
roles the leading tenor one of “Eboea” with Rosa Raisa 
and “Linda di Chamounix” with Galli-Curci. 

Charles Hart, another artist-pupil of Mr. Cornell, is 
winning rapid recognition in the concert field, under the 
management of Walter Anderson. He has also made 
some excellent records for the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 

The Cornell pupils are engaged for church positions al 
most as rapidly as they are graduated—and even before 
from the studio. 

Charlotte Bord G'lbert, soprano, has been engaged as 
soloist for the State Street Methodist Church, of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. Jean Sheffer, a contralto pupil, has also been 
signed up for the same church. 

W. H. Stewart, basso, will sing this season at the Al- 
bany, N. Y., Trinity M. E. Church, while Elliot Shaw has 
succeeded Royal Dadmun at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Englewood, N. J. He is also making Victor records. 
Still another artist-pupil, Geraldine Marwick, soprano, will 
make her debut this season under Antonia Sawyer’s man- 
agement. 


Management : 
DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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Season 1918-20 
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ALICE 
NIELSEN 


One of America’s 
Foremost Opera Stars 
says about: 


The 


fialdwin 


Piano 


It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I write to tell you of the joys | 
have had with your wonderful piano 
this summer. It has been a most 
wonderful help and support and has 
greatly added to the success of my 


concerts.—A /ice Nie/sen. 





Che Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
42 W. ath St. 323 S. Wabash Av. 665 Fifth Av. 


ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
trt1 Olive St. 18 N. Penn’sa St. 52: S. Fourth Av 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. torr Elm 8&t. 
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Young American Pianist 


RAYMOND BURT ssi a 


Management: JULIAN POLLAK, 47 W. 42d 7 7 e. 


STEFANO DI STEFANO 


Solo Harpist, Grace Church, New York City yg, Address 
FLORENGE ,RENISTON 


RECITALS. “CONCERTS AND OPERA 
168 West 75th Street . 


LEON ZIPORKIN 


RUSSIAN CONTRABASS SOLOIST 
Address: 134 West 111th Street - New York City 


CONAL O’C QUIRKE 


VOICE PLACEMENT AND OPERA COACHING 
113 West 74th St, New York "Phone 9341 Columbus 


Now On 10 Weeks’ Chautauqua Tour 


LYDIA LYNDGREN 


SOPRANO 


Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
BUY A LIBERTY BOND 


MARION VECKI 


Baritone 
OPERA - CONCERT - ORATORIO 
On Pacific Coast until Fall 1918 




















Address: 
Chronicle Building, San Francisco 
Management: SELBY OPPENHEIMER 
Sherman Clay Building - - San Frencisco 


EDITH MASON 


SOPRANO 


PRIMA DONNA LA SCALA 
OPERA COMPANY 
Season 1918-1919 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO, 
BRACALE OPERA CO, 
SIGALDI OPERA CO., Mexico 
RAVINIA, 1917 & 1918 


Address: care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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HAROLD HENRY 


--reached magnificent heights of power.—Mas Smith, New York 
American, November 7, 191 
—imparted to his reading a ic warmth.—W. J. Henderson, New 
York Sun, November 7, 1916. 
—beyond doubt an artist of t feteiligpase and superb equipment.— 
Meurice Halperson, New York Staats-Zeitung, November 9, 1916. 
—a pianist of unusual skill and dexterity-—-Boston Transcript, 
November 8, 1916. 

as nothing short of captivati had light, color and 
my = With so +f ng of Py. order there can 
never be any reason for hotishing . C. Moore, Chicago 
Journal, November 10, 1917. 


For Terms and Information Address 


JOHN ANDERSON, 613 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 
Steinway” Piano Used 














“One of the few pianists that give unalloyed 
pleasure.”"—Philip Hale, Boston Herald. 


WINIFRED 


CHRISTIE 


The Scottish Pianist 


Personal Representative: K. E. SEELYE 
One West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 
Mason & Hamlin Piano 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. | 





CARL FISCHER, NEW YORK 
“The Witch’s Daughter,” Charles Sanford Skilton 


This cantata for soprano and baritone solos, chorus and 
orchestra, has for a text John Greenleaf Whittier’s poem 
in which the American poet has very successfully imitated 
the old romantic ballads of Europe where witch stories 
were formerly believed. It is the sort of story Dvorak 
might have chosen. Charles Sanford Skilton has chosen 
wisely, therefore, for this type of romantic ballad has been 
found suitable for musical setting since composers began 
making music for other than religious words. The poet 
has selected an old theme and expressed it in modern Eng- 
lish. The composer, however, has rightly chosen a thor- 
oughly modern style for his music, His harmonic pro- 
gressions belong to that international style which is in 
vogue today. There are plenty of excellently written con- 
trapuntal passages that are pong? 4 free from the older 
contrapuntal mannerisms of the fugal kind. The orches- 
tration is not to be seen in the vocal score, but there can 
be no doubt about the ability of the composer of the two 
Indian Dances to score the accompaniments of a cantata. 
The real strength of this form of composition lies in the 
choral writing, and in this respect “The Witch’s Daugh- 
ter” is solidly strong. There are some effective bits of 
unaccompanied choral part writing which would do credit ~ 
to any composer, and there are many strikingly dramatic 
passages. 

This new cantata fills sixty-five pages of vocal score. 
It will probably prove long enough for at least one half of 
a choral society’s program. 

A notable feature of this work is that the composer has 
made use of styles and forms that are modern and inter- 
national without becoming in the least degree a plagiarist. 
His pages do not suggest well known or rare effects in 
the works of his predecessors. Not even the most facetious 
of young critics would be justified in saying that he al- 
ways did like the themes in “The Witch’s Daughter.” 


Fifteen Songs, Bainbridge Crist 


A few of these have already been reviewed in these 
columns, but it is hardly worth while curtailing the full 
list now. The names are: “April Rain,” “Butterflies,” 
“Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” “Girl of the Red Mouth,” 
“Into a Ship.” “My Friend,” “O Come Hither,” “Tell Me,” 
“The Old Soldier,” “The Parting,” “This is the Moon of 
Roses,” “What a Little Thing,’ “To the Water Nymphs,” 
“Yesteryear,” “You Will Not Come Again.” Needless to 
say there is considerable variation of style, range and 
difficulty in these songs. They are alike, however, in that 
they are well written, vocal, and thoroughly musical. That 
is all that need be said, for a volume could not describe a 
song. 


WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 


“In a Bedouin Camp,” Lynnel Reed 


If the harmonies of this unusual violin piece seem lim- 
ited in variety at first it is because the hearer is unfamiliar 
with oriental music. Those who know their Bedouin as 
well as their Borodin will recognize at once that the com- 
poser or arranger of this little solo has kept remarkably 
well to the style. Did he compose or arrange it? At any 
rate, the tune is so oriental in its harmonic and rhythmical 
details that it might have been smuggled into America 
with a sack of Arabian spice. Its treatment consists of 
arranging the melody for the D string and giving the open 
G string the regular and monotonous rhythm of the Orient. 
It is not difficult and it makes an excellent study for young 
violinists in two string work. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
“From My Garden,” Rudolf Friml 


The reason for the wide popularity of this composer’s 
piano music is plainly to be seen in the five pieces con- 
tained in this new album. They are frankly melodious, 
candid, pleasant, easy to play, and hard to forget. Rudolf 
Frim! does not deal in mysteries or grope in twilights. He 
express sunshine, contentment, and the health of youth. 
There is absolutely nothing new in style or expression in 
any of these new pieces, but no doubt they will be as 
popular with teachers and amateurs as the most of Rudolf 
Friml’s compositions are. The names of the new pieces 
are: “Muriel,” “Memories,” “Lotus-Blossoms,” “Fireflies,” 
“Solitude.” 


“Danse Coquette,” “Gavotte Gracieuse,” “Danse Gra- 
cieuse,” “Danse Caprice,” L. Leslie Loth 


These four dances of medium difficulty for the piano are 
of the more or less familiar salon style which has been 
the delight of amateurs forthe past half century. They 
have all the characteristics of music that the amateur and 
average piano teacher will continue to like for many a day. 
They will also please the parents of young pianists who 
select music that will show they are getting on in the mu- 
sical world. A better title might be found for the so called 
gavotte, which is not a gavotte at all. That peculiar dance 
always begins on the third beat. Every new section and 
division of section begins on the third beat as well; never 
on the first beat. This makes a difference all through and 
at the end. This mistake is often made, however, and the 
com r can find plenty of examples of movements 
marked gavottes which are not gavottes. There is no fault 
whatever to be found with the graceful music, however. 
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